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AN  EXPLANATION 

The  short  play,  "The  Triumph  of  the  Egg,"  is  included  in  this 
book  by  the  courtesy  of  The  Dramatic  Publishing  Company,  59  E. 
Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  which  company  also  controls  the  ama- 
teur rights.  The  play  was  made  from  the  short  story  "Triumph  of 
the  Egg,"  from  the  book  by  that  title.  Practically  all  of  the  work  of 
making  a  play  from  the  story  was  done  by  Mr.  Raymond  O'Neil. 
The  play  was  produced  in  New  York,  at  the  old  Provincetown 
Theatre,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kenneth  McGowan. 

As  for  the  play  "Winesburg,"  the  author  tried,  with  several  col- 
laborators, to  make  a  play  of  the  Winesburg  tales  but  without  much 
success.  There  were  several  versions  made  that  all  rather  sharply 
violated  the  spirit  of  the  book.  Finally  all  of  these  efforts  had  to  be 
thrown  aside  and  an  entirely  new  play  made  by  the  author.  In  this 
work  he  was  however  assisted,  rather  tremendously,  by  Jasper 
Deeter,  Roger  Sergei,  and  others.  The  play  was  produced  at  the 
Hedgerow  Theatre,  Moylan-Rose  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  and  has 
been  in  the  repertoire  there  for  three  years.  In  the  play  the  author 
has  not  tried  to  follow  the  exact  pattern  of  the  stories  in  the  book 
but  has  tried  rather  to  retain  only  the  spirit  of  the  stories.  The  right 
to  use  the  title  Winesburg  for  the  play  has  been  graciously  given 
the  author  by  The  Viking  Press.  The  agent  for  the  play  "Wines- 
burg" is  Mr.  Harold  Freeman,  c/o  Brandt  and  Brandt,  101  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  and  the  amateur  rights  to  all  of  the  plays,  ex- 
cepting only  "The  Triumph  of  the  Egg,"  are  in  the  hands  of 
Dramatists  Play  Service,  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York. 

Of  the  short  plays  only  "The  Triumph  of  the  Egg"  and  "Mother" 
have  been  produced.  The  play  "Mother"  was  produced  by  the 
players  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
N.  B.  Fagin. 


NOTE 

To  those  readers  of  my  play  who  may  also  have  read  the 
boo\  of  tales,  called  Winesburg,  Ohio,  /  thin\  a  brief  ex- 
planation  should  be  made.  In  the  play  I  have  not  tried  to 
follow  exactly  the  theme  of  the  tales.  Many  of  the  char- 
acters of  the  boo\  do  not  appear  in  the  play  while  others 
are  brought  into  a  new  prominence.  In  the  play  I  have 
merely  tried  to  capture  again  the  spirit  of  the  tales,  to  ma\e 
the  play  fit  the  spirit  of  the  tales  as  regards  time  and  place. 

And  let  me  add  that  I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the 
Vising  Press  for  the  permission  they  have  given  to  use  some 
of  the  materials  of  the  boo\  of  tales  in  my  play. 


A  DEDICATION 

It  was  the  author's  intention  to  dedicate  this  book  of 
plays  to  Mr.  Jasper  Deeter  but,  in  thinking  it  over,  he 
decided  to  reprint  instead  an  article  on  Mr.  Deeter  and 
the  Hedgerow  Theatre,  written  for  ItLs quire.  Let  the  article, 
reprinted  on  the  following  pages,  serve  as  a  dedication. 


JASPER  DEETER 

Although  Jasper  Deeter,  known  to  his  intimates  as  "JaP>"  is  but 
forty-two,  he  has  been  pretty  much  right  down  the  whole  story  o£ 
what  has  happened  to  the  theatre  since  the  coming  of  the  pictures, 
was  deep  in  the  very  significant  Provinectown  movement  and  saw 
the  Little  Theatre  flare,  grow,  and  become  what  it  has  become.  He 
was  born  over  among  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  at  Mechanicsburg, 
in  1894.  Having  certain  convictions  regarding  the  theatre,  Deeter 
has  stuck. 

He  has  stuck  to  the  idea  of  building  and  maintaining  an  experi- 
mental repertoire  theatre,  making  it  go,  keeping  it  alive.  He  has  done 
it  under  what  would  seem  to  most  men  impossible  conditions,  with- 
out rich  patrons,  with  the  theatre  tucked  away  on  a  side  road  some 
twenty  miles  out  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  hard  to  find,  housed  in 
an  old  stone  mill,  with  patrons  put  to  the  task  of  finding  the  theatre, 
and  knowing  it  is  a  theatre  in  a  tangle  of  tree-lined  country  roads. 

They  come.  They  do  find  Jasper  Deeter's  Hedgerow  Theatre,  every 
year,  in  increasing  numbers.  For  some  fourteen  years  the  Hedgerow 
has  been  going  on,  actors  in  some  way  living,  with  every  year  new 
plays,  often  by  new  writers,  being  given  a  hearing,  with  old  plays 
by  old  masters  kept  alive.  There  have  been  nearly  a  hundred  and 
fifty  plays  produced  at  Hedgerow  since  the  day  when  Jasper  Deeter, 
with  Ann  Harding  and  some  three  or  four  other  determined  ones, 
went  theatre  hunting.  They  must  have  taken  the  old  mill  because  it 
was  already  half  a  theatre.  There  was  a  room  that  might  seat  two 
hundred  people.  There  was  a  great  cellar  that  could  be  used  as 
storeroom  for  properties,  a  workroom,  a  place  for  little  holes  that 
could  be  made  into  dressing  rooms. 

It  is  in  the  blood  of  some  men  and  in  many  women,  this  desire, 
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[  JASPER  DEETER  ] 

this  hunger  to  act,  to  have  a  theatre.  Jasper  Deeter's  mother,  Sarah 
Deeter,  must  have  had  it.  She  was  a  singer,  a  soprano,  married  to 
a  millworker,  a  slender  comely  woman,  intellectually  alive,  a  music- 
lover,  booklover,  life  lover,  living  her  life  out  among  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch,  in  the  Hex  country.  She  is  nearing  seventy  now  but 
she  could  come  pretty  near  running  a  theatre  herself,  keeping  actors 
up  to  it,  making  it  go.  This  son  of  hers,  living  as  he  does  largely 
on  cigarettes  and  black  coffee,  likely  any  night  after  the  play  to 
begin  a  rehearsal  that  will  last  until  daylight,  working  often  with 
thirty  or  forty  actors  for  twenty  hours  at  a  stretch,  never  apparently 
weary  of  it,  ready  anytime,  day  or  night,  to  work  hour  after  hour 
with  some  actor,  leading,  pushing,  explaining,  caring  apparently 
little  for  the  fame  and  applause  that  are  so  much  a  part  of  the 
dreams  of  most  men  of  the  theatre,  not  in  the  least  interested  in 
going  off  to  Hollywood  and  getting  a  stone  mansion  on  Beverly 
Hills.  Nevertheless,  he  has  managed  to  find  in  his  theatre  what  must 
seem  to  him  the  good  life. 

Jasper  Deeter  came  to  his  Hedgerow  Theatre  experiment  already 
a  more  or  less  established  theatre  man.  He  had  begun  as  so  many 
such  young  men  do  begin,  as  a  schoolboy,  by  joining  a  dramatic 
club.  He  went  off  from  that,  trying  his  hand  for  a  short  time  as 
newspaper  reporter  and  newspaper  copy  reader  in  Harrisburg  and 
Philadelphia,  but  it  didn't  interest.  He  threw  that  job  up  and  went 
off  to  Chautauqua,  New  York,  where  S.  H.  Clark,  the  father  of 
another  well-known  figure  of  the  theatre,  Mr.  Barrett  H.  Clark,  was 
running  a  school  of  expression.  It  runs  in  families,  this  theatre  hun- 
ger. It  may  be  that  Jap's  mother  once  sang  at  Chautauqua.  He 
learned  to  be  a  short  order  cook  and  waiter.  The  knowledge  came 
in  handy  later,  when  he  got  to  New  York,  living  in  little  rooms. 
He  worked  first  with  the  Coburns,  down  in  the  Greenwich  Village 
Theatre. 

They  were  doing  "The  Better  'Ole"  and  his  salary  was  $18.50 
per.  He  got  $15  per  when  he  went  over  to  the  Provincetown,  that 
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[  JASPER  DEETER  ] 

is  to  say,  he  got  it  when  he  worked  and  when  there  was  $15.  He 
was  probably  class-conscious,  a  proletarian  among  young  actors. 
There  is  a  story  that  when  "The  Better  'Ole"  went  uptown  and 
began  to  make  money,  Jap,  in  some  minor  role,  began  to  ad-lib. 
He  made  cracks  about  underpaid  actors.  The  man  has  always  been 
more  interested  in  actors  and  in  acting  than  in  audiences.  Even 
today,  and  after  the  long  struggle  gone  through  to  keep  going,  to 
feed  and  clothe  his  actors  over  at  Hedgerow,  he  rarely  knows 
whether  there  are  twenty  people  in  the  audience  or  whether  the 
house  is  full.  This  sounds  like  an  impossible  statement  regarding 
a  theatre  man.  It  is  a  true  one. 

Some  one  handed  Jap  a  copy  of  Susan  GlaspelPs  play,  "Bernice," 
and  told  him  about  the  Provincetown,  of  Glaspell  and  Cook  and 
O'Neill  and  Robert  Edmond  Jones.  It  is  believable  that  although 
at  the  time  the  Provincetown  was  already  making  a  stir  in  the 
world  of  the  theatre  he  had  never  heard  of  it.  The  man  seldom 
looks  at  a  newspaper.  He  has  never  learned  to  run  a  car.  Once, 
after  the  Provincetown  began  to  get  uptown-conscious,  began  to 
take  its  shows  uptown,  its  directors,  scene  makers,  actors  beginning 
to  get  offers  from  uptown  producers,  O'Neill's  later  success  already 
in  sight,  he  did  take  a  job  at  what  must  have  seemed  to  him  a 
tremendous  salary.  He  was  in  Capek's  "The  World  We  Live  In" 
and  got  $225  per.  Oh,  Glory!  He  took  a  room  at  the  Brevort.  There 
is  a  fable  that  he  bought  himself  a  new  suit  but  it  is  no  doubt 
apocryphal.  The  idea  of  hiring  taxis  frightened  him  and  he  could 
never  find  subway  entrances,  so  he  bought  himself  a  pair  of  roller 
skates.  He  skated  to  and  from  his  job. 

At  the  Provincetown,  Jasper  Deeter  got  his  chance  as  did  many 
another.  O'Neill,  Jones,  James  Light,  Charles  Gilpin,  Susan  Glas- 
pell, Cleon  Throckmorton,  Ann  Harding,  Mary  Morris,  Mary 
Blair,  Margaret  Wycherly,  Ida  Rauh,  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay.  Clare 
Eames,  and  Catherine  Cornell  came  down  and  played.  For  a  time 
writers,  scene  painters,  directors,  and  actors  worked  and  in  a  sense 
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at  least  lived  together.  Their  minds  ran  together.  The  actors,  scene 
painters,  directors  and  writers  were  as  yet  unknown.  Most  of  them 
were  poor.  A  day's  work  was  done  on  a  hamburger  sandwich  and 
a  cup  of  coffee.  Experimental  plays  by  O'Neill,  Glaspell,  Dell,  Jack 
Reed,  Dreiser,  E.  E.  Cummings,  Kreymborg,  Edmund  Wilson,  Mike 
Gold,  David  Pinski,  Laurance  Langner,  Max  Bodenheim,  Wilbur 
Daniel  Steele,  and  many  others  were  produced. 

It  was  a  curiously  alive  time,  not  only  in  the  theatre  but  in  paint- 
ing, in  writing,  and  in  poetry.  It  was  in  some  way  connected  with, 
came  out  of  the  same  curious  Robin's  Egg  Renaissance  that  started  in 
painting  with  the  famous  Armory  Show  in  New  York,  in  poetry 
with  Sandburg,  Masters,  Lindsay  and  William  Carlos  Williams,  and 
in  writing  with  Dreiser,  Lewis  and  their  fellows,  largely  of  the 
Middle  West. 

It  was  down  Jasper  Deeter's  alley.  It  was  his  meat.  In  a  book  on 
the  Provincetown  by  Helen  Deutsch  and  Stella  Hanau  he  is  de- 
scribed as  "ecstatic  and  irascible."  As  player  he  made  his  first  hit 
in  Lewis  Beach's  "Brothers"  and  he  was  in  Edna  Ferber's  "The 
Eldest,"  Irwin  Granich's  "Money,"  Kreymborg's  "Vote  the  New 
Moon,"  Cloyd  Head's  "Grotesques"  and  O'Neill's  "Exorcism";  and 
he  was  the  grubby  little  Englishman,  Smithers,  in  O'Neill's  "Em- 
peror Jones,"  the  Provincetown's  first  big  smash  hit,  the  whole 
town  talking  of  it,  long  lines  of  people  before  a  little  box  office  in 
Macdougal  Street. 

Success!  Success! 

There  was  a  run  of  the  show  uptown  and  a  long  road  trip.  All 
the  Little  Theatres  still  depend  on  the  play  to  buck  up  box  offices. 
It  changed  things  for  the  Provincetown  and  for  O'Neill  and  the 
others.  It  may  be  that  the  Provincetown  had  done  its  job.  It  had 
brought  obscure  and  talented  men  and  women  into  prominence. 
There  must  have  been  a  stir  inside  the  organization  itself.  If  Deeter 
was  really,  during  the  life  of  the  Provincetown,  the  "ecstatic  and 
irascible,"  he  must  have  scolded  and  stormed.  The  man  has  at  times 
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[  JASPER  DEETER  ] 

a  bitter  ironic  tongue.  See  him  at  a  rehearsal  at  Hedgerow.  There 
may  be  some  young  actor  who  is  on  his  way  to  stealing  a  show.  He 
has  forgotten  there  are  others  on  the  stage,  has  become  a  point- 
maker.  "Cut  it  out,"  says  Deeter.  "There  isn't  any  New  York  pro- 
ducer in  this  theatre  watching  your  work."  It  isn't  that  Deeter  wants 
to  hold  his  young  actors  from  the  experience  of  the  New  York 
stage.  I  found  nothing  stuffy  at  Hedgerow.  He  constantly  declares 
to  his  players  that  life  doesn't  center  in  his  particular  theatre  experi- 
ment. His  interest,  he  says,  is  in  developing  talent.  It  isn't  his  con- 
cern how  or  where  the  talent,  once  developed,  is  used.  He  isn't  a 
Messiah  and  if  he  is  a  tyrant  the  actors  do  not  seem  to  know  it. 

After  his  experience  as  successful  actor  uptown  Deeter  went  back 
to  the  Provincetown.  He  produced  the  Pulitzer  Prize  play,  Paul 
Green's  "In  Abraham's  Bosom,"  and  there  was  another  big  stir  in 
the  town.  Negroes,  so  often  born  actors,  were  for  the  first  time 
really  brought  into  our  theatre. 


There  must,  after  success  came,  always  have  been  two  roads  for 
the  Provincetown  people,  men  and  women,  to  take.  There  was  the 
big  road,  Hollywood,  money,  your  own  publicity  man,  fame,  your 
picture  in  the  papers.  It  is  pretty  generally  accepted  as  the  natural 
road.  "Go  get  the  money.  Then  come  back  and  do  some  good  work 
at  your  leisure."  Deeter  must  have  had  fat  offers.  "What  'ell!"  he 
would  have  said.  "What's  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?  How  do  you  make 
sense  out  of  that?" 

The  whole  question  must  have  come  up  constantly  at  Hedgerow. 
The  theatre  is  a  co-operative  venture.  It  has  been  kept  going  through 
these  years,  the  theatre  rather  slowly  and  painfully  bought  and  paid 
for,  and  some  few  conveniences  of  life  got.  There  are  no  salaries 
paid,  although  I  believe  each  actor  does  now  get  a  small  sum  each 
week  for  spending  money— if  it  is  needed.  Some  of  the  players  come 
from  rich  or  well-to-do  families  or  have  small  incomes.  What  the 
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others  get  Deeter  gets.  The  others  are  always  at  him  to  buy  himself 
a  new  suit  of  clothes  but  he  won't.  The  players,  those  who  are  really 
in,  live  together  in  a  big  frame  house  on  a  hill  above  the  theatre. 
New  ones  have  to  serve  for  a  time  on  the  edge.  They  find  rooms 
in  the  neighborhood.  They  get  nothing.  Applicants  must  prove 
themselves  able  to  be  of  value  in  some  capacity  outside  acting. 
Stage  experience  doesn't  count  much.  It  may  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  applicant.  Back  of  the  house  there  is  a  garden  and  an  old  red 
barn,  now  used  as  a  theatre  workshop.  Some  chicken  coops  in  the 
back  yard  have  been  converted  into  tiny  cabins  in  which  actors 
sleep.  There  may  be  some  thirty  to  thirty-five  actors  living  in  the 
house  and  yard  and  there  are  several  cats,  a  half  dozen  sheep  in 
the  apple  orchard  near  the  house,  and  a  Great  Dane,  given  to  the 
company  by  Libby  Holman,  who  recently  spent  a  summer  work- 
ing at  Hedgerow. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  the  Hedgerow  venture  the  theatre 
was  often  dark.  There  were  only  a  few  players,  the  company  being 
strengthened  when  necessary  by  people  from  near-by  towns,  and 
audiences  were  thin.  It  went  broke.  But  for  the  automobile  no  such 
theatre  could  exist  and,  even  thirteen  years  ago,  there  were  not  so 
many  possible  patrons  owning  cars.  The  members  of  the  company 
went  off  temporarily  to  get  jobs.  Deeter  himself  once  went  off  to 
take  a  job  telling  stories  to  children  in  a  Philadelphia  school;  he 
was  for  a  time  at  the  Brookwood  Labor  College  at  Katonah,  New 
York;  he  taught  for  several  short  periods  in  Pennsylvania  colleges; 
and  he  commuted  back  and  forth  to  Hoboken  to  direct  plays  for 
Christopher  Morley's  fanfaronading  theatre  experiment.  The  play- 
ers went  out  and  came  back.  Audiences  began  to  grow  a  little.  The 
company  was  held  together. 

Most  of  the  players  at  Hedgerow  are  young.  There  are  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  rich  and  sons  and  daughters  of  laborers.  Deeter 
has  apparently  found  out  a  certain  secret,  that  there  is  a  deep  and 
real  passion  for  the  theatre  in  many  people,  that  it  goes  pretty  far. 
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It  is  obviously  his  belief  that  in  acting  there  can  be  found  a  way  of 
life  too,  that  if  men  and  women  can  find  work  they  love  doing 
they  do  not  too  much  mind  discomforts.  At  Hedgerow  the  actors 
wash  and  iron  their  own  clothes,  they  do  the  necessary  theatre  print- 
ing in  a  little  room  in  the  theatre  house,  they  design  and  build  the 
sets  for  the  plays,  they  are  of  many  nationalities,  they  do  the  scene- 
shifting  and  clean  the  theatre,  take  turns  in  the  box  office,  drive 
the  theatre  bus  to  the  station  to  bring  patrons  to  the  plays.  The 
young  woman  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  ancestry  who  last  night 
played  a  leading  role  in  a  play  by  Shaw,  Chekov  or  Lynn  Riggs 
may  this  morning  be  planting  sweet  corn  or  setting  out  cabbages 
in  the  garden.  Another  actor  is  helping  her.  They  are  working  on 
a  scene  as  they  set  the  cabbages.  "It  is  not  true,"  she  cries,  getting 
up  from  her  knees  and  looking  at  him  with  hard  eyes.  "I  have  not 
misled  you.  I  have  not  deceived  you."  You  are  a  little  disconcerted. 
"Am  I  intruding  on  a  private  love  scene  here?"  It  is  quite  all  right. 
She  has  not  read  the  lines  with  enough  feeling.  She  goes  back  to 
the  cabbage  setting,  saying  them  over  as  she  crawls  along  the  row. 

There  is  a  young  woman  whose  turn  it  is  to  attend  to  the  house- 
keeping. She  is  going  off  to  market  in  the  company  truck.  There 
are  in  the  company  young  printers,  electricians,  automobile  me- 
chanics, young  painters.  All  have  learned  to  cook.  Beside  the  mem- 
bers of  the  company  who  live  in  the  theatre  house,  do  nothing  but 
theatre,  there  are  others  who  come  in.  There  is  a  real  estate  man 
from  a  near-by  town,  a  man  who  works  in  his  father's  junk  yard, 
a  truck  driver,  an  automobile  salesman.  There  are  daughters  of  rich 
men  from  Philadelphia,  aspiring  actors  who  own  their  cars,  who 
get  home  from  rehearsals  often  at  daylight.  You  may  see  one  of 
these,  a  rather  delicate-looking  girl,  sitting  in  the  sun  back  of  the 
theatre  on  a  summer  afternoon.  She  is  cleaning  and  shining  men's 
shoes  and  is  quite  gay  about  it.  There  are  twenty-seven  pairs  of 
them  near  her  on  the  grass. 

The   place   called   "Hedgerow"   is   peculiarly   interesting   to   an 
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American  just  now.  What  is  there  young  men  and  women  will  not 
do  to  find  work  that  may  give  them  feeling  of  use?  The  idea,  ap- 
parently dominant  in  Jasper  Deeter's  mind,  seldom  insisted  upon, 
always  in  many  ways  being  put  forth,  that  the  life  of  the  theatre, 
even  under  hard  conditions  and  on  a  small  scale,  is  enough,  doesn't 
always  take.  Apparently  in  any  group  of  people,  given  the  initial 
passion  for  acting  that  would  make  any  one  of  them  want  to  come 
to  Hedgerow,  there  will  be  specially  talented  ones.  Nowadays  New 
York  producers  watch  the  place  and  the  movie  companies  send  their 
agents. 

And  then  there  is  such  a  thing  as  love  and  marriage.  Young 
women  get  married  and  have  children.  They  can't  very  well  have 
them  in  a  theatre. 

It  isn't  always  special  talent  that  is  wanted.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  good  body,  good  legs.  A  young  man  does  well  in  juvenile 
roles.  He  has  charm.  Or  there  is  another  young  man  who  is  very 
handsome  and  who  will  photograph  well.  He  may  make  a  good 
movie  lover.  Often  the  young  come  quite  convinced  they  under- 
stand Deeter's  purpose.  They  will  work  hard  and  if  they  succeed 
in  becoming  real  actors  they  will  stick.  They  haven't  been  tempted. 

Is  there  a  definite  purpose?  If  there  is,  the  audiences  are  un- 
aware of  it.  Deeter  himself  seems  absorbed  in  simply  doing  shows 
well.  If  there  is  a  central  idea,  passionately  clung  to,  it  may  have 
come  out  of  Jasper  Deeter's  experience  with  the  Provincetown. 
That  was  an  organization  devoted  to  the  makers  and  doers  of 
plays.  Writers,  actors,  directors,  and  scene  makers  worked  together. 
Success  came  and  it  fell  to  pieces.  A  few  emerged  as  big  figures  in 
the  New  York  theatre.  The  rest  were  lost. 

And  then  there  was  something  else.  Deeter,  as  actor,  did  very 
beautifully  the  part  of  the  grubby  little  Englishman  in  "Emperor 
Jones."  He  might  have  gone  on  getting  other  such  parts.  There  is 
a  rather  tragic  thing  happens  to  many  of  the  players  in  our  modern 
theatre.  Player  after  player  might  be  used  as  example.  There  is,  to 
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take  one  example,  the  fine  actor  Mary  Morris.  She  is  a  hard  worker, 
a  student.  Her  work  in  the  part  of  Abbie  Putnam  in  O'Neill's 
"Desire  Under  the  Elms,"  attracted  wide  attention.  She  was  the 
leading  woman  in  "Double  Door."  It  is  likely  that  for  the  rest  of 
her  life  as  a  player  Miss  Morris  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
get  work  except  in  such  parts.  The  New  York  newspapers  recently 
carried  a  publicity  story  about  the  young  player  who  bounces  the 
ball  off  the  shack  in  "Tobacco  Road."  He  has  bounced  the  ball  so 
and  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  times.  It  isn't  the  happiest 
thought  in  the  world. 

The  thought  Jasper  Deeter  seems  to  cling  to  is  of  more  and  more 
challenge  in  his  work  for  the  player.  It  is  apparent  that  Deeter 
thinks  it  is  to  be  found  only  in  repertoire  and  in  the  experimental 
theatre.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  make  a  real  actor.  A  young  painter 
may  work  in  a  loft  or  a  writer  in  a  railroad  station  but  an  actor 
must  have  fellows.  He  must  have  a  theatre. 

And  there  is  another  idea.  Jasper  Deeter  is  not  just  a  theatre  man. 
He  is  a  born  teacher  and  he  believes  it  is  possible,  if  often  difficult, 
to  run  a  theatre  for  actors  and  writers  as  well  as  for  audiences,  that 
it  is  possible,  through  a  theatre,  to  give  more  dignity  to  the  lives  of 
actors. 

"You  can't  do  it  and  be  a  big  shot,  not  now,"  he  would  say.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  his  own  experience  with  the  Provincetown 
and  later  as  both  actor  and  director  in  the  so-called  "big"  world 
of  the  theatre  has  taught  him  something.  Men  who  achieve  ex- 
cellence in  any  field  in  America  are  always  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing the  thing  called  a  "celebrity."  It  is  a  pretty  bitter  handicap  for 
any  one  wanting  to  go  on  trying  to  do  good  work.  It  may  be  that 
Deeter,  in  starting  his  own  theatre  venture  in  a  rather  out-of-the- 
way  place,  being  always  chary  of  accepting  patronage,  always  put- 
ting others  through  certain  hardships,  making  them  earn  the  right 
to  work,  that  in  all  of  this  he  hasn't  been  entirely  a  fool.  It  is  amazing 
how  few  men  get  any  satisfaction  out  of  what  is  called  fame. 
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Deeter  and  the  others  have  managed  to  keep  their  theatre  going. 
It  has  remained  on  the  whole  pretty  experimental.  There  is  defi- 
nitely about  the  place  the  feeling  of  men  and  women  having  a  good 
time.  In  our  commercial  theatre  there  is,  as  every  actor  knows  and 
except  for  a  few  big  stars,  always  the  danger  of  being,  for  long 
periods,  out  of  work,  the  weary  tramping  from  casting  agency  to 
casting  agency.  There  is  the  cry  for  plays.  "Why  do  we  not  get 
plays?"  As  though  there  were  not  many  beautiful  old  plays  often 
not  seen  in  our  theatre  for  years.  In  the  world  of  books  there  is 
the  bookshelf.  In  two  minutes  I  can  step  there.  I  can  again  become 
lost  in  the  pages  of  my  Moore,  my  Borrow,  my  Turgenev. 

Not  much  dignity  in  the  way  of  life  of  many,  many  actors.  The 
fact  hurts  Deeter.  At  any  rate,  at  the  Hedgerow,  the  actor  can  al- 
ways work.  He  has  always  a  mature  man  of  the  theatre  at  hand, 
eager  to  help,  ready  at  any  time,  day  or  night,  to  work  with  him, 
talk  with  him  and,  for  Deeter,  the  rare  pleasure  any  born  teacher 
must  get  in  seeing  some  youngster,  after  many  awkward  attempts, 
get  into  it,  come  through,  get  at  last  really  into  some  role,  the  role 
felt  down  through  the  very  body  of  the  actor. 

The  effect  of  that  upon  all  of  the  other  actors  upon  the  stage. 

There  have  been,  in  the  fourteen  years,  something  like  four  hun- 
dred actors  ground  through  the  Hedgerow  mill.  Applications  from 
hopefuls  pour  in,  too  many  of  them.  Few  can  be  accepted.  More  and 
more  writers  send  scripts.  Audiences  do  slowly  grow.  Many  actors 
go  out.  They  are  on  the  New  York  stage.  They  are  in  Hollywood. 

Others  stick.  They  do  not  care  for  any  theatre  other  than  what 
they  have  got.  They  go  on  working  there  year  after,  taking  what 
hardships  come,  apparently  glad  to  be  where  they  are. 

To  be  always  working.  To  be  where  there  is  always  work  to  be 
done. 

Go  to  Hedgerow  on  a  summer  day.  It  is  perhaps  two  in  the  after- 
noon and  the  actors  are  just  getting  out  of  bed.  There  may  have 
been  a  rehearsal  lasting  until  four  in  the  morning  and  another  will 
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start  at  three.  The  actors,  men  and  women,  are  going  into  the 
kitchen  of  the  theatre  house  to  prepare  each  his  own  breakfast. 
There  is  a  group  gathered  about  a  long  table  in  the  dining  room 
and  they  are  shelling  peas  for  the  evening  meal.  Deeter  is  among 
them.  He  is  unshorn,  unshaven,  carelessly  dressed.  Opposite  him  at 
the  table  and  also  helping  in  the  pea  shelling  is  a  young  woman 
actor,  who  in  the  show  last  night  got  all  the  applause.  It  was  for 
her,  from  an  audience  point  of  view,  a  big  night  but,  see,  there  is 
something  wrong.  She  knows  it.  For  a  time  she  sits  in  silence  and 
occasionally  she  looks  at  Deeter.  She  has  surrendered  to  the  always 
present  temptation  for  the  actor,  the  temptation  to  overplay,  become 
a  point  maker,  steal  the  show.  "See  how  beautifully  I  am  acting  this 
role,  how  I  stand  out  among  all  the  other  players  on  this  stage." 
How  persistently,  over  and  over,  this  sort  of  thing  is  done  on  our 
stage.  Reputations  are  built  on  doing  it.  The  actor  at  Hedgerow 
speaks  and  the  room  becomes  silent.  "Well,"  she  says  and  presently, 
"did  I  again?"  she  adds. 

"Yes,"  says  Deeter,  "you  know  you  did."  Like  all  good  teachers 
Jasper  Deeter  is  never  tyrannical.  He  is  infinitely  patient.  "Wait," 
he  will  say  to  a  criticism  of  one  of  his  actors.  "He  is  still  trying. 
He  is  working."  He  explains  now  to  the  actor.  "You  did  not  want 
to  do  it.  You  did  not  want  to  spoil  the  work  of  all  the  others  on 
the  stage.  I  understand.  Again  you  were  too  determined.  You  were 
afraid  you  would  not  get  it  done  and  so  you  got  it  all  up  in  your 
head.  You  could  not  let  go.  The  other  players  on  the  stage  were 
thrown  ofr".  As  I  have  told  you  many  times  and  as  you  know  well, 
playing  is  always  a  group  matter.  When  you  become  like  that,  all 
mind,  determined,  conscious  of  technique,  the  others  cannot  exist 
in  the  play.  The  play  and  others  get  lost.  Only  you  remain." 

"Yes,"  says  the  actor.  She  is  relieved.  She  knows  that  the  other 
actors,  sitting  about,  do  not  too  much  blame  her  for  what  she  has 
done,  because  again  tonight  one  of  them  may  do  the  same  thing 
and  later,  in  the  presence  of  Deeter,  also  be  ashamed. 
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It  goes  on.  In  his  patient,  persistent  way  Jasper  Deeter  has  been 
able  to  make  his  little  repertoire  theatre  Hedgerow  a  way  of  living 
for  his  people.  Jasper  Deeter  and  the  actors  gathered  about  him  in 
their  theatre  in  the  old  mill  over  there  near  Media,  Pennsylvania, 
do  seem  to  enjoy  themselves.  You  hear  little  among  these  young 
men  and  women  of  the  defeat  of  the  young,  the  lost  generation. 
They  keep  going  along.  It  is  a  significant  enough  fact  in  the  story 
of  the  theatre  just  now. 
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WINESBURG,  OHIO 

A  PLAY 
IN   NINE  SCENES 


NOTES  ON  PRODUCTION 

After  a  good  deal  of  experimenting  we  have  found  that  "Wines- 
burg,  Ohio"  seemed  to  gain  a  certain  strength  by  great  simplicity 
in  stage  settings.  There  is  a  tremendous  advantage  in  having  the 
scenes  move  forward  rapidly,  the  shift  being  made  in  a  few  minutes 
while  the  theatre  remains  dark.  This  gives  the  play  a  rapid  flow  and 
also  affords  greater  freedom  of  movement.  The  play  is  a  play  of 
character,  the  attempt  being  made  to  give  each  character  full  de- 
velopment. 

By  extreme  simplification  of  the  settings  emphasis  is  all  on  the 
people. 


THE  CAST 

Doctor  Parcival 
Doctor  Reefy 
Louise  Trunion 
Tom  Willard 
George  Willard 
Seth  Richmond 
Belle  Carpenter 
Elizabeth  Willard 
Fred 

Joe  Welling 
Helen  White 
Banker  White 
Ed  Hanby 


SCENES 

Act  One  :  Scene  i  —  The  Winesburg  Cemetery 
Scene  2  — Doctor  Reefy's  Office 
Scene  3  — Banker  White's  House 
Scene  4  —  A  Village  Street  in  front  of  Louise  Trun ion's 

House 
Scene  5  — George  Willard's  Room 
Scene  6  —  Helen  White's  House 
Scene  7  — Louise  Trunion's  House 
Scene  8  — Mrs.  Willard's  Room 

Epilogue 
In  Ed  Hanby 's  Saloon 


SCENE  I 

time:  Early  afternoon,  summer,  igoo 

There  is  an  almost  bare  stage  with  a  bluish-gray 
background  to  give  the  impression  of  space.  There 
are  a  few  gravestones,  one  of  which  is  broad  and 
square  so  that  an  actor  standing  on  it  will  be  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  crowd 

A  great  deal  of  the  scene  ta\es  place  offstage,  left. 
The  players  on  the  stage  are  at  a  corner  of  the 
graveyard  at  the  edge  of  the  crowd  attending  a 
burial 

A  town  character,  windpeter  winters,  has  been 
filled  by  a  train  and  the  town  has  turned  out  for 
the  burial 

Before  the  curtain  rises  the  song  "Praise  God  from 
Whom  All  Blessings  Flow"  is  being  played  on  a 
phonograph  record.  With  the  rise  of  curtain  the 
music  stops 

Offstage  left  a  preacher  is  saying  a  prayer.  Some- 
times his  words  are  heard,  sometimes  lost 

minister's  voice 

Lamb  of  God,  spread  Thy  wings  over  this  departing  spirit. 
Bathe  him  in  Thy  golden  light. 

Voice  trails  off 

There  are  two  young  boys  and  two  girls  in  the 
group  upstage  center,  and  one  of  the  young  men 
suddenly  snatches  the  hat  from  the  head  of  one  of 
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the  girls  and  puts  it  on  his  own  head.  He  runs 
away  from  her  and  she  follows,  giggling.  The 
other  young  man  and  woman  are  immensely 
amused.  She  catches  the  young  man  and  struggles 
with  him  and  gets  bac\  her  hat.  She  loo\s  at  it 
ruefully  as  the  hat  is  decorated  with  feathers  and 
flowers  and  they  have  become  disarranged 

YOUNG  GIRL 

Oh,  you  mean  thing. 

The  noise  they  made  interrupts  the  prayer  and  a 
man  in  the  group  turns  and  calls  to  them 

MAN 

Say,  you  back  there,  what  do  you  think  this  is,  a  funeral  or  a 
picnic  ? 

doctor  parcival,  accompanied  by  doctor  reefy  and 
followed  by  tom  willard,  comes  out  of  the  crowd, 
left,  doctor  parcival  goes  to  the  bench,  right  front, 
and  sits  and  doctor  reefy  sits  beside  him.  All  these 
men  are  middle-aged  men,  say  fifty  years  old.  doctor 
parcival  is  somewhat  fat  and  of  medium  height. 
He  is  a  man  with  a  face  red  from  drinking  and 
now  he  is  a  little  lit  up.  He  is  dressed  in  a  long-tail 
blac\  coat,  loud-striped ,  soiled  trousers,  and  a  soiled 
white  vest 

doctor  reefy  is  a  rather  stooped,  fussy  man  with 
graying  hair,  dressed  in  a  worn  but  clean  suit  of 
blac\,  and  tom  willard  has  rigged  himself  out  in 
a  long  blac\  coat,  tom  has  a  big  blac\  moustache 

minister's  voice 

Lamb  of  God,  forgive  this  erring  brother  his  transgressions  in 
this  vale  of  tears.  Spread  Thy  wings,  Lamb  of  God,  carry  him 
safely  over  the  Golden  River. 
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The  giggling  of  the  young  people  interrupts  the 
preacher  again,  and  the  undertaker  pops  out  of 
the  crowd,  puts  his  finger  to  his  lips  and  motions 
them  to  be  silent.  He  is  a  small,  rather  obsequious 
man 

UNDERTAKER 

Sh!  Keep  quiet!  Don't  you  hear?  He's  praying. 

doctor  parcival  and  doctor  reefy  are  sitting  on 
the  stone  bench  and  tom  willard  stands  just  at 
reefy's  shoulder.  Young  george  willard,  seth  Rich- 
mond, and  fred  have  come  out  of  the  crowd  and 
sit  on  the  ground  near  parcival 

parcival  Taking  a  bottle  from  his  pocket 

I  brought  you  here,  Doctor  Reefy,  hoping  you  would  take  a 
little  nip  with  me. 

Clears  his  throat 
A  funeral  is  a  dry  business.  Think  of  it,  that  preacher  at  the 
church  trying  to  talk  old  Windpeter  Winters  into  heaven.  It  is 
going  to  be  hot  where  he  will  go  and  where  I'll  go,  too.  It  makes 
me  want  to  refresh  myself  just  thinking  about  it. 

tom  willard,  seeing  the  bottle  in  parcival's  hand, 
leans  forward  eagerly 

reefy  With  dignity 

No,  I  thank  you,  Doctor  Parcival. 

tom  Wanting  to  call  attention  to  himself 

Ahem.  How-de-do,  Doctor?  Lordy,  this  is  the  hottest  day  this 
summer.  I  walked  clear  out  here  from  town.  You  don't  have  to 
tell  me  how  dry  you  are,  Doctor  Parcival.  I  know. 
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parcival  Turning  to  tom  smiling 

Why,  hello,  Tom.  You'll  join  me?  He's  still  praying  in  there. 
No  short  prayer  will  ever  get  an  old  rapscallion  like  Windpeter 
Winters  through  the  Golden  Gate. 

In  the  crowd  at  the  bac\  there  are  some  women 
who  now  turn  and  see  parcival  holding  the  bottle 
in  his  hand  and  about  to  drin\.  They  ma\e  motions, 
indicating  that  they  are  shocked  and  turn  to  whis- 
per to  one  another  and  point.  The  three  boys  laugh 
and  a  woman  runs  over  from  the  crowd  and  hits 
seth  Richmond  with  her  fan.  The  three  boys  are 
all  young  fellows,  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old. 
george  willard  is  more  carelessly  dressed  than  the 
other  two 

SETH 

Gee,  George,  put  every  one's  name  down,  I  dare  you.  Half  the 
toughs  and  no-accounts  in  town  are  here. 

FRED 

A  lot  of  nice  people,  too.  What  a  mix-up.  I  saw  big  old  Moll 
Hunter.  Gee,  did  you  see  the  ostrich  feather  she's  wearing?  I 
bet  you  don't  dare  to  describe  her  outfit  in  the  paper.  Put  her  in 
as  a  society  dame,  I  dare  you. 

tom  willard  is  just  reaching  to  ta\e  the  drin\  from 
doctor  parcival  when  he  hears  the  voices  of  the 
young  men  and  turning  quic\ly,  sees  george.  He 
draws  himself  up 

TOM 

No,  thanks,  Doctor  Parcival.  I  am  a  man  who  can  take  it  or 
let  it  alone. 

parcival  Turning  from  tom  and  also  seeing  the  three  boys. 

He  smiles  and  turns  bac\  to  tom.  With  his  free 
hand  ma\es  a  sweeping  motion 
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Ah!  I  see,  Tom.  Tom,  you  misjudge  your  son.  He's  a  good  boy. 
He  won't  put  it  in  the  paper,  will  you,  George  ? 
fred  and  seth  are  amused 

GEORGE 

I  guess  it's  better  in  the  belly  than  in  the  paper,  Doctor. 

fred  and  seth  move  off  smiling  at  tom's  evident 
discomfort,  tom  straightens  up  and  strokes  his 
moustache 

TOM 

I'm  a  man  who  can  take  it  or  let  it  alone. 

Some  young  girls  come  out  of  the  crowd,  fred  and 
seth  are  immediately  interested.  They  punch  each 
other  and  ma\e  motions,  indicating  their  interest. 
They  wave  at  the  girls  who  wave  bac\  to  them 

parcival  Holding  up  the  bottle 

There  you  are.  Tom  has  said  it.  It's  like  life,  eh,  take  it  or  leave 
it  alone. 

seth  and  fred  have  gone  into  the  crowd  and  george 
moves  over  to  his  father.  From  the  grave  the  voice 
of  the  minister  is  heard,  parcival  drin\s  from  the 
bottle,  wipes  the  opening  with  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  puts  the  cor\  bac\  and  returns  the  bottle  to 
his  poc\et 

voice  of  minister 

Lamb  of  God,  open  Thy  soft  enfolding  arms.  Take  our  erring 
brother  home. 

george  has  crossed  to  his  father,  and  parcival  and 

REEFY  StOp  tO  loo\  at  GEORGE  and  TOM 
GEORGE 

Hello,  Father,  how's  mother  today? 
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TOM 

Oh,  she's  all  right,  boy. 

Ta\es  on  an  air  of  importance 

Boy,  I  didn't  want  you  to  be  a  newspaper  man,  but,  now  that 
you  are  one,  be  on  the  job,  alive,  alert,  awake.  Watch  everything, 
boy.  It's  the  little  things  that  count. 

tom  has  set  himself  to  give  the  boy  a  lecture  on  his 
duty  but  at  this  moment  joe  welling  rushes  in  and 
addresses  parcival  and  reefy 

george  Hurriedly 

Yes.  Yes.  I  understand,  Dad. 

joe  is  a  rather  slender  man,  small,  with  a  little 
moustache  and  is  anywhere  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  years  old.  He  is  a  man  very  vividly  alive.  He 
has  on  a  neat  blac\  suit  and  wears  a  loud  red  tie 
and  a  brown  derby  hat.  He  wears  glasses  and  con- 
tinually  adjusts  them  to  his  nose  nervously.  Every- 
thing he  does  is  done  in  little  rushes.  When  he 
talks,  he  hesitates  for  a  moment,  seems  at  a  loss  for 
words  and  then  suddenly  the  words  rush  out  of 
him.  He  moves  about  in  the  same  way,  continually 
stopping,  looking  with  great  curiosity  about  and 
then  rushing  forward  again.  When  he  talks  to  any 
one,  he  is  inclined  to  crowd— to  get  in  close,  almost 
pushing  his  listener  aside 

joe  To  parcival  and  reefy 

Men  ...  I  tell  you  what— it  ain't  right— I  mean  this  burying 
business  .  .  .  stickin'  dead  people  into  the  ground.  They  ought  to 
be  cremated.  Why  men,  you  ought  to  read  the  latest  scientific 
papers.  Cremation's  the  thing  now.  It's  sanitary.  It's  modern.  It's 
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the  latest  thing.  I  tell  you  men,  Winesburg  ought  to  get  up  to 
snuff. 

Turns  to  george 

George,  come  here.  Get  out  your  notebook.  Listen  to  this, 
George.  Put  it  down.  Cremation's  the  thing  now.  Winesburg's 
behind  the  times.  Get  it  in  the  paper.  Write  it  up.  Cremation's  the 
thing.  It's  nice.  It's  healthy. 

Runs  from  george  to  reefy  and  parcival  and  then 
bac\  to  GEORGE 

It's  a  good  idea.  You  burn  the  body  up.  You  put  the  ashes  in 
an  urn.  You  put  the  urn  on  the  mantel  in  the  front  room,  in  the 
parlor.  You  can  show  it  to  people.  Don't  you  see  how  nice  it  is? 
Why,  this  burying  people's  behind  the  times,  it's  barbarism. 

PARCIVAL 

Sure,  Joe.  Good  idea.  Only  I  wouldn't  want  Windpeter's  ashes 
in  no  urn  in  my  room.  He's  too  full  of  alcohol.  He'd  burn  too 
well.  It  'ud  remind  me  of  how  well  I'll  burn.  No,  Joe.  When  my 
time  comes,  pickle  me  and  let  me  lie  in  the  pickle. 

belle  carpenter  enters  from  right  followed  by  ed 
hanby  and  louise  trunion.  ed  is  carrying  a  large 
wreath,  belle  is  a  strong-looking,  handsome  woman 
of  about  thirty,  louise  trunion  is  a  young  girl 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  somewhat  pretentiously  and 
showily  dressed,  in  a  bright  red  dress  made  of 
cheap  material.  To  top  off  her  costume,  she  has  on 
a  rather  absurd  hat.  It  is  a  wide-brimmed,  blac\ 
straw,  and  is  decorated  with  a  large  but  soiled 
ostrich  feather.  She  is  a  pert  little  thing,  independent 
and  ready  to  snub  any  one  who  tries  to  high-hat 
her.  ed  hanby  is  a  big  man  with  a  heavy  blac\ 
moustache  and  a  big  cigar  in  his  mouth.  He  is  of 
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the  prizefighter  type  and  he  enters  carrying  a  huge 
wreath  made  of  artificial  flowers,  a  horseshoe  with 
a  bar  across  it  on  which  the  word  pal  has  been 
spelled  in  flowers.  Seeing  him,  joe  welling  rushes 
away  from  reefy,  george  and  parcival  and  to  ed 
joe 

Hello,  Ed,  hello,  hello.  Hello,  Louise.  Ed,  what  have  you  got 
here?  Say,  that's  fine,  that's  beautiful. 

He  drops  to  his  \nees  in  front  of  the  wreath  which 
ed  hanby  sets  on  the  floor,  standing  and  holding 
it  up.  For  a  moment  ed  loo\s  proud  of  the  praise 
joe  welling  is  bestowing  on  his  wreath  and  then, 
looking  about,  sees  george  willard.  He  loo\s 
quickly  from  george  to  louise  and  then  bac\  to  joe 

ED  To  JOE 

Sure,  Joe.  You  like  her,  eh,  Joe? 

JOE 

Why,  Ed,  it's  fine,  it's  grand. 

He  is  on  his  \nees  running  his  fingers  over  the 
wreath 

Gee,  at  first  I  thought  they  were  real.  Where'd  you  get  it,  Ed? 
It  cost  you  a  pile,  eh?  You  never  got  this  in  Winesburg.  I  bet 
you  sent  to  Cleveland  for  this.  Say,  Ed,  I  tell  you  what,  she'll  last. 

To  GEORGE 

George,  get  this  for  the  paper.  Here's  something.  Look.  Here's 
violets,  here's  daisies,  here's  roses.  Write  her  up,  George. 

He  jumps  up  and  addresses  ed 

Ed,  she's  fine.  You  got  to  touch  them  with  your  hands  to  see 
they  ain't  real.  What'd  she  cost  you,  Ed? 
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ed  Proudly 

Well,  she  cost  me  enough,  Joe,  but  what  do  I  care!  Windpeter 
was  a  good  old  scout.  He  was  my  friend.  I  wanted  to  do  him 

right. 

The  attention  of  ed  being  on  the  wreath  louise 
starts  to  move  away  from  him  toward  george  but 
ed  puts  out  his  hand  and  grabs  her  by  the  arm 

ED  To  LOUISE 

Say,  Kid,  what's  your  rush?  You  wait  for  me,  see. 

louise  To  ed,  throwing  up  her  head 

Is  that  so  ?  Let  go  of  me.  Say,  who  do  you  think  you  are  ? 

parcival  has  again  ta\en  the  bottle  from  his  pocket 
and  now  speaks  to  joe  and  ed 

parcival  To  joe 

Join  me,  Joe.  Doctor  Reefy's  gone  W  C  T  U  on  me. 

To  ED 

And  you  too,  Ed.  You  know  it's  good  stuff.  You  sold  it  to  me 
...  or  rather  you  gave  me  credit  for  it. 

joe  and  ed  step  over  to  parcival  and,  seeing  their 
attention  ta\en,  louise  slips  over  to  george  and 
puts  a  note  into  his  hand.  She  then  goes  into  the 
crowd,  flinging  up  her  head,  and  disappears  into 
the  crowd  as  george,  confused,  loo\s  after  her  first, 
then  around  at  ed.  He  puts  the  note  quickly  into 
his  poc\et  but  seeing  that  he  isn't  noticed  ta\es  it 
quickly  out  and  reads  it 

JOE  To  PARCIVAL 

No.  No.  Doc,  I  can't.  My  girl's  in  there,  Doc.  She'd  smell  my 
breath,  sure,  Doc. 
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ED 

No,  I  thank  you.  Not  now,  Doc. 

VOICE  OF  UNDERTAKER 

Offstage 

There.  There.  Down  a  little  on  your  side,  Jake.  Hold  her,  back 
there,  Harry.  There.  There.  That's  better. 

REEFY 

They  seem  to  be  having  trouble  getting  our  friend  Windpeter 
under  the  sod. 

parcival  stands  holding  the  bottle  in  his  hand,  joe 
welling  rushes  suddenly  away.  He  runs  from  man 
to  man  in  the  crowd  inside  whispering  to  each 

ED 

I'll  bet  they  didn't  make  it  big  enough  for  old  Windpeter. 

Turning  to  parcival 

Do  you  know  what,  Doc,  when  Jim  Watson  was  buried  last 
spring,  they  dug  the  grave  the  day  before  and  a  hen  came  and 
laid  an  egg  in  it. 

parcival  and  reefy  laugh 

Did  you  hear  about  Bill  Graves?  He  was  drunk  last  night  and 
was  arrested.  He's  in  jail.  Every  time  some  one  dies  or  gets  killed, 
he  gets  scared  and  gets  drunk.  A  horse  killed  Will  Turner  last 
fall.  Now  Bill's  afraid  of  horses.  He's  afraid  of  buggies,  thrashing 
machines  and  measles.  Now  he'll  be  afraid  of  railroad  trains. 

ed  loo\s  around  and  for  the  first  time  notices  that 
louise  is  gone.  He  stands  staring  at  george  who  is 
nervous  and  embarrassed,  ed  ta\es  a  step  toward 
him,  then  turns  bac\  to  parcival.  During  the  fol- 
lowing speech  by  parcival  he  \eeps  looking  anx- 
iously about  for  louise.  At  this  moment  the  un- 
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dertaker  pops  out  of  the  crowd  and  runs  about 
with  his  fingers  to  his  lips 

UNDERTAKER 

How-de-do,  Mrs.  Musgrave,  Mrs.  Hurd,  Mrs.  Wilder,  Mr. 
Funk.  Hello,  Fred,  Jim,  Steve. 

He  disappears  again  in  the  crowd 

PARCIVAL 

Well,  here's  to  Bill  Graves,  and  to  you,  Ed,  and  to  me  and 
Windpeter,  now  dead  .  .  .  four  good  faithful  drunkards.  Ed, 
don't  you  ever  go  out  of  the  saloon  business.  It  would  end  me  if 
you  did,  Ed,  burn  me  up.  It  would  break  my  heart.  Ed,  don't 
you  ever  desert  us,  me  and  Bill  Graves,  two  true  believers. 

He  holds  the  bottle  and  pats  ed  on  the  shoulder 
Ed,  you  are  the  only  royal  dispenser  of  life's  true  elixir.  Remem- 
ber this  is  Ohio,  Ed.  Don't  ever  desert  our  little  band  of  true 
believers  here  in  Winesburg.  We  are  true  drunkards,  dreamers, 
truthseekers.  Ed,  here's  to  you  and  our  lost  brother  Windpeter 
Winters. 

He  drin\s 

As  all  this  is  going  on,  belle  carpenter  comes  out 
of  the  crowd  and  tal\s  earnestly  to  doctor  reefy 

BELLE  To  REEFY 

I  want  to  speak  to  you  a  moment. 

They  tal\,  reefy  coming  down  right  followed  by 

BELLE 

GEORGE,    FRED,    and    SETH    gO    Up  Stage.    GEORGE    gOeS 

into  the  crowd  and  seth  climbs  up  to  stand  on  a 
gravestone 

minister's  voice 
Earth  to  earth 
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Ashes  to  ashes 

Dust  to  dust 

And  the  spirit  to  the  Lord  who  gave  it. 

seth  Excited 

Look,  Fred.  I've  found  a  fine  place.  We  can  see  everything. 
Come  on. 

FRED 

Where's  George? 

SETH 

Oh,  I  don't  know.  Let  him  go. 

FRED 

No,  come  on,  let's  find  him. 

The  two  boys  go  into  the  crowd  to  find  george, 
fred  eagerly,  seth  reluctantly 

reefy  To  belle  who  has  been  talhjng  to  him  in  a  low 

voice.  She  is  much  agitated 

Why,  Belle,  I'm  amazed,  Belle.  Belle  I  would  if  I  could—  But 

.  .  .  you  know,  Belle,  there's  the  law.  You,  Belle  .  .  .  why  I 

thought  ...  I  thought  you  were  too  shrewd,  too  wise  to  get 

caught  like  this. 

belle  Sharply 

Well,  I  am  caught  and  if  you  or  some  other  Doctor  can't  or 
won't  help  me  then  some  man  will  have  to  pay. 

REEFY 

Of  course.  Of  course.  Who  is  it,  Belle? 

belle  Not  looking  at  him  .  .  .  agitated 

It's  .  .  .  it's  ...  I  don't  want  to  tell,  not  yet. 

seth  comes  out  of  the  crowd  and  stands  listening 
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REEFY 

The  law.  The  law.  Damn  the  law.  Belle.  I  do  want  to  help 
you.  I'd  want  to  help  any  woman  in  such  a  position.  The  law 
...  so  fussy  about  a  thing  like  this  and  then,  after  a  child  is 
born,  not  caring  a  rap  what  becomes  of  it.  Belle,  be  frank  with 
me.  Come  on.  Who  is  the  man? 

BELLE 

It  isn't  a  man.  It  isn't  any  one  you'd  think.  It's  a  young  boy 
here  in  town. 

REEFY 

A  boy  .  .  .  what  boy? 

belle  She  loo\s  off  into  crowd 

There.  There  he  is. 

REEFY 

Belle!  Not  one  of  those  boys.  Quick  .  .  .  tell  me,  Belle  .  .  . 
which  one? 

They  are  interrupted  by  the  entrance,  front  right, 
of  banker  white  and  his  daughter,  helen.  Helen 
white  is  a  charming-looking  girl  of  perhaps  eigh- 
teen and  her  father  is  a  rather  handsome  slender 
man  with  prematurely  gray  hair,  and  an  air  of 
assurance.  He  is  a  bit  of  a  dandy  and  wears  a  white 
duc\  suit  with  a  flower  in  the  lapel,  and  carries 
a  cane,  belle  turns  and,  seeing  the  banker,  is  im- 
mediately terribly  upset.  She  steps  quickly  away 
toward  the  gate  but  reefy  puts  out  a  hand  and  de- 
tains her.  Offstage  a  choir  begins  to  sing  the  song 
"Safe  In  the  Arms  of  Jesus"  and  the  song  carries 
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on  through  the  scene  on  the  stage  immediately 
following.  The  choir  sings  three  verses  of  the  song 

belle  Hurriedly 

I  don't  want  to  see  that  man. 

She  indicates  banker  white  with  a  movement  of 
her  hand 

REEFY 

Tell  me,  Belle. 

belle  Starting  away 

I'll  show  you  later.  You  watch.  I'll  speak  to  him.  It  will  be  the 
one  I  speak  to. 

She  goes  away  into  the  crowd 

HELEN 

What  is  it,  Father? 

BANKER  WHITE        Turns  to  DOCTOR  REEFY 

Why,  nothing,  dear.  Hello,  Doctor  Reefy. 

doctor  reefy  arises  and  banker  white  sits  beside 

PARCIVAL 
REEFY 

Good  afternoon,  Mr.  White.  Good  afternoon,  Helen.  I  am  sur- 
prised to  see  you  here,  Mr.  White. 

Turns  to  helen 

and  Helen,  too.  How  nice.  What  a  surprise. 

banker  white     Smiling,  seated 

We  were  out  for  a  walk.  You  know  these  Sunday  afternoons 
in  Winesburg,  Doctor.  Even  a  funeral  breaks  the  monotony  .  .  . 

To  REEFY 

About  this  Windpeter  Winters.  Do  you  know  the  details  about 
his  death?  Were  you  called  in,  Doctor? 
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doctor  reefy        Indicating  parcival 

Here's  Doctor  Parcival.  He  was  an  eyewitness,  I  believe. 
Turning  to  parcival 

Parcival,  tell  Mr.  White  about  the  death  of  our  friend,  Wind- 
peter  Winters. 

parcival  Bracing  himself,  seated 

Windpeter  Winters.  He's  dead.  God  rest  his  soul.  An  honorable 
death,  sirs,  at  the  hands  of  a  railroad  locomotive. 

The  boys  again  come  out  of  the  crowd  and  stand 
listening.  Helen  stands  a  little  bac\,  deeply  inter- 
ested 
white 

Just  how  did  it  happen? 

parcival 

He  stands  on  the  track  .  .  .  so  .  .  .  down  near  the  railroad 
station.  Doctor  Reefy  here  is  under  the  illusion  that  I  saw  it,  but 
I  didn't.  Alas,  that  pleasure  was  denied  me.  Did  you  know,  gen- 
tlemen, that  this  Windpeter  once  made  me  get  off  the  sidewalk ? 

white  Amused 

Surely  not  you,  Doctor  Parcival. 

PARCIVAL 

Yes,  me.  It  was  in  Main  Street,  only  last  week.  "Get  out  of  my 
way,"  he  cries.  "I'm  Windpeter  Winters,  soldier  of  the  republic." 
Did  you  know,  sir,  that  he  was  a  soldier? 

REEFY 

I  believe  I  have  heard  so. 

white  loo\s  around  anxiously  at  helen  who  is 
absorbed  listening 
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PARCIVAL 

You  notice  there  is  no  military  funeral  although  a  few  old 
veteran  hard  drinkers  like  myself  have  turned  out.  So  he  com- 
manded me  to  get  off  the  sidewalk  and  I  submitted,  but  a  rail- 
road train  doesn't  submit. 

WHITE 

Was  it  an  accident,  Doctor? 

PARCIVAL 

Accident?  No.  He  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  railroad  track 
shaking  his  fist.  "Get  out  of  my  way,"  he  cried.  The  train  whistles. 
It  screeches.  The  people  shout.  "Go  to  hell.  I'm  Windpeter  Win- 
ters, God  damn  you."  Thump.  Sausage  meat,  gentlemen. 

He  waves  his  arms 
Sausage  meat,  now  on  its  way  up  to  the  Golden  Gates. 

He  grows  solemn 

Dignity  of  Death,  eh,  gentlemen  ?  Well,  it's  not  so  dignified  when 
you  are  hit  by  a  railroad  engine.  I  don't  believe  they  ever  got 
more  than  two-thirds  of  him. 

white  is  shocked  and  loo\s  around  anxiously  at 

HELEN 
GEORGE 

I  like  that.  I  like  it.  I'd  rather  die  quick  like  that  than  just 
go  on,  just  always  being  nothing,  like  some  people  do. 

PARCIVAL 

Well,  well.  Good  for  you,  George.  Look  at  him,  gentlemen,  our 
representative  of  the  press.  Our  own  James  Gordon  Bennett. 
Save  it,  George,  save  it,  make  a  front-page  story  of  it. 

george  is  embarrassed.  There  is  the  sound  of  dirt 
being  shovelled  into  Windpeter's  grave 
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Sirs,  if  you  are  to  see  them  shovel  Windpeter  into  oblivion  you 

had  better  go  in. 

The  crowd  except  white  and  helen  go  off  toward 
the  burial  led  by  parcival  and  reefy.  The  three 
boys  are  at  the  tail  end  of  the  procession 

WHITE 

You  had  better  go  home  now,  Helen. 

HELEN 

But  Father  .  .  .  please  ...  let  me  stay. 

WHITE 

No,  Helen.  Go  home  now.  Your  mother  will  be  expecting  you. 
This  is  no  place  for  you. 

HELEN 

Oh,  Father,  please. 

WHITE 

No,  Helen.  You  must  go  now. 

white  leaves  to  join  the  others,  helen  who  starts 
offstage  right  glances  bac\  and,  seeing  that  her 
father  is  not  looking,  she  stands  looking  longingly 
at  the  crowd 

FRED 

Oh,  look  who's  here. 

SETH 

Hello,  Miss  Helen.  Don't  go.  We're  coming. 

GEORGE 

Hello,  Helen. 

The  three  boys  come  down  to  helen 

FRED 

Gee,  Helen,  you  ought  to  see  who's  here. 
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seth  Boldly 

Say,  Helen,  you  look  swell  in  that  dress.  Come  on,  stay.  I'll 
take  you  home.  I  got  a  horse  and  buggy  out  here.  Come  on. 
Your  dad  won't  know. 

Helen  Hesitating— turns  to  george  who  stands  a  little  to 

one  side,  rather  embarrassed,  looking  at  her  ad- 
miringly 

Oh,  darn  it,  George,  I  don't  want  to  go.  I  never  get  a  chance 
to  see  things.  George,  I  bet  you  saw  that  man  killed.  Did  you? 
It  must  have  been  terrible,  but  George  .  .  . 

Excited 

Oh,  it  was  kind  of  splendid,  too,  wasn't  it,  George?  Did  you 
see  it? 

GEORGE 

Sure,  Helen,  I  saw  it. 

seth  Derisively 

Gee,  d'you  hear  what  that  old  soak  Parcival  called  George- 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  eh,  Winesburg's  James  Gordon  Bennett. 
Wow,  that's  a  hot  one. 

helen  Giving  seth  a  dirty  loo\ 

I  don't  care,  George.  I  liked  what  you  said.  Oh,  I  think  it  was 
splendid,  that  man  shaking  his  fist  at  a  railroad  train,  daring  it. 
defying  it  like  that.  George,  you  come  to  the  house  soon  and 
tell  me  about  it,  will  you? 

FRED 

Oh,  Helen,  let  me  come? 

GEORGE 

Sure  I  will,  Helen. 
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SETH 

Oh,  George  was  just  getting  of!  some  big  talk. 

helen  Angrily 

It  was  not.  It  wasn't  big  talk.  I  felt  just  as  George  did.  I  have 
to  go  now.  Father  will  see  me  if  I  stay.  He  told  me  to  go.  They're 
singing.  It'll  be  over  in  a  minute. 

helen  goes  offstage,  front,  and  fred  goes  off  into 
the  crowd  left,  seth  is  still  hanging  around,  belle 
enters  followed  by  reefy.  She  crosses  and  exits, 
right  front,  speaking  to  george  as  she  goes 

BELLE 

Why,  hello,  George  Willard,  you  here?  Busy  as  usual.  You  are 
always  so  busy,  aren't  you,  George  ? 

At  the  end  of  belle's  speech  and  with  her  exit 
people  begin  to  come  in  from  the  funeral  and 
reefy  goes  over  to  george.  In  the  crowd  are  several 
men  and  women.  The  singing  is  still  going  on 

VOICES 

Why,  how-de-do,  Senator,  how-de-do.  How-de-do. 

senator  Big,   imposing-looking   man    in    long-tailed   sena- 

torial coat 

How-de-do,  Mrs.  Finley,  Mrs.  Turner,  Miss  Gray.  Hello,  Jim. 
Here,  Jim,  take  one  of  my  cards.  Don't  forget  me  in  November, 
Jim. 

woman's  voice 

Windpeter  Winters,  huh!  He's  had  one  of  the  biggest  funerals 
ever  was  in  Winesburg,  and  look  who  he  was— always  drunk, 
always  fighting. 
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ANOTHER  WOMAN 

I  wanted  to  be  at  the  church  to  see  what  they'd  say  but  we  had 
company  to  dinner  and  they  stayed  and  stayed.  Was  he  natural? 

ANOTHER  WOMAN 

As  natural  as  life.  The  train  didn't  hit  him  in  the  face.  It  hit 
him  in  the  middle. 

ANOTHER  WOMAN 

I  wanted  to  see  a  man  I  was  pretty  sure  was  going  to  hell. 

ANOTHER  WOMAN 

I  don't  think  we  should  judge,  do  you? 

The  women  Exit,  right  front 

a  man  Pointing  at  banker  white 

Look  at  that  get-up. 

ANOTHER  MAN 

What's  he  got  on?  What's  he  wearing? 

ANOTHER  MAN 

Gee,  I  never  saw  a  suit  of  clothes  like  that.  Looks  as  though 
he'd  come  out  here  in  his  underwear. 

The  senator  is  standing  and  shading  hands  as 
though  a  reception  were  going  on 

a  man's  voice 

Eh,  Senator,  why  don't  you  make  a  speech?  Good  chance.  You 
got  a  crowd. 

The  crowd  gradually  passes  off  and  in  the  mean- 
time George  and  doctor  reefy  are  talking,  doctor 
reefy  has  put  his  arm  around  george's  shoulder 

george  As  the  crowd  thins  out,  protesting 

But  Doctor  Reefy,  it  can't  be  true.  It  can't  be  true. 
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The  crowd  is  all  going  off,  right  front,  doctor 
parcival  and  joe  welling  and  tom  willard  come 
across  stage  from  the  left,  joe  welling  is  running 
as  though  looking  for  some  one.  doctor  parcival 
has  a  whisky  bottle  in  his  hand 

PARCIVAL 

Do  have  a  drink  with  me,  Joe,  and  you,  Tom. 

joe  welling  sha\es  his  head  and  tom  willard 
loo\s  uncertainly  about  to  where  george  is  stand- 
ing with  REEFY 
JOE 

I'm  looking  for  my  girl,  Sarah  King— ain't  seen  her  go  out, 
have  you,  Doc? 

TOM  To   PARCIVAL 

No,  thanks.  I'm  a  man  who  can  take  it  or  let  it  alone. 

DOCTOR  REEFY 

To   GEORGE 

Don't  worry,  George.  I'll  stand  by  you.  In  some  way  we'll  make 
it  all  right. 

doctor  reefy  leaves  george  and  goes  to  PARCIVAL, 
tom,  and  joe 

JOE 

I  got  to  go.  I  got  to  find  my  girl. 
He  rushes  off  right 

tom  Rubbing  his  throat  with  his  hand  and  again  look- 

ing bac\  and  seeing  that  george  is  not  looking 
Well,  I  have  a  cold.  I  might  \  es,  I'll  take  a  little  nip. 

parcival  Ignoring  tom,  addrt ssing,  J\Er:YY..T,ht  so,jg  is  ending 

Listen  to  that.  Windpeter  Winters  safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus. 
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Poor  Windpeter.  Gentlemen— I  drink  to  him,  to  Windpeter  Win- 
ters now  safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus.  Oh,  softly  gentle  Jesus  in  Thy 
arms.  Gentlemen. 

He  offers  the  bottle  around  but  all  the  men  except 
tom  sha\e  their  heads,  tom  presses  forward  but 
parcival  pays  no  attention  to  him 

I'm  told  that  Windpeter  Winters  was  an  orphan,  and  so  was  I. 
This  was  my  only  mother.  At  thy  breasts,  dear  mother. 

He  drinks  again  and  holds  the  bottle  before  him, 
touching  the  nec\  of  the  bottle  with  his  hand  with 
elaborate  gentleness 

Sweet  nipple  of  my  mother's  breast.  Milk  of  manhood,  eh? 

He  loo\s  at  doctor  reefy,  and  laughs  as  he  does  so 

As  for  this  Windpeter  Winters,  he's  dead.  God  rest  his  soul. 
He  is  buried  now,  dead  at  the  hands  of  a  railroad  locomotive. 
Sausage  meat,  just  sausage  meat,  safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus. 

The  men  all  exit  right  front,  tom  and  doctor  reefy 
each  taking  hold  of  an  arm  of  doctor  parcival. 
seth  Richmond  appears  from  left  center 

SETH 

Come  on,  George,  what  do  you  say?  Let's  go. 

george  Nervously 

No.  No.  I  can't  go.  I  have  got  to  get  some  more  names.  I'm 
not  through  yet. 

SETH 

Oh,  all  right.  t )    V   j\     " 

He  starts  off  right  buT-  george  calls  to  him 

GEORGE 

Say,  Seth,  look  here."  Gome  here.  Say,  Seth,  I  want  to  ask  you 
something.  There's  a  friend  of  mine— not-  me— some  one  else— I 
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can't  tell  you  who— he's  got  a  woman  in  a  fix,  maybe.  What  can 
he  do?  Do  you  know?  Can  you  tell  me,  Seth? 

seth  Stops  and  comes  bac\  to  george.  He  is  pleased 

Oh,  I  see.  I  see.  So,  George  ...  so,  a  friend  of  yours  has  got 
a  woman  into  trouble,  eh?  Some  mysterious  stranger,  eh?  Of 
course  it's  not  you.  Maybe  it's  James  Gordon  Bennett.  Say,  look 
here,  George,  suppose  I  told  you  I  know  who  your  friend  is  and 
who  the  lady  is,  too? 

george  Frightened 

What  do  you  mean,  Seth? 

SETH 

Say,  George,  don't  think  I'm  so  green.  What  about  Belle 
Carpenter?  What  about  you  and  her,  eh? 

george  Angrily 

What  do  you  mean,  Seth?  Say,  are  you  a  friend  of  mine,  or 
aren't  you? 

seth  Starting  to  wal\  away 

Friend?  Sure.  Only,  say,  George,  don't  think  you  can  put  any- 
thing over  on  me. 

Near  exit  right  front.  Stops  to  loo\  bac\  at  george 
and  laugh 

You  thought  I  didn't  know,  eh?  Well,  the  whole  town'll  know 
pretty  soon. 

GEORGE 

You  go  to  hell. 

seth  goes  out  laughing  and  george  is  left  standing 
on  the  stage  alone.  He  stands  perplexed  and  fright- 
ened. Suddenly  he  ta\es  from  his  poc\et  the  note 
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given  him  by  louise  trunion  and,  with  an  angry 
movement  throws  it  on  the  ground.  He  starts  off 
stage  right  front,  but  stops 

GEORGE 

Jesus.  Oh,  Jesus.  I  wish  I  was  where  old  Windpeter  is. 

As  the  curtain  is  descending,  he  suddenly  loo\s 
down  and  sees  the  note  on  the  ground  and  run- 
ning to  it  pic\s  it  up  and  puts  it  in  his  pocket 
As  a  quic\  shift  is  being  made  between  scene  I 
and  2,  voices  are  heard  offstage 
woman's  voice 

Get  out  of  bed,  you  lazy  old  fool. 

man's  voice 

Now,  Ella,  you  let  me  alone.  Ella,  you  keep  your  eyes  on  them 
cinnamon  buns.  You  watch  them.  They'll  burn. 

woman's  voice 

Yeah,  want  me  to  do  all  your  work  and  mine,  too. 

man's  voice  Cheerfully 

Darling!  I  seen  a  cat.  It  was  a  big  gray  one. 

woman's  voice 

Yes,  you  big  lazy  bum.  You  sit  around  all  day  watching  for 
cats.  Want  me  to  do  your  work.  I'll  fix  you. 

The  voices  die  away  and  the  curtain  rises 
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SCENE  II 

The  scene  is  in  doctor  reefy's  office.  It  is  the  same 
background.  In  the  center  of  the  stage  there  is  a 
small  couch  and  at  the  right  front  an  old-fashioned 
office  chair  in  which  doctor  reefy  is  seated,  belle 
carpenter  is  seated  on  the  couch.  At  the  left  front 
there  is  a  small  table  on  which  sits  a  pitcher  of 
water 

doctor  reefy  is  sitting  in  the  swivel  chair,  belle 
carpenter  sits  on  the  couch.  There  are  noises 
coming  through  the  open  windows  from  the  alley- 
way. A  team  of  horses  hitched  to  a  wagon  passes— 
the  wagon  rattling  over  cobblestones. 


VOICE 

Whoah! 


BELLE 


The  sound  stops 

Bitterly 

Why  not?  .  .  .  Nobody  wants  me.  .  .  .  I'm  going  to  have  a 
child  that  nobody  will  want.  ...  I  can  kill  myself  and  the  child 
at  the  same  time.  .  .  .  It's  very  simple. 


VOICE 


Outside 


Giddap! 


REEFY 


The  wagon  rumbles  away 
Yes,  Belle,  it  would  be  easy  .  .  .  it's  a  way  out.  I  think  every 
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one  is  tempted  along  that  road,  sometimes.  There  are  always 
two  roads— the  road  of  life  and  the  road  of  death.  .  .  . 

The  doctor  has  belle's  attention  and  she  turns  to 

listen 

voice  Outside,  singing  in  the  alleyway,  reefy  stops  to 

listen  .  .  .  smiles 
This  is  the  hand, 
That  shook  the  hand, 
of  John  L.  Sullivan. 

REEFY 

You  know,  Belle— the  road  of  death.  ...  I  myself  have  often 
thought  of  taking  it.  Oh,  the  peace  and  quiet  of  it.  Nothingness 
—an  end  to  everything.  But,  Belle.  Oh,  you  women.  .  .  . 
There's  new  life  in  you  now,  Belle.  It  has  happened!  It  is  a  fact. 
I  daresay  you  have  already  felt  the  stirrings  of  the  new  life.  A 
woman— to  feel  that— no  matter  who  the  father  is.  The  new  life 
in  you— in  your  own  body.  The  beginning  of  a  strange  secret 
communication  between  you  and  the  unborn  new  life.  Belle,— I 
guess  you'll  have  to  face  it.  .  .  .  You  know,  Belle,  as  I  told  you, 
it  would  be  better  for  you  to  be  quite  frank  with  me.  An  opera- 
tion is  out  of  the  question.  You'll  have  to  go  through  with  it.  No 
doctor  can  help  you  now  but,  Belle,— I  hope  I'm  not  just  a  doctor. 

belle  arises  from  the  couch  and  wal\s  up  and 
down 
belle 

I'll  try  some  other  doctor,  then.  There's  this  new  man,  Doctor 
Parcival. 

reefy  Smiling 

Little  you  know  Parcival.  He'd  be  the  last  man  to  go  to.  He'd 
only  begin  claiming  that  he  was  its  father.  But  Belle,  you  don't 
need  a  doctor  now,  you  need  friends. 
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There  is  a   moment  of  silence  and  then    voices 
again  from  the  alleyway 

FIRST  VOICE 

Hello,  Jim— you  damn  slashing  tip  from  Nana.  .  .  . 

SECOND  VOICE 

Hello,  you  Corkonian  bog-trotter. 

FIRST  VOICE 

How's  your  ass,  Jim— Better  hitch  up  your  ass  and  go  down 
to  the  bog  and  dig  turf— your  fire's  out. 

belle  stands  and  listens  and  reefy  suddenly  speaks 
sharply  and  a  bit  sternly 

REEFY 

Belle,  this  talk  about  the  boy,  this  young  boy,  George  Willard. 
I'm  going  to  be  frank  with  you,  Belle— I  don't  believe  that  story. 
This  boy  and  you  may  have— well,  you  know  .  .  .  but,  Belle,  he 
hasn't  been  the  only  one.  He's  not  the  real  one.  I'm  not  judging 
you,  Belle.  You  know  that.  You  know  me.  I  was  your  mother's 
doctor  when  you  were  born.  You  know  I'm  no  moralist  .  .  .  now 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  truth. 

belle  Standing 

No,  the  boy  wasn't  the  only  one.  He  isn't  the  father. 

REEFY 

There,  there,  that's  better.  That  clears  things,  Belle.  You  see, 
I  haven't  felt  right  about  that  story,  nor  have  you.  With  this 
other  new  life  in  you,  you  couldn't  crush  the  life  in  young 
Willard.  I  guess  I  know.  You  wanted  marriage,  any  marriage 
now.  Older  women  do  marry  young  boys  and— Well,  you  have 
felt  desperate,  haven't  you,  Belle? 

belle  sits  on  couch 
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As  for  the  real  father,  can't  something  be  done?  Is  he  married, 
Belle? 

BELLE 

All  right,  I'll  tell  you. 

REEFY 

Don't,  if  you  don't  want  to,  Belle. 

BELLE 

I  do  want  to.  I  feel  better,  talking  to  some  one.  You're  right. 
I  need  friends,  or  at  least  a  friend,  and  I  can't  talk  to  the  man 
who  should  be  standing  by  me  now.  It's  Mr.  White,  Doctor 
Reefy. 

doctor  reefy  gets  up,  crosses  the  stage  nervously 
and  returns  to  sit  at  the  left  of  belle  on  the  couch 

REEFY 

Not  Banker  White?  Of  course.  Of  course.  I  was  stupid.  Why, 
I  noticed  something,  today,  at  Windpeter  Winter's  burial.  I 
should  have  guessed.  How  did  it  happen,  Belle? 

BELLE 

After  all,  it  was  my  own  fault.  He  didn't  tell  me  any  lies.  I 
knew  him  ...  he  couldn't  lie  to  me.  I  knew  what  chances  I  was 
taking. 

A  little  softness  comes  into  her  voice 

Sometimes  he— something  in  him— he  was  like  a  foolish  little 
boy  with  me.  He  was  like  a  young  boy  in  love  for  the  first  time. 
And  now  he  wants  to  give  me  money.  It's  all  he  can  do.  But 
how  can  I  blame  him?— What  else  can  he  do? 

REEFY 

Do  you  want  to  talk  about  it,  Belle?  Do  you  want  to  tell  me 
about  it? 
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belle  Rapidly 

It  was  in  Cleveland.  I'm  a  milliner,  you  know.  I  go  there  to  see 
the  new  styles  and  I  met  him  there  on  the  street.  You  know  how 
people  in  a  small  town  are  when  they  meet  in  the  city.— If  we'd 
met  at  home,  he  might  not  have  looked  at  me. 
She  laughs  a  little  bitterly 

I  guess  men  always  know  whether  a  woman  will  or  not.  He 
sent  me  tickets  to  the  theatre  ...  he  said  he  was  too  busy  and 
couldn't  go  with  me.  He  was  afraid  there  might  be  some  one 
from  Winesburg  who  would  see  us  together.  And  then  .  .  .  what 
a  fool  I  was!  .  .  .  We  drove  about  in  the  evening  in  a  carriage 
...  we  went  to  a  hotel  ...  I  didn't  resist  much  ...  he  was  so 
nice.  .  .  .  Fool!  Fool!  He's  such  a  respectable  man  here  in  town. 
He  has  a  wife  and  a  daughter.  They're  all  right— I  don't  want  to 
hurt  them. 

She  turns  and  loo\s  directly  at  reefy 
reefy 

You  love  him,  don't  you,  Belle  ?  .  .  .  You're  in  love  with  him  ? 

belle  With  an  impatient  gesture 

No!  Oh,  I  don't  know.  How  can  I  tell? 

REEFY 

And  this  boy— this  young  George  Willard— you  thought  you'd 
try  to  get  him  to  marry  you.  That  wasn't  such  a  nice  idea. 

BELLE 

No,  it  wasn't.  That  boy!  He  was  so  scared  and  funny  about  it. 
I  liked  him.  I  guess  it  was  his  first  time.  I  was  pretty  desperate. 
I  knew  I  was  caught.  A  crazy  scheme  came  into  my  head,— to 
catch  him.  He  was  so  scared  and  boyish  and  proud  and  glad.  No 
matter  how  young  they  are,  or  how  old  they  get— they  never  get 
over  being  funny,  do  they,  Doctor? 

She  laughs  again 
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You  tell  him,  Doctor.  Do  it  right  away.  I  don't  want  to 
frighten  him  any  more.  Please,  Doctor,  make  it  clear— to  George 
Willard,  I  mean.  I  don't  want  to  hurt  him  now. 

Elizabeth  willard  enters  softly  at  the  bac\  of  the 
stage,  left.  She  pauses  and  hesitates  as  though  about 
to  leave.  She  starts  to  leave  and  then  goes  nerv- 
ously along  the  bac\  of  the  stage  and  stands  half- 
listening.  She  is  a  tall,  slender,  sic\-loo\ing  woman 
dressed  in  blac\.  She  has  a  white  face  out  of  which 
her  large  blac\  eyes  shine.  She  gives  an  impression 
of  possessing  inner  fire.  The  doctor  is  aware  of  her 
presence  before  belle  is.  He  arises  and  stands 
watching 

belle  With  a  bitter  little  laugh.  Elizabeth  is  now  imme- 

diately behind  her 

George  Willard  ...  he  the  father  of  my  child,  my  husband. 
She  laughs  again 

Elizabeth  To  belle  sharply.  At  the  sound  of  her  voice,  belle 

whirls  and  faces  her 

What's  that  .  .  .  what  are  you  saying?   George  Willard  the 
father  of  your  child  .  .  .  your  husband? 

belle  is  frightened.  She  shrinks  away  from  Eliza- 
beth and  Elizabeth  follows 

belle  Confused— looking  around 

Why  I  ...  I  ...  I  ..  .  Mrs.  Willard  .  .  .  why,  Mrs.  Willard, 
I  .  .  .  Doctor  Reefy  here  .  .  . 

She  continues  to  shrin\  away  from  Elizabeth  who 
suddenly  springs  forward  and  grabs  her  by  the  arm 
at  the  wrist 
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ELIZABETH  Over  her 

I'm  George  Willard's  mother.  He's  my  boy.  What  is  all  of  this 
talk  about  his  being  your  husband,  the  father  of  your  child? 
What  does  it  mean? 

belle  In  pain 

Oh!  Oh!  Don't!  Don't! 

belle  brea\s  away  from  her  and  goes  angrily  up- 
stage left  while  reefy,  who  has  been  standing  and 
looking,  nervous,  wringing  his  hands,  spea\s  to 

ELIZABETH 

reefy  Sharply,  to  Elizabeth 

Elizabeth!  Stop  it!  Quit  it,  I  say! 

Elizabeth  Paying  no  attention  to  reefy.  She  is  looking  at 

BELLE 

Come  on!  Tell  me!  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  talk  about 
you  and  my  boy? 

REEFY 

I'll  explain.  There  isn't  any  harm  going  to  come  to  your  boy. 
It's  all  right  .  .  .  it's  all  right.  .  .  . 

belle  is  half  hysterical,  but  her  figure  straightens 

BELLE 

There  can't  any  woman  insult  me  like  this.  I  won't  stand  it. 

REEFY  Crosses  tO  BELLE 

There,  there— it  will  be  all  right.  I'll  explain. 
They  are  at  the  exit  left 

BELLE 

I  can't  go  through  with  it,  Doctor— I  can't.  I'll  kill  myself. 
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REEFY 

That's  your  privilege.  .  .  .  But  you  won't.  .  .  . 

She  exits  left.  Elizabeth  willard,  who  has  been, 
but  a  moment  ago,  so  tall,  straight  and  strong  look- 
ing, seems  suddenly  to  slump.  Her  shoulders  droop 
and  a  haggard  look  comes  into  her  face.  She  stag- 
gers back  and  half  falls  into  the  doctors  chair.  She 
lies  thus  in  the  chair,  white  and  still  and  doctor 
reefy  turning,  sees  her.  He  becomes  frightened 
and  nervous.  He  runs  toward  her 

Elizabeth!  Elizabeth! 

He  ta\es  a  soiled  handkerchief  from  his  pocket 
and  wets  it  in  the  bottle  of  water  which  stands  on 
the  table.  He  has  none  of  the  professional,  calm 
air  of  the  doctor.  He  becomes  conscious  that  it  is 
soiled 
Ugh! 

He  throws  the  handkerchief  away  and,  running  to 
her,  drops  to  his  knees  beside  her,  puts  his  head 
upon  her  breast.  He  is  listening,  for  the  beating  of 
her  heart.  As  he  is  kneeling  thus,  Elizabeth  willard 
slowly  turns  her  head  and  looks  down  at  him.  The 
light  from  the  lamp  on  the  table  shines  in  her  face. 
At  this  moment,  there  is  a  crashing  sound  of 
breaking  glass  in  the  alleyway  outside  and  an  angry 
voice  is  heard 

VOICE 

God  dam'  cat!  Almost  got  him  that  time,  the  son-of-a-bitch! 

Elizabeth's  arms  make  a  little  movement.  She  hesi- 
tates for  a  moment  then  quickly— spasmodically— 
throws  her  arms  around  reefy's  neck-  She  straight- 
ens in  her  chair,  still  holding  him  thus 
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ELIZABETH 

What  was  it?— Tell  me.  What  was  that  woman  saying?  What 
was  she  saying  about  George? 

For  a  moment  doctor  reefy  stays  thus,  his  head 
held  against  Elizabeth's  breast.  Then  he  turns  and 
loo\s  at  her.  Her  arms  drop  and  he  arises.  He 
stands  over  her,  looking  down 

REEFY 

Elizabeth!  Now,  don't  get  excited.  It  was  nothing— nothing. 
I'll  tell  you.— Now,  be  quiet.  You  know  I've  told  you  a  dozen 
times— shocks.  Your  heart.  I  won't  have  it.  You  can't  stand  it.  It 
was  nothing,  I  tell  you,  nothing. 

doctor  reefy  tal\s  hurriedly 

She's  Belle  Carpenter— a  milliner  here.  She's  pregnant— not  by 
George  but  by  a  man  here  in  town.  He's  a  married  man.  She 
came  to  me.  I  couldn't  help  her.  It  was  too  late.  She  was  fright- 
ened, half  hysterical.— You  saw  that.  The  silly  woman— she  got 
a  crazy  scheme  into  her  head.  She  thought  she  was  going  to  try 
to  get  your  boy  George  to  marry  her.  She  thought  she  would 
frighten  him  into  it.  She  herself  gave  up  the  scheme  before  you 
came.  It's  nothing,  I  tell  you— nothing. 

He  \eeps  his  eyes  fixed  on  Elizabeth  willard.  He 
is  nervous  and  appears  frightened 

Are  you  all  right?  Are  you  quiet  now? 

ELIZABETH 

Yes,  I'm  quiet,  I'm  all  right. 

reefy 

Now,  Elizabeth— we  are  both  old  enough— we  know  each  other 
well  enough— we  can  be  sensible.  What  has  happened  to  your 
boy  George  is  nothing.  A  boy  like  that— your  George— imagina- 
tive—sensitive— alive.  Elizabeth,  you  have  to  think  of  the  woman, 
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too.  Be  sensible.  She  is  in  trouble.  She's  desperate.  In  the  matter 
of  George,  she  has  been  a  little  silly,  that's  all.— Well,  your  boy 
was  with  her— once. 

There  is  a  little  cry  from  her  lips 

ELIZABETH 

Oh! 

REEFY 

People!  People!  I  don't  know  how  she  managed.  She  did.  She 
must  have  invited  him.  He  crept  to  her.  A  boy.— Elizabeth,  you 
know  how  it  happens. 

It  is  evident  that  Elizabeth  is  not  too  violently 
shocked  by  the  thought  of  the  woman  who  has  been 
with  her  son.  She  half  rises  from  her  chair  but  the 
doctor  stops  her 

Sit  still,  Elizabeth!  Sit  still!  Don't  move! 

ELIZABETH 

I'm  all  right  now. 

Elizabeth  arises  but  immediately  reefy  runs  to  her. 
He  half  leads  her  over  to  the  couch  and  reefy  stands 
looking  at  her 

REEFY 

Just  stay  here  on  the  couch. 

Something  has  come  into  her  figure.  At  the  mo- 
ment she  is  an  alive,  strong  figure.  She  even  sits  on 
the  couch  a  bit  coquettishly,  her  legs  spread  apart. 
She  loo\s  up  at  him.  She  has  on  a  small  worn  blac\ 
hat  that  has  a  stuffed  bird  on  the  side  of  it,  and 
when,  a  few  moments  before,  she  fell  into  the  chair, 
the  hat  got  tipped  aside,  and  now  it  sits  ra\ishly 
on  her  head,  giving  her  whole  figure  a  somewhat 
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radish  air.  Now  the  little  bird  seems  perched  on  the 
top  of  her  head,  ready  to  fly  away.  She  is  looking 
at  doctor  reefy  and  he  is  compelled  to  smile  at  her 
absurd  appearance.  She  also  smiles 

ELIZABETH 

He's  all  right  then?  You  are  sure— George  is  all  right?  The 
woman  isn't  going  to  get  him  into  trouble? 

REEFY 

No. 

Elizabeth  Smiling 

So  he's  been  up  to  that— so  young,  too.  He  seems  just  a  child. 
I  suppose  every  mother  thinks  that  her  son  will  in  some  way 
keep  clean.— It's  begun. 

REEFY 

Elizabeth!  Elizabeth!  My  God— you  aren't  just  one  woman.  I 
wish  you  were.  You  keep  me  puzzled.  You  do  not  seem  one 
woman  to  me— you  seem  a  dozen.  What  a  poor  no-account  doc- 
tor I  am.  Elizabeth,  if  you  could  see  yourself  now— 

He  ma\es  a  rather  absurd  little  movement  with  his 
hand  toward  her  hat 

Shoo!  Fly  away,  little  bird. 

And  now  the  two  middle-aged  people  in  the  doc- 
tor's office  have  become  queerly  li\e  two  young 
lovers.  There  is  obviously  an  understanding  be- 
tween them 

ELIZABETH 

Go  on.  Tell  me.  I  want  to  know. 

reefy  seats  himself  beside  her 
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REEFY 

It's  nothing,  I  tell  you— an  old  story— a  romantic  boy  and  an 
older  woman.— Elizabeth,  you  should  have  heard  her  telling 
of  it.  Do  you  know,  I  think  she  was  both  sorry  and  glad  it  hap- 
pened. Really,  you  should  have  heard  it. 

reefy  arises  and  stands  with  a  somewhat  quizzical 
expression  on  his  face  looking  down  at  her 

The  boy's  coming  to  her.  The  boy's  fright,  his  wonder  in  the 
presence  of  a  woman,  a  boy's  wonder  in  possessing,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  his  woman,  his  boyish  fright.  Elizabeth!  Elizabeth! 
Do  you  know  what  you  are  to  me?— You  must  know. 
He  laughs 

Good  Queen  Bess.  Funny  I  never  thought  of  that  before.  What 
a  queen  you  would  have  made,  Elizabeth!  Bess!— Bess!  Good 
Queen  Bess! 

ELIZABETH 

I  can  depend  on  you.  I  know  it.  You  wouldn't  lie  to  me. 
George  won't  be  getting  into  trouble? 

reefy  again  sits  beside  her 

REEFY 

No.  Don't  worry  about  that.  She  herself  repented  of  her  little 
scheme  before  you  came.  Depend  upon  it,  she's  all  right.  She 
herself  asked  me  to  tell  him  that  he  was  not  the  father  of  her 
child.  And  I  will  at  once.  You  won't  have  to  tell  him.  He's  a 
little  frightened  just  now. 

ELIZABETH 

Poor  woman.— Can't  the  other  man  marry  her?  Did  you  say 
he  was  already  married? 

REEFY 

Yes. 
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ELIZABETH 

Well— she  doesn't  know  it,  but  she's  lucky.  Look  at  me.  I  mar- 
ried, didn't  I?  I  found  a  man. 

Contemptuously 
A  man! 

With  her  jree  hand  Elizabeth  straightens  her  hat, 

taking  away  the  half  vulgar  loo\.  She  is  sitting  up 

straight  and  rigid  on  the  couch 

You  have  told  me  a  dozen  times  that  I  may  die  at  any  minute. 
Yesterday  I  thought  I  was  gone.  There  is  something  I  must  tell 
you.  There  is  some  money  for  the  boy— a  little.  I  want  him  to 
have  it.  I  have  been  hiding  it,  keeping  it  for  him.  My  father 
gave  it  to  me  when  I  married  Tom.  It  isn't  much.  There's  eight 
hundred  dollars.  It's  all  in  bills.  You  know  how  I  married— why 
I  married.  I  have  told  you.  There  is  nothing  concealed  be- 
tween us. 

She  laughs 

That  woman— who  has  just  left  here.— She  thinks  she  is  in  a 
desperate  position.  If  she  only  knew. 

Elizabeth  is  becoming  excited  and  this  adds  to  the 
loo\  of  youth  and  beauty  that  has  suddenly  come 
into  her  figure.  She  is  sitting  very  rigid  on  the 
couch  now 

I  don't  know  why  I've  never  told  you  of  the  money  before.  I've 
never  told  any  one.  It  is  in  a  hole  in  the  baseboard  in  my  room. 
The  hole  is  right  below  the  little  table  with  the  lamp.  You  know 
where  it  stands.  You  have  been  in  my  room  often  enough.  If 
something  happens  to  me— suddenly— it  will  happen  like  that, 
soon.  You  go  there.  You  get  the  money.  You  give  it  to  George. 
He  may  be  wanting  to  go  away  to  school.  He  dreams  of  being 
something.  There  will  be  a  quarrel  between  him  and  his  father. 
Elizabeth  becomes  angry 
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He  won't  be  the  smart  go-getting  man  his  father  wants  him  to 
be.  I  know  he  won't.  Don't  you  ever  let  his  father  know  about 
the  money. 

Elizabeth  gets  suddenly  to  her  feet.  She  is  ex- 
cited. Passionate 

I  don't  trust  him.— I  don't  want  him  to  know  of  the  money— I 
hate  him— I  came  here  to  tell  you.  After  the  attack  yesterday 
I  was  afraid.— This  woman— you  are  sure  there  will  be  no  harm 
come  to  George?  You  wouldn't  tell  me  anything  but  the  truth. 

reefy  is  standing,  looking  at  her  with  a  hurt,  puz- 
zled expression  on  his  face.  Suddenly,  his  voice 
rings  out 

REEFY 

Elizabeth! 

He  spea\s  softly 

Elizabeth!  Oh,  Elizabeth!  Elizabeth!  Why  didn't  I  come  at  the 
right  time— why  did  I  come  too  late?— You  dear.— You  lovely 
dear. 

He  \isses  her.  A  little  laugh  comes  to  his  lips 

Elizabeth.— You  know  what  the  woman  said— never  too  young, 
never  too  old,  to  be  silly.  How  silly  we  both  might  have  been— a 
lifetime  of  being  silly— if  I  hadn't  come  too  late 

The  curtain  descends  slowly,  and  as  it  is  descend- 
ing, the  tune  "After  the  Ball  Is  Over"  is  heard 
being  played  on  a  phonograph.  The  tune  goes  on 
while  the  stage  is  dar\  and  a  quic\  shift  is  made 
to  Scene  3 

CURTAIN 
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AT  rise; 


This  is  again  a  very  simple  scene.  There  is  a  large 

swing  in  the  exact  center  of  the  stage  and  a  small 

section  of  picket  fence  running  offstage,  left.  The 

background  goes  off  into  the  blue  of  the  night. 

The  tune  "After  the  Ball  Is  Over"  gradually  dies 

away 

george  and  Helen  are  in  the  swing 

george  is  bashful  with  helen  and  they  sit  quite 
far  apart  on  the  seat,  helen  drops  her  handker- 
chief and  george  pic\s  it  up.  From  the  distance 
there  comes  the  shrill  voice  of  a  young  girl 


girls  voice 


Oh,  Mary,  Mary,  come  on.  Hurry.  Let's  go  down  to  see  the 
8: 10  come  in. 

ANOTHER  GIRL'S  VOICE 

All  right,  Sarah.  You  start  on.  I'll  catch  you. 

george  rather  awkwardly  passes  the  handkerchief 
to  helen  who  puts  out  her  hand  for  it  smiling 
mischievously,  but  just  as  he  is  about  to  drop  it 
into  her  hand  she  jer\s  her  hand  away  letting  it 
fall  again  to  the  ground.  She  laughs  at  him 

From  the  distance  is  heard  the  sound  of  a  piano 
and  a  girls  voice  sings  the  chorus  of  the  song— 
"After  the  Ball  Is  Over."  george  \eeps  the  hand- 
kerchief and  does  not  attempt  to  return  it  to  helen. 
She  loo\s  at  him  coquettishly 
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HELEN 

I  thought  you  were  a  ball  player.  What  makes  you  so  awk- 
ward ? 

george  Holding  the  handkerchief  which  is  a  very  small 

and  dainty  one 

I  think  I'll  just  keep  it. 

helen  Laughing,  pleased 

Oh,  George  Willard!  You  thief!  What  do  you  want  with  it? 

george  Holding  it  up  before  him  and  laughing 

I  know  what  I'm  going  to  do  with  it.  I'll  use  it  as  a  postage 
stamp.  Maybe  I'll  write  a  love  letter  to  myself. 

helen  Reaching  over  and  snatching  it  from  him 

You  give  it  back  to  me,  George  Willard.  I'll  love  letter  you! 

george  Suddenly 

Helen,  I  tell  you  what  let's  do.  Let's  go  for  a  walk.  Let's  go 
up  to  the  fair  ground.  The  races  are  going  to  be  here  next  week 
and  some  of  the  race  horses  have  already  come. 

helen  Pleased 

Gee,  George,  I  wish  I  could.  I  bet  it's  nice  up  there.  It  would 
be  nice  to  go  up  there  at  night  in  the  dark  but  I  can't.  Mother 
made  me  promise  I'd  stay  here.  Anyway  she  wouldn't  let  me. 

She  plays  with  the  idea  of  going  with  him 

It  would  be  fun,  though,  wouldn't  it?  We'd  go  up  by  the  water- 
works pond.  What  do  they  do  up  there  at  night?  Do  they  race 
the  horses  at  night? 

george  Growing  a  little  superior  and  gaining  confidence 

Of  course  not,  Helen.  But  they  do  in  the  early  morning.  Say, 

it's  swell  up  there.  You  got  to  get  up  and  go  at  daylight.  It's 
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great.  It's  so  cool  and  nice  in  the  early  morning  and  the  men  are 
cooking  their  food  outdoors  and  everything  smells  so  fresh  and 
nice. 

helen  Excited,  jumps  up  and  down  on  the  seat 

George,  I  bet  I  could  do  that!  I  could  get  up  at  daylight  with- 
out Mother  knowing.  Dad  always  sleeps  late,  too.  Will  you  go 
with  me? 

george  Also  enthusiastic— more  confident 

You  bet  I  will.  You  just  say  when. 

They  suddenly  stop  tal\ing  and  find  themselves 
looking  at  each  other  intently,  and  george  becomes 
confused  again.  She  jumps  up  from  the  seat  and 
george  also  gets  to  his  feet.  They  stand,  not  look- 
ing directly  at  each  other,  suddenly  embarrassed 
again 

Helen,  I  came  out  here  tonight  to  talk  to  you  about  something. 

helen  Also  growing  serious 

Why,  George!  About  what? 

GEORGE 

I'm  in  trouble,  Helen.  I've  just  got  to  talk  to  some  one. 

He  sits  again  and  helen  sits  beside  him,  somewhat 
closer 

I  tell  you  I'm  in  trouble,  Helen.  I've  been  thinking  of  things.  I 
can't  sleep  at  night  from  just  thinking. 

helen  Softly 

About  what,  George? 

GEORGE 

You  can't  talk  about  such  things  to  just  any  one.  Helen,  do 
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you  remember  when  we  were  both  in  grade  school?  Gee,  I  al- 
ways liked  you  a  lot,  but  I  guess  I  thought 

He  hesitates,  helen  sits  absorbed,  listening.  She  is 

excited 

HELEN 

What  did  you  think,  George? — Not  about  me,  I  bet. 

GEORGE 

Yes,  I  did,  too.  Only,  Helen — 

He  loo\s  up  and  smiles 
I  guess  maybe  I  thought  you  were  kinda  hoity-toity. 

helen  Laughing 

Oh,  George  Willard! 

She  grows  quickly  serious  again  and  spea\s  a  little 
tenderly 

George,  what  are  you  in  trouble  about?  Tell  me. 

GEORGE 

Well,  it's  something  serious.  I  used  to  talk  a  lot  to  Seth  and 
Fred  but  lately  I  can't.  Anyway  not  about  this.  It's  too  serious. 

HELEN 

George,  is  it  something  you've  done? 

She  braces  herself,  intent  on  being  heroic 

You  can  tell  me  just  anything,  George.  Don't  be  afraid.  I  want 
to  know  things  about  life.  George,  go  on— tell  me. 

GEORGE 

Gee,  Helen,  I  guess  you  think  I'm  just  a  kid. 

He  grows  very  solemn 

Helen,  I  can't  ever  get  married.  I  can't  ever  think  of  loving  any 
one,  not  a  woman,  I  mean.  I  can't  ever  have  a  wife. 
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helen  Startled 

Why,  George  Willard!  Now  you  tell  me.  If  it's  something 
you've  done  I  want  to  know  it. 

GEORGE 

It's  about  Mother  and  Father. 

helen  She  is  disappointed 

Oh! 

george  Very  serious 

Helen,  I've  got  to  get  Mother  away  from  here.  I'm  frightened 
about  her.  I'm  going  to  get  a  job  on  The  Plain  Dealer  in  Cleve- 
land. I'm  going  to  take  her  up  there  to  live. 

helen  Not  so  pleased  but  trying  to  be  sympathetic 

You're  going  to  leave  Winesburg,  George? 

GEORGE 

Yes.  Call  that  old  hotel  we  live  in,  a  home?  I  guess  Father 
doesn't  know  what  he  does  to  Mother,  but  I  do.  I've  got  to  get 
her  away. 

HELEN 

I  know  how  it  will  be.  If  you  go  I'll  never  see  you  again. 

GEORGE 

Oh,  Helen,  Cleveland  isn't  so  far.  I'll  be  coming  back  here. 
Hesitates 
Would  you  care  if  I  didn't? 

HELEN 

Of  course  I  would,  George. 

george  Highly  pleased 

Would  you,  Helen? 
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She  arises  and  stands  looking  at  him  with  one  hand 
on  the  chain  of  the  swing 

HELEN 

Of  course  I'd  care,  George. 

GEORGE 

If  it  wasn't  for  one  person  here  I  wouldn't  care  much  if  I 
never  came  back. 

HELEN 

It  would  be  so  lonesome  here. 

GEORGE 

You  lonesome? 

HELEN 

Yes,  me. 

Loo\s  down  at  him 

There  isn't  any  one  but  you  I  can  really  talk  to,  George.  Who 
else  is  there?  .  .  .  Mother  is  so  good  and,  Father  ...  I  guess  he 
thinks  I'm  still  a  kid.  We  never  really  talk.  Oh,  I  wish  I  wasn't 
a  girl.  I  do,  George.  I  wish  I  was  a  boy.  I  get  so  sick  of  this — 
this  darn  respectability.  A  girl  can't  go  anywhere  or  find  out 
anything.  She  always  has  to  sit  at  home  or  go  to  church  or 
prayermeeting  or  Sunday  school  or  maybe  with  some  nice  boy 
to  the  drug  store  to  get  a  dish  of  ice  cream.  Everything  always 
so  la-dee-dah  and  proper.  Gee,  George,  if  I  have  to  be  a  woman 
—sometimes  I  think— there  are  plenty  of  women  who  can  do  a 
hundred  things  I  can't  do.  Sometimes  I  don't  care  if  people  do 
call  them  tough.  Maybe  I'd  be  tough  myself. 

GEORGE 

Gee,  Helen,  I  see  what  you  mean.  Gee,  I  didn't  know  you 
were  like  this. 
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HELEN 

We're  so  respectable,  me  and  Father  and  Mother.  Seth  Rich- 
mond says  you're  always  going  around  with  the  rag-tag  people 
in  town— that  you  go  to  all  the  tough  places.  Gee,  George,  I  bet 
you  know  a  lot.  You  know  how  people  really  live. 

george  Very  tenderly 

Oh,  Helen,  I'd  take  you  with  me  lots  of  places  if  I  could. 

Helen  She  seems  almost  ready  to  cry.  She  and  george  are 

suddenly  very  tender  toward  each  other.  She  leans 
forward  and  even  touches  his  shoulder  with  her 
hand 

We're  so  respectable,  me  and  Father  and  Mother— we  live  here 
in  this  respectable  street.  Oh,  George,  I  want  to  be  free,  to  know 
people.  George,  I  know  there  are  people,  just  common  people, 
who  are  so  nice  they  make  you  ashamed.  There  was  a  woman 
came  to  work  for  Mother.  She  was  helping  with  the  house-clean- 
ing last  spring  and  I  was  up  in  the  room  with  her.  We  talked. 
George,  she  had  a  child  once,  long  ago,  without  even  being  mar- 
ried. And  George,  I  didn't  know,  until  she  told  me,  that  there 
could  be  a  child  without  marriage.  We  got  to  talking  and  then 
she  told  me.  George,  she  made  me  feel  so  strange. 

As  they  are  talking  intently  doctor  parcival  comes 
onstage  left  rear  and  passes  across  stage  to  Exit, 
right  rear.  His  attention  is  attracted  by  the  voices 
of  george  and  helen  and  he  turns,  bracing  himself 
with  his  hand  on  the  picket  fence,  and  taking  off 
his  hat.  He  bows  elaborately  but  doesn't  spea\ 

george  is  so  intent  on  helen  that  he  doesn't  notice 
parcival  but  helen  sees  him.  parcival  passes  on 
out  of  sight  and  helen  grabs  george  by  the  arm 

HELEN  '       &  &  / 

Oh,  George!  There  goes  that  funny  man. 
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george  Excited  and  interested 

Who  is  it? 

HELEN 

It's  that  Doctor  Parcival. 

GEORGE 

Does  he  come  here— to  your  house?  Do  you  know  him? 

HELEN 

He  was  never  here  before.  Tell  me  about  him,  George. 
They  sit 

george  Rapidly 

He's  a  queer  one  all  right.  He  only  came  here  to  Winesburg 
two  or  three  years  ago.  He  hasn't  got  any  practice.  When  he  first 
came  here,  they  were  going  to  arrest  him.  He  went  around  saying 
that  he  was  the  man  who  shot  Jesse  James.  There  was  a  murder 
out  in  Chicago.  The  newspapers  were  full  of  it.  It  was  called  the 
Cronin  Murder.  Some  one  out  in  Chicago  killed  a  man  and  put 
his  body  in  a  trunk  and  afterwards  the  trunk  was  found  with 
the  man  in  it  and  they  never  found  out  who  killed  him.  And 
then,  Helen,  Doctor  Parcival  began  to  say  he  killed  him. 

HELEN 

You  mean  that  he  said  he  killed  Jesse  James  and  that  he  com- 
mitted this  murder  out  in  Chicago  and  that  really  he  didn't  do 
these  things  at  all? 

GEORGE 

Yes,  of  course,  you  see  he  is  a  strange  man. 

HELEN 

Oh,  I  think  it's  kind  of  grand,  don't  you? 
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GEORGE 

I  go  up  to  see  him  in  his  office  sometimes  and  he  talks  to  me. 
He  has  a  kind  of  religion  of  his  own.  I  can't  understand  it 
exactly  but  it's  about  God  and  people  and  you  being  every  one 
and  every  one  being  you  and  a  lot  of  things  like  that. 

HELEN 

Oh,  I  wish  he'd  talk  to  me.  I'll  bet  I'd  like  him,  too. 

george  Rapidly 

You  see,  Helen,  if  some  one  kills  some  one  else,  away  off  in 
Chicago— let's  say— you  did  it,  too.  Sometimes  he  says  he's  Christ 
and  that  some  day  he's  sure  to  be  crucified. 
george  laughs  awkwardly 

And  Helen,  he  said  to  me— he  said— well,  he  said  that  I  was 
Christ,  too,  and  that  some  day  I'd  be  crucified. 

helen  Thoughtfully 

I  guess  I  understand  what  he  means.  There  was  that  woman 
who  worked  here— the  one  who  had  the  child  without  being 
married— I  guess  from  what  she  told  me  that  people  here  in 
Winesburg  crucified  her. 

The  conversation  between  george  and  helen  is  in- 
terrupted by  the  reappearance  of  parcival  from  the 
left  rear.  He  stops.  He  pulls  himself  together  and 
loo\s  at  george  and  helen.  helen  turns  to  face 
him  and  george  moves  a  few  steps  away 

HELEN 

Good  evening,  Doctor  Parcival. 

parcival  ta\es  off  his  hat  and  bows  elaborately.  He 
also  bows  to  GEORGE 

PARCIVAL  To  GEORGE 

Good  evening,  George. 
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He  turns  to  helen,  making  a  movement  of  his  arm 

as  though  dismissing  george 
Miss  White,  I  see  you  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  our  local 
Horace  Greeley. 

He  turns  again  to  george 

Go  West,  young  man,  go  West.  Don't  stay  here.  Go  West  and 
rise  in  the  world. 

george  stands  laughing,  intent  on  parcival 

To  HELEN 

I  came  here  this  evening,  Miss,  to  make  a  call  on  your  father. 

HELEN 

I  don't  think  he's  here.  He  went  downtown.  And  Mother  is 
gone,  too,  I'm  afraid. 

parcival  stands  a  moment  as  though  in  deep 
thought,  looking  at  her 

PARCIVAL 

No.  Your  mother  would  not  do,  my  dear  Miss.  The  fact  is  that 
I  came  here  this  evening  on  a  mission.  It  concerns  the  world  of 
finance.  Ah,  the  world  of  finance.  It's  not  for  you  women.  It's 
our  man's  world  where  we  demonstrate  our  manhood. 

,  He  smiles 

I  was  about  to  tackle  your  father  for  a  loan. 

He  immediately  grows  solemn  again 
Business  in  business  hours,  it  is  said.  The  hour  for  business  is 
past.  It  is  evening— the  time  for  frivolity,  for  love  and  laughter. 
But,  my  dear,  you  are  a  woman.  I  am  sure  you  will  understand 
me.  Business  displeases  me. 

helen  is  for  a  moment  absorbed  in  doctor  par- 
cival's  tal\,  but  as  he  tal\s  she  \eeps  looking  about 
at  george.  Seeing  that  george  is  also  absorbed  in 
the  tal\,  she  immediately  becomes  annoyed,  par- 
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cival  has  got  george's  attention  and  she  loses  in- 
terest in  him  and  \eeps  looking  around  watching 
george.  parcival  is  unaware.  He  is  absorbed  in  his 
own  speech. 
A  bank  with  its  little  pile  of  money,  always  behind  iron  cages. 
Your  father,  Miss  White,  sits  so  solemnly  at  his  desk  in  the 
bank.  Is  a  man  a  monkey  that  he  must  climb  wire  cages  to  get 
what  money  he  needs? 

george  is  more  and  more  amused  and  pleased  by 
parcival's  talk'  helen  is  suddenly  an  Try 

HELEN  v  '         °  ' 

George,  is  he  calling  Father  a  monkey? 

george  is  amazed  by  her  sudden  change  of  tone. 
He  loo\s  at  her,  puzzled  for  a  moment,  then 
laughs  at  her 

GEORGE  ° 

Why,  no,  Helen,  don't  be  silly. 
He  laughs  again 

parcival  Overhearing— to  helen 

A  mere  symbol,  young  woman,  a  mere  symbol.  All  men  were 
once  monkeys  and  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  the  monkey  in 
every  man. 

parcival  starts  offstage  but  stumbles  and  falls  just 
offstage  and  george  runs  to  him 

helen  Angrily 

Look  what  you've  done  now.  You've  spoiled  Father's  hedge. 

george  is  helping  parcival  bac\  to  the  stage  and 

brushing  his  clothes 
parcival  * 

Hedge?  Hedge?  Hedge  us  not  about  with  hedges,  young 
woman. 

george  has  run  to  get  parcival's  hat.  helen  is 
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angry  at  them  both  and  turns  and  goes  angrily 

into  the  house,  parcival  addresses  george 

George,  I  merely  came  here,  to  this  house,  to  try  to  negotiate 

a  loan,  a  small  accommodation  as  it  were.  Now,  I  have  fallen  over 

a  hedge  and  it  seems  I  have  called  some  one  a  monkey.  A  slip 

of  the  tongue,  George,  a  mere  slip  of  the  tongue. 

GEORGE 

It's  all  right,  Doctor  Parcival.  It's  all  right. 

He  is  at  the  moment  so  absorbed  in  parcival  that 
he  does  not  notice  that  helen  has  gone 

PARCIVAL 

It  was  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  George.   Hedges.  Monkeys. 
Money.  They  are  all  mere  symbols,  George. 

He  is  absorbed  in  his  own  speech 

Money,  young  man,  is  a  symbol.  It  is  a  bit  of  paper.  The  world  of 
finance  is  mysterious.  You  get  money— a  bit  of  paper  with  words 
and  pictures  printed  on  it.  There  is  a  picture  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
or  of  George  Washington.  There  are  white  spaces.  Well,  my 
dear  boy,  they  are  usually  not  very  white.  They  are  like  this  vest 
I  have  on.  It,  also,  was  once  white. 

He  loo\s  down  at  his  vest 
Alas,  how  time  flies.  Soiled!  Life,  George,  soils  everything  like 
that. 

parcival  has  gone  over  and  is  bracing  himself  by 
holding  to  the  bac\  of  the  swing 

So  I  take  one  of  these  pieces  of  paper  on  faith  and  others,  when 
they  take  it  from  me,  have  the  same  faith.  That  is  the  most  amaz- 
ing thing  of  all,  George. 

He  bows  to  GEORGE 

George,  now  that  I'm  here,  I  am  on  the  whole  relieved  that  this 
banker  is  not  at  home.  Lending  money  to  me  would  indeed  be  an 
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adventure  and  I  daresay  that  this  man,  this  banker,  is  not  an 
adventurous  man.  I  came.  I  depart.  I  had— perhaps,  George,  it 
was  the  effect  of  drink— the  illusion  that  if  I  caught  this  banker 
off  guard,  at  home,  in  the  evening,  away  from  his  bank— but  he 
would  have  refused,  no  doubt.  I  daresay  a  banker  is  seldom  off 
guard.  I  seek  to  embarrass  no  man. 

george  has  been   unaware  of  Helen's   departure. 

Suddenly  he  misses  her  and  loo\s  about  for  her. 

parcival  also  misses  her 

Ah!  She's  gone.  We  have  offended  her.  George,  I  fear  we  have 
been  rude  to  this  young  lady. 
parcival  laughs 

Rude,  and  to  the  daughter  of  a  banker.  It  is  bad  policy— bad 
policy.  Look  out,  George— you'll  never  rise  in  the  world  by  being 
rude  to  the  daughters  of  bankers. 

parcival  exits  muttering  and  george  who  is  an- 
noyed calls  to  helen.  He  calls  softly  at  first  then 
louder 
helen  enters,  george  ta\es  a  step  toward  her 

GEORGE 

Helen!  What's  the  matter?  What  made  you  act  like  that? 

helen  Angrily 

Act?  Well,  see  how  you  acted.  Go  on  away  with  your  friend. 
Don't  bother  about  me. 

george  Also  growing  more  angry 

All  right,  I  don't  care  if  I  was  rude. 

"helen 

You  were  rude  all  right.  And,  George  Willard,  there's  some- 
thing else.  I  wasn't  going  to  speak  of  it.  I  didn't  believe  it,  when 
I  heard  it,  but  now  I  do  believe. 
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george  Taking  a  step  toward  her 

You  didn't  believe  what? 

HELEN 

It's  about  you.  I  thought  you  ran  around  with  certain  people 
here  in  town  because  you  liked  them.  Now  I  know  what  you 
wanted. 

She  is  growing  more  angry 

You  didn't  think  I'd  find  out  but  I  have.  What  about  Belle 
Carpenter  ? 

george  Startled 

Well,  what  about  her? 

HELEN 

She's  going  to  have  a  child— that's  what  about  her.  And  I  know 
who  its  father  is. 

george  He  is  more  and  more  upset,  startled  and  angry 

So  you've  heard  that,  and  you  have  to  go  and  believe  it.  Well, 
I'll  tell  you  something— it's  a  darn  lie! 

helen  She  starts  to  turn  away  from  him,  shrugging  her 

shoulders 

Oh,  I  know  how  you  men  treat  women.  That  woman  who 
worked  for  Mother— the  one  who  had  the  child— she  told  me 
some  things.  Oh,  I  can't  bear  it  when  men  treat  women  that 
way! 

helen  exits  and  george  dances  with  anger 

GEORGE 

Oh,  I  see  .  .  .  Hoity-toity,  eh? 

He  has  reached  the  picket  fence  and  turns  to  loo\ 
bac\  but  she  isn't  in  sight.  He,  however,  goes  on 
with  his  speech 
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I  don't  care  what  you  think.  And  I  don't  care  what  happens  to 
me,  either.  I'll  tell  you  that.  You  aren't  the  only  girl  in  this  town. 
He  goes  angrily  offstage  and  as  he  goes  helen 
reappears.  She  runs  to  the  edge  of  the  stage  and 
loo\s  around  but  sees  that  george  has  gone.  She 
comes  slowly  to  the  swing.  There  is  a  puzzled 
loo\  on  her  face  and  she  puts  her  finger  to  her  lips. 
She  ta\es  a  step  or  two  and  then  sits  in  the  swing. 
She  begins  to  swing.  She  laughs. 

CURTAIN 

Between  Scene  3  and  Scene  4  and  while  the  house 
is  dar\  there  is  a  clattering  sound  of  horses'  hoofs 
trotting  and  pacing.  Records  easily  obtainable  can 
be  got  of  this. 
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The  scene  is  a  village  street  in  front  of  Louise 
Trunion's  house  and  is  again  very  simple.  It  is 
night  and  the  stage  is  quite  dar\.  At  the  rear  of 
the  stage,  right,  there  is  a  small  woodpile  and  at 
the  front  of  the  stage,  left,  a  small  bench 

at  rise:  george  willard  comes  on  the  stage  from  the  left 

and  goes  to  the  Exit,  right.  He  is  nervous  and  is 
about  to  call,  but  stops.  Voices  of  people  approach- 
ing  are  heard  and  he  dodges  behind  the  woodpile. 
seth  Richmond  and  fred  Enter  from  the  front, 
right,  seth's  voice  being  heard  before  they  come 
onstage 

seth  Richmond    Off  stage  approaching 
Louise  Trunion  lives  here. 

Both  boys  enter  right 

FRED 

I  wouldn't  mind  having  her  for  myself,  but  you've  got  to  be 
careful  in  a  town  like  this. 

SETH 

That's  right,  Fred.  If  you're  going  to  get  anywhere,  you've  got 
to  watch  your  step. 

FRED 

What  do  you  say,  Seth,  shall  we  try  to  get  her  to  come  out? 
fred  is  about  to  call  to  louise  but  seth  puts  out 
his  hand  and  stops  him 
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SETH 

Gee!  Be  careful,  Fred!  She's  just  a  little  tart.  Besides,  Ed 
Hanby's  stuck  on  her.  If  you  get  caught  foolin'  around  with  her, 
you'll  get  beat  up. 

FRED 

Aw,  who's  afraid  of  Ed  Hanby?  Let's  get  her  out. 

SETH 

It's  not  Ed  Hanby  I'm  afraid  of.  What's  the  use  taking  chances 
of  getting  into  trouble  on  account  of  a  little  tart  like  that? 

They  move  near  the  lumber  pile  and  as  they  stop, 
seth  loo\s  longingly  toward  the  house 


FRED 


Seth— did  you  ever  have  a  piece? 

seth  Craftily 

Did  you? 

FRED 

I  did  once. 

Starts  left  offstage 

But  don't  tell  any  one.  It  was  over  at  Moll  Hunter's  place- 
over  at  Bidwell.  I  drove  over  there  late  one  night.  It  cost  me  two 
dollars.  Gee,  I  was  scared!  If  my  dad  knew,  he'd  raise  hell.  Gee— 
I  wouldn't  have  any  of  the  nice  girls  here  in  town  know. 

As  this  last  speech  is  completed  the  boys  have 
walked  offstage,  seth  allowing  fred  to  go  first  as 
he  lingers  behind  a  bit  taking  a  last  longing  loo\  to- 
ward Louise's  house,  presumably  offstage  left,  george 
comes  cautiously  from  behind  the  woodpile  and 
stands  looking,  to  be  sure  they're  gone.  He  decides 
to  give  up  the  adventure  and  starts  offstage  right. 
He  stops  and  comes  bac\.  He  stoops  and  pic\s  up 
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a  handful  of  small  stones  from  the  street.  He 
throws  them 

GEORGE 

Hey,  Louise. 

louise  Offstage 

Who  is  it? 

GEORGE 

Half  whispering 
It's  me— George  Willard. 

louise  giggles  lightly  and  comes  on  from  left 

What  do  you  want? 

george  shuffles  around  nervously  and  draws 
nearer.  He  ta\es  a  crumpled  note  from  his  poc\et 

GEORGE 

You  gave  me  this  note  at  Windpeter  Winters'  funeral.  I  guess 
you  remember. 

louise  Taunting 

You  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  me  there,  did  you? 

GEORGE 

Aw,  gee,  Louise— I  was  scared  stiff  about  something.  But  it's 
all  right  now. 

LOUISE 

Scared?— About  what? 

GEORGE 

Aw,— nothing— nothing. 

george  goes  hesitatingly  toward  louise.  He  touches 
her  arm  with  his  hand  in  a  half-frightened  way. 
But  she  \noc\s  his  hand  aside 
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LOUISE 

Now  don't  start  gettin'  gay.  .  .  . 

GEORGE 

Ah,  Louise— I— I.  .  .  . 

He  makes  a  sudden  rush  at  her  and  they  begin 
wrestling,  louise  giggles.  There  are  a  jew  minutes 
of  rather  awkward  wrestling,  louise  giggling  and 
george  getting  bolder.  Suddenly  he  ta\es  her  in 
his  arms 

Louise— Louise— Will  you?  Will  you? 

louise  She  thrusts  him  away 

No,  I  won't. 

GEORGE 

Aw,  come  on.  There  won't  nobody  know. 

He  is  pleading  now 

If  you  won't— what  did  you  want  to  write  me  that  note  for?  You 
said  you  would. 

LOUISE 

No,  I  didn't  neither. 

GEORGE 

Well,  you  said  you'd  be  mine— what'd  you  mean  by  that? 

LOUISE 

Ah,  I  was  just  fooling  with  you. 

Again   they  begin   half  playing,  george  punches 

her  in  the  side  with  his  finger  and  jumps  bac\. 

She  rushes  at  him  with  her  fist.  Again  he  punches 

her  in  the  side 
Quit!  You  tickle! 
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george  Pleading 

Anyway,  Louise,  you  wrote  me  that  note.  You  meant  it,  didn't 
you? 

LOUISE 

Well,  you  followed  me  halfway  home  one  night— you  know 
you  did. 

GEORGE 

Yes,  and  what  did  you  do?— I  saw  you.  You  went  ofr  with  Ed 
Hanby.  You're  stuck  on  him. 

LOUISE 

I'm  not! 

GEORGE 

You  are,  too. 

LOUISE 

Well,  what  about  Belle  Carpenter?— I  heard  something. 
She  laughs  tauntingly 
Say,  she'll  get  you  into  trouble.  You'll  see. 

george  Angrily 

That's  a  lie!  It's  not  true  about  Belle  Carpenter. 

LOUISE 

Well,  I  know  something  else—It's  Helen  White  you're  stuck 
on.  She's  just  a  stuck-up  thing,  that's  what  she  is. 

At  the  mention  of  Helen  White,  george  becomes 
really  angry.  He  winces,  then  assumes  a  dignified 
loo\  and  wal\s  away  from  louise  as  though  about 
to  leave.  He  stops  and  turns  to  speak  to  her. 

GEORGE  r  r        V 

Aw,  there's  nothing  in  that.  Helen  White  doesn't  want  me.  I 
hardly  know  her.  Anyway  she's  mad  at  me. 
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louise  Taunting  him 

Yes,  you  do  know  her.  I  saw  you  with  her  on  Main  Street.  I 
saw  you  go  into  the  drug  store  with  her. 

george  leaves  louise  as  though  in  anger  and  goes 
backstage  right  as  louise  \eeps  speaking 

Ah,  she's  a  swell.  She  thinks  she's  high  society.  Who  am  I?  I'm 

only  old  Joe  Trunion's  girl.  I  ain't  got  no  swell  clothes.  You  don't 

want  nothin'  from  me  but  just  one  thing. 

george  willard  shrugs  his  shoulders,  louise  fear- 
ing that  she  is  about  to  lose  him,  changes  her  tone. 
She  calls  to  him  pleadingly 

George— I  bet  you  wouldn't  be  seen  on  Main  Street  with  me. 

You  wouldn't  take  me  to  the  drug  store,  where  every  one  could 

see  us  together. 

george's  pride  is  stung.  He  comes  directly  bac\  to 
her 

GEORGE 

Yes,  I  would  too,  Louise.  I'm  not  afraid  of  any  one.  There 

doesn't  any  one  own  me. 

george's  tone  changes  again  and  he  becomes  nerv- 
ous and  at  the  same  time  tender.  He  spea\s  softly. 
He  goes  to  where  she  stands  and  touches  her, 
almost  reverently.  She  leans  bac\,  her  face  sud- 
denly white  and  still.  His  hands  move  over  her, 
touching  her  hips,  her  shoulders,  her  chee\s.  Sud- 
denly he  puts  his  arm  about  her  and  \isses  her 
passionately.  She  becomes  helpless  in  his  arms. 
george  is  bold  now.  With  his  arm  still  about  her 
he  draws  her  away 

Come  on.  .  .  . 

LOUISE 

But,  George— there  isn't  any  place.  Besides  father  might  come 
home.  .  .  . 
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GEORGE 

Yes,  there  is.  Come  on.  .  .  . 

He  is  slowly  drawing  her  toward  the  woodpile 

LOUISE 

Oh!  George  .  .  .  let's  not. 

GEORGE 

Yes!  Yes! 

As  they  are  passing  bac\  of  the  lumber  pile,  louise 
is  still  pleading 

LOUISE 

Oh,  George!  George!  Let's  not,  George!  Let's  not! 

THE    CURTAIN     FALLS 
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time:  Late  afternoon— a  few  days  later 

george  willard's  room  in  the  New  Willard  house, 
in  Winesburg.  This  is  all  again  very  simple.  At 
the  bac\,  right,  there  is  a  coat  tree  on  which  hang 
george's  coat,  hat,  nec\tie,  and  a  pair  of  boxing 
gloves.  There  is  a  chair  sitting  beside  the  coat  tree. 
At  the  left  a  little  off  center  and  well  down  front 
there  is  a  common  hjtchen  table  with  a  plain 
straight-bac\  chair  at  each  end  and  george  is 
seated  in  the  chair  facing  center.  There  are  sheets 
of  paper  on  the  table,  also  a  small  dictionary.  There 
is  a  small  table,  right  front,  with  a  chair  beside  it 
and  in  this  chair  sits  fred.  An  electric  light  with 
a  shade  hangs  from  a  cord  immediately  over  the 
center  of  the  des\ 

at  rise:  george  is  at  his  des\  writing.  There  is  a  roll  of 

paper  on  the  des\  near  him.  It  loo\s  li\e  a  poster 
rolled  up.  Evidently  the  writing  is  proving  a 
struggle  to  him.  He  runs  his  hands  nervously 
through  his  hair,  fred  is  amused 


FRED 


Haven't  you  got  it  done  yet,  George? 


GEORGE 


Ah,  I  told  you,  Fred,  I'm  not  writing  it.  I'm  just  fixing  it  up. 
fred  gets  up  and  goes  over  to  george.  He  stands  by 
the  table  and  duc\s  his  head  forward  trying  to  see 
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what  george  is  writing  but  his  forehead  hits  the 
shade  of  the  lamp,  george  jumps  up  and  stops  the 
lamp  swinging.  They  both  laugh.  They  sit 

FRED 

Come  on.  Let's  hear  it.  Read  it  to  me,  George.  You  said  you 
would. 

george  Looking  up 

Ah,  it  ain't  much. 

FRED 

Come  on  with  it.  Let's  hear  it. 

george  Annoyed 

I'm  not  a  regular  writer,  Fred,  you  know  that. 

FRED 

What's  it  about? 

He  starts  to  pic\  up  one  of  the  sheets  from  the 
des\  but  george  quickly  puts  his  hand  over  them 

GEORGE 

Well,  all  right,  Fred,  I'll  read  it  to  you. 

He  pic\s  up  one  of  the  sheets 
It's  about  a  girl.  It  begins: 

He  reads 
"Thy  hair  is  like  a  wind  in  trees" 

fred  Laughing 

Some  hair,  I'd  say. 

george  Half  angry 

Say,  this  isn't  regular  writing.  It's  poetry. 

fred  Stepping  over  to  george,  as  he  stands  by  the  des\. 

Slaps  him  on  the  bac\. 
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Ah,  I  was  just  kidding  you,  George.  Come  on,  read  the  rest 
of  it. 

george  Reads 

"Thine  eyes  are  azure  blue" 

fred  Interrupting  .  .  .  smiles 

Azure?  What's  azure? 

george  Putting  sheet  bac\  on  des\.  Pic\s  up  a  small  dic- 

tionary and  leaning  over  runs  rapidly  through  it 

Look,  Fred.  Here  it  is  .  .  .  azure.  There's  an  n.  .  .  .  That  means 
it's  a  noun. 

fred  Interested.   Ta\es  boo\  from  george.   .  .  .  Reads 

What's  all  this  other  stuff? 

Reads 

"A  blue  color  .  .  .  the  clear  blue  of  the  sky  .  .  .  also  a  pigment 
or  metal  .  .  .  the  blue  vault  above,  the  unclouded  sky  .  .  .  Lapis 
Lazuli  .  .  ." 

george  Snatching  boo\.  Sits  at  des\.  Writes 

Gee,  Fred,  that's  swell. 

FRED 

What? 

GEORGE 

Lapis  Lazuli! 

He  jumps  up  to  read  what  he  has  written 
"Lapis  Lazuli  thy  eyes. 
Thy  hurting  beauty  comes  and  goes." 

fred  begins  to  laugh 

FRED 

Some  poetry.  Hot  stuff,  George. 
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george  is  now  thoroughly  annoyed  and  throws  the 
sheets  bac\  onto  the  des\ 

Ah,  George  ...  I  wouldn't  fool  with  that  stuff.  I'm  going  to 
go  to  college  and  get  into  business.  None  of  that  stuff  for  me. 

GEORGE 

That's  all  right  for  you,  Fred,  but  with  me  it's  different. 

FRED 

How  different?  You  got  a  job.  You  got  a  start. 

GEORGE 

I'm  up  against  it.  I  got  to  take  care  of  Mother.  I  got  to  work. 

fred  Moving  over  to  exit  right 

Well,  you'd  better  cut  out  the  poetry. 

Gets  an  idea.  Comes  bac\  to  george 
Say,  who's  the  girl? 

Points 
Who  you  writing  that  stuff  to? 

Laughs 
Say,  it  wasn't  Belle  Carpenter,  was  it? 

george  Indignant  .   .  .  a  little  startled 

Who  told  you  anything  about  her? 

FRED 

Never  mind  who  told  me. 

GEORGE 

Well,  it  wasn't  about  her. 

FRED 

All  right,  George.  I  got  to  go.  I  got  a  date. 
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george  As  fred  is  near  Exit  right 

Wait,  Fred. 

george  sits  on  the  table  and  acts  embarrassed 
Fred,  if  I  tell  you  something  will  you  promise  you  won't  tell 
any  one? 

FRED 

Sure. 

GEORGE 

I  was  trying  to  write  that  poem  to  Helen  White.  Now  don't 
you  tell.  Gee,  Fred,  I  think  she's  the  only  girl  in  town  with  any 
get-up  to  her. 

FRED 

So!  So! 

george  Gets  sad 

But  gee  whiz,  Fred,  Helen's  off  me.  She's  sore  at  me. 

Gets  an  idea 
Say,  Fred,  will  you  do  something  for  me? 

FRED 

Expansive 
Sure  I  will,  George. 

GEORGE 

Well,  you  go  see  Helen.  You  get  to  talking  to  her.  You  tell  her 
I'm  stuck  on  her.  You  tell  her  that  and  see  how  she  takes  it  and 
then  you  come  and  tell  me.  Will  you,  Fred? 

fred  Laughing 

O.  K.  George  .  .  .  only,  say  George,  don't  show  her  any  of 
that  stuff  you  been  writing. 
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They   are  suddenly   interrupted   by  a   \noc\   as 
though  from  door  offstage,  right 


GEORGE 

Come  in. 


joe  welling  enters.  He  has  in  his  arms  a  bundle 
of  weeds  and  grasses.  He  enters  with  a  little  rush 
.  .  .  stops  and  loo\s  around.  He  runs  to  fred 
joe 

Hello  George.  Hello  Fred. 

To  fred  .  .  .  pushing  the  weeds  toward  him 

Here  Fred.  Hold  these. 

fred  Laughing 

I  would,  Joe,  but  I  got  to  go. 

He  starts  to  Exit  right  and  then  loo\s  bac\  at 
george  laughing 
Better  lay  off  the  poetry,  George.  That  won't  get  you  any- 
where with  Helen  or  any  other  girl,  but  I'll  tell  her  what  you 
said. 

He  exits 

joe  joe  has  run  over  to  george's  des\.  He  puts  down 

the  weeds  and  grasses.  He  rushes  bac\  to  george 

How's  your  Ma,  George?  Is  she  better?  Is  she  getting  well? 

george  Doubtfully 

I  think  so,  Joe  ...  I  hope  so. 

joe  Looking  quickly  about  the  room.  His  eyes  rest  on 

the  des\ 

That's  good,  George.  Say,  you  got  a  nice  place  here.  That's  your 
desk,  eh!  You  sit  there  when  you  write?  You're  a  reporter— 
that's  why  I  came  to  see  you.  I  got  an  idea— I  brought  you  some- 
thing. 
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He  rushes  to  the  des\  and  begins  to  arrange  the 
weeds  in  several  little  piles 

GEORGE 

That's  nice,  Joe.  What  you  got? 

george  is  trying  to  be  nonchalant.  He  crosses  to 
his  des\  and  sits.  He  motions  joe  to  the  chair  in 
which  fred  has  been  sitting 

Sit  down,  Joe. 

joe  sits  but  immediately  bounces  up  and  goes  to 

Crowd  GEORGE 
JOE 

George,  you  got  a  pencil?  I  been  out  for  a  walk.  I'm  full  of 
ideas. 

george  ta\es  a  pencil  from  his  pocket  and  hands  it 

tO  JOE 

GEORGE 

Sure!  Here's  one. 

joe  Ta\es  the  pencil  and  rushes  to  the  des\,  grabbing 

a  sheet  of  paper.  He  writes,  "FIRE,  THE  WORLD 
IS  ON  FIRE!"  He  holds  the  paper  in  both  hands 
and  pushes  it  mysteriously  toward  george  until  he 
has  the  paper  almost  in  george's  face 

Look,  George,  look!  Fire!  The  world's  on  fire! 

He  turns  the  paper  over  and  sees  some  of  george's 

writing 

Hello.  Hello.  Here's  some  of  your  writing,  eh?  Gee,  George, 

that's  fine.  I  wish  I  was  a  writer.  I  wish  I  had  time.  Keep  at  it, 

George.  Don't  let  'em  laugh  you  out  of  it.  They'll  try.  Writing 

can  set  the  world  on  fire  too.  Don't  forget  that. 

george  Pleased 

Gee,  Joe,  do  you  think  so? 
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JOE 

Sure.  That's  the  reason  I  came  to  you,  George.  You're  no  fool. 

Turns  the  paper  over  again 

The  World's  on  Fire!  Suppose  you  had  a  headline  like  that 
for  the  newspaper  next  week,  eh?  Of  course,  it's  got  to  be  ex- 
plained. Don't  you  know  what  it  is? 

GEORGE  i 

No,  I'm  afraid  I  don't,  Joe. 

JOE 

It's  fire!  It's  decay!  It  never  stops!  Everything  in  the  world  is 
decaying.  Yes  sirree.  Iron  is  rusting.  Copper  is  corroding.  Wood 
is  decaying.  It's  all  one  thing.  It's  fire!  My  God,  George,  the 
world's  on  fire! 

george  Trying  to  understand 

It  is?  What  do  you  mean,  Joe? 

joe  Pulling  himself  up  proudly 

It's  an  idea— corrosion.  Call  it  fire.  It  destroys.  Write  it  up.  It's 
News.  Gee,  I  ought  to  have  your  job.  I  can't  do  it.  I  ain't  got 
time.  I  got  to  sell  my  fire  insurance. 

He  again  rushes  to  the  table,  drops  the  paper  and 
begins  running  his  fingers  nervously  through  the 
weeds  and  grasses  picking  them  up  and  dropping 
them 

Look!  I  was  out  in  the  woods  today.  I  got  these.  I  got  an  idea. 
I  thought  I'd  come  and  tell  you,  George.  Here's  milkweed. 
Here's  ragweed.  Here's  dandelion.  Here's  some  thistles. 

He  pulls  his  hand  away  and  sticks  a  finger  into  his 
mouth 

Gee,  George,  these  thistles  got  prickles  in  'em. 
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george  Laughing 

Too  bad,  Joe. 


JOE 

I  had  an  idea.  Suppose,  George,  now  suppose  all  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  were  suddenly  destroyed.  There  might  be  a  big  fire  or 
a  deluge.  Once  there  was  an  Ice  Age.  Yes  sirree.  The  world  was 
covered  with  ice— frozen  stiff.  I  read  it  in  a  book.  It  might 
happen  again  any  time.  In  the  whole  world  there  are  no  fruits, 
no  vegetables,  no  grasses,  no  nothin'.  People  are  certainly  up 
against  it.  I'll  say  they  are! 

george  Absorbed 

Sure.  I  guess  they  would  be,  Joe. 

joe  Rushing  on 

But  they  wouldn't  go  down,  George.  No  sir.  There'd  be  men 
with  ideas  around— men  like  me.  So  they  begin  again.  Make  new 
fruits,  new  vegetables  of  all  kinds.  Everything  we  got  now  gone. 
Everything  new.  Progress!  Science!  It's  an  idea,  George.  Write  it 
up.  You  don't  have  to  give  me  any  credit.  I  don't  care. 

He  wheels  from  george  and  starts  to  Exit,  right 
I  gotta  go.  I  got  a  date. 

He  runs  bac\  to  the  des\  and  gathers  up  his 
weeds  and  grasses 
I  gotta  go  now.  .  .  . 

At  this  moment  tom  willard  enters  from  right. 
He  is  half  intoxicated  and  rather  staggers  in.  See- 
ing him  enter  joe  becomes  excited  again  and  drops 
the  weeds  and  grasses  on  the  des\.  He  runs  and 
grabs  up  the  paper  from  george's  des\  and  ad- 
vances on  tom  much  as  he  did  a  moment  before 
on  george  and  george  crosses  to  sit  at  his  des\ 
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Hello,  Tom.  Hello.  Hello.  Look.  D'you  know  what  this  is? 

tom  ma\es  a  motion  with  hand,  as  though  to  say— 
"Go  on  ...  go  away  .  .  .  don't  bother  me."   .  . 

It's  fire.  It's  decay.  I  was  just  telling  George.  It's  an  idea. 

tom  Gruffly 

I  don't  want  any  ideas.  I  want  to  talk  to  George. 

joe  Disappointed— running  bac\  to  des\  with  paper 

Too  bad.  I  got  a  date.  I  wish  I  could  stay.  I'd  like  to  talk  to 

both  of  you.  I  can't.  I  got  to  hurry. 

joe  drops  the  paper  and  again  gathers  up  the 
weeds  and  grasses.  As  he  does  so  tom  goes  rather 
unsteadily  across  the  room  and  drops  into  a  chair 
at  the  des\  opposite  george.  joe  rushes  toward 
Exit,  right 

I  got  a  date.  I  go  with  Sarah  King. 

george  Smiling 

Yes,  Joe.  I  know  you  do. 

joe  At  the  Exit 

She's  swell,  George.  Gee— she  likes  ideas. 
He  pops  out  of  the  room 

GEORGE 

So  long,  Joe. 

TOM 

Good  riddance!— Now,  George,  that's  one  of  the  things  .  .  . 

joe  He  pops  bac\  into  the  room 

Say,  George,  there  was  a  rain  over  in  Medina  County  today. 
Want  to  know  how  I  know?  The  water's  up  in  Wine  Creek. 
Gee,  George,  here  in  Winesburg  everything  was  quiet— no  rain 
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—not  a  cloud  in  the  sky— yes,  there  was  a  little  cloud— I  noticed 
it.  A  cloud  no  bigger'n  a  man's  hand. 
He  sticks  out  one  hand 

That  had  nothin'  to  do  with  it.  The  water's  up  in  Wine  Creek. 
Wine  Creek  comes  from  over  there.  Little  ol'  Wine  Creek 
brought  us  the  news.  Wine  Creek's  a  reporter,  too.  Ha!  It's  an 
idea,  George. 

He  suddenly  disappears 

tom  straightens  and  hits  the  table  with  his  fist 

TOM 

Damn  fool!  He's  just  a  crazy  fool! 

He  turns  to  the  des\  and  pic\s  up  one  of  the  sheets 
upon  which  george  has  been  writing— he  reads 
aloud 

What's  this?  "Thy  hurting  beauty"! 

george  Reaching  over  and  snatching  the  sheet  from  his 

father's  hand 

Aw— it's  nothing,  father— it's  nothing 

He  quic\ly  ta\es  all  the  papers  off  the  des\  and 
puts  them  in  a  drawer  which  he  hurriedly  closes 

tom  Not  wanting  his  son  to  \now  he's  drun\,  he  sits 

forward  to  the  edge  of  the  chair.  The  chair  tips 
and  all  but  throws  him  to  the  floor.  He  grasps  the 
des\  with  his  two  hands  to  steady  himself,  almost 
upsetting  it.  george  grabs  the  des\  to  steady  it.  The 
two  face  each  other 
Son 

GEORGE 

Yes,  father  .  .  . 
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We  gotta  have  a  talk.  It's  got  to  be  a  private  talk.  There's 
something  I  got  to  say  to  you. 

george  Looking  at  his  father  a  trifled  startled.  Then  look- 

ing quickly  away 

Yes,  father  .  .  . 

TOM 

It's  about  you.  You're  almost  grown  up,  George.  You're  almost 
a  man.  George,  I  want  you  to  be  a  big  man.  A  successful  man. 

He  leans  forward 

I  think  a  father  and  son  should  talk— man  to  man. 

GEORGE  Puzzled 

Yes,  father,— what  is  it? 

tom  Trying  to  pull  himself  together 

George,  I'm  a  man  who  goes  through  life  with  his  eyes  open.  I 
look  around  me.  I  see  what's  going  on.  I  watch  the  boys  of  this 
town.  I  got  a  boy  of  my  own— you  George.  I  want  to  be  proud 
of  you.  There's  all  kinds  of  boys  in  this  town.  Maybe  you  don't 
think  I  watch  you,  George,  but  I  do. 

GEORGE 

But  father,  what  have  I  done? 

TOM 

Listen— what  do  I  see?  I  see  you  going  around  with  all  kinds 
of  crazy,  no-account  people,  like  this  Joe  Welling  who  was  just 
in  here.  And  you  used  to  hang  around  with  old  Windpeter  Win- 
ters who  got  killed  the  other  day.  You  see  what  happened  to  him. 
That's  what  booze  did  to  him. 
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GEORGE 

Oh,  Windpeter  wasn't  so  bad  ...  he  was  all  right. 

tom  Interrupting  angrily 

All  right,  huh?  Say,  do  you  know  something?  When  it  comes 
to  drinking  it  gets  some  and  it  don't  get  others.  It  don't  get  me 
—and  don't  you  go  thinking  it  does.  George,  I'm  a  man  who  can 
take  or  let  it  alone. 

george  Ashamed  and  hurt  by  his  father's  tone,  he  doesn't 

loo\  at  his  father 

All  right,  father  .  .  . 

tom  Loudly 

I  think  a  father  should  direct  the  steps  of  his  son— 

He  rises  and  stands  with  his  two  hands  on  the 
table.  He  shouts 

Listen— I  guess  you  don't  think  I  amount  to  much,  George— but 
you  don't  know— you  don't  know  what  I've  had  to  put  up  with 
in  life.  I've  had  plenty  of  big  chances— I  could  have  had  the 
management  of  one  of  the  biggest  hotels  in  Cleveland.  I  couldn't 
take  it.  How  could  I— with  a  sick  wife.  A  hotel  man's  got  to  have 
a  woman  standing  back  of  him.  A  man  with  a  wife  like  your 
mother— sick— she  thinks  she's  sick— holding  him  back— your 
mother,  George. 

george  Turning  suddenly,  loo\s  directly  at  his  father.  His 

two  hands  are  lying  tense  on  the  table.  He  ma\es 
a  little  movement  as  though  about  to  spring 
Father!  You  let  mother  alone! 

tom  Realizing  he  has  gone  too  far,  slumps  bac\  into  his 

chair  and  grows  sentimental 

It  isn't  myself  I'm  thinking  about,  George,— I  don't  care  any- 
thing about  myself  .  .  . 
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He  is  still  disconcerted  and  fumbles  about.  He 
picks  up  the  rolled-up  placard  and  opens  it.  It  is 
a  campaign  portrait  of  President  McKinley 

george  Checking  bac\  his  anger 

All  right,  father. 

tom  Looking  at  the  McKinley  portrait 

McKinley,  eh?  Well,  I'm  a  Democrat.  I'm  for  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan.  Say,  I  was  a  Democrat  in  Ohio  when  they  hunted 
'em  with  guns.  If  I'd  been  in  a  Democratic  state— Virginia  or 
Georgia— I'd  a  been  governor  or  something  .  .  . 

He  rolls  up  the  portrait  and  throws  it  on  the  table 

george  Impatiently 

What  did  you  come  to  see  me  about,  father? 

TOM 

Well,  all  right.  .  .  .  I'll  tell  you,  George— there's  a  boy  I  see 
you  with  sometimes— young  Seth  Richmond.  I  want  you  and  him 
to  be  friends. 

george  Doubtfully 

We  are,  I  guess,  father. 

TOM 

That's  fine,  George.  Seth's  a  boy  that's  got  his  eye  out  for  the 
main  chance.  You  don't  see  him  hanging  around  the  streets  with 
a  lot  of  no-accounts.  Doctor  Parcival,  Joe  Welling,  Windpeter 
Winters,  Doctor  Reefy— not  Seth!  Say— they  all  brag  on  him.  And 
he  saves  his  money,  too. 

george  A  little  sarcastically 

I  know  he  does. 
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TOM 

I'll  tell  you  what  I  heard.  I  heard  he's  got  five  hundred  dollars 
saved  up  right  now.  Say— yesterday  I  saw  him  walking  on  Main 
Street  with  young  Helen  White. 

george  Anxiously 

With  who,  father? 

TOM 

Young  Helen  White.  W.  R.  White's  daughter.  W.  R.'ll  leave 
her  a  lot  of  money.  The  Whites  are  good  solid  people.  First  class. 
Say— I  never  told  you  much  about  my  own  people,  did  I,  George  ? 
Good  solid,  fine  people,  every  one  of  them.  Not  a  no-account  in 
the  whole  lot.— But  I  won't  talk  about  that  now. 

george  Angrily 

That's  what  I  asked  you,  father.  What  did  you  come  to  talk 
about  ? 

tom  Growing  stern 

George— I  was  in  Ed  Hanby's  saloon  last  night. 

george   maizes  an   impatient  movement  with   his 
hands 

Now  don't  think  I  went  in  there  to  get  drunk.  I  didn't.  I'm  a 
man  who  can  take  it  or  let  it  alone.  I  had  a  toothache.  It  hurt 
like  the  devil.  I  was  going  to  tell  you— that's  what  I  came  here 
for.  So  I  went  in  there.  There  was  a  bunch  of  men  standing  at 
the  bar.  They  didn't  see  me  come  in. 

george  Squirming 

Well,  what  about  it? 

TOM 

I'll  tell  you  what  about  it.  It  was  about  you  and  Seth  Rich- 
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mond.  And  George,  they  weren't  saying  any  too  good  things 

about  you. 

tom  is  leaning  forward  again  and  talking  earnestly. 
He  is  looking  at  his  son  who  will  not,  however, 
loo\  at  him.  This  ma\es  tom  angry 

Look  at  me,  George.  I'm  talking  to  you. 

george  He  loo\s  at  his  father  a  moment  and  then  imme- 

diately loo^s  away 

I'm  listening. 

TOM 

Will  Henderson,  your  boss,  was  in  there.  And  E.  P.  Rowe  and 
Will  Graves  and  a  lot  of  others.  Will  Henderson  was  talking. 
I  stood  back  and  listened.  I  was  hurt,  George— I  was  hurt  to  the 
bone. 

GEORGE 

Hurt?  What  about? 

TOM 

George— all  my  hope  in  life  is  centered  in  you.  There  was  Will 
Henderson  saying— actually  saying,  George,  that  you  weren't 
much  good.  By  God,  that's  what  he  said.  That's  what  I  had  to 
stand  there  and  listen  to.  He  said  you  were  too  mopey  and 
dreamy.  He  gave  you  the  laugh,  George.  He  said  he  guessed  you 
thought  you  were  going  to  be  a  writer  or  a  poet  or  something. 

george  White  with  anger  now 

That's  nobody's  business.  That's  nobody's  business  but  my  own. 

TOM 

Well,  listen.  He  said,  "The  boy's  got  to  brace  up  or  I'll  fire 
him."  And  then,  George,  they  began  talking  about  Seth.  I  never 
heard  better  words  said  about  a  boy— never.  "You  don't  see  him 
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hanging  around  with  a  lot  of  no-accounts,"  they  said.  Then  Will 
Graves  spoke  up  and  talked  about  the  five  hundred  dollars  Seth's 
got  saved. 

george  Jumping  up,  wal\s  across  the  room,  then  returns 

and  sits  at  the  table 
Is  that  all  you  came  here  to  talk  to  me  about? 

tom  Shouting  and  banging  the  table  with  his  fists 

No!  Now  you  listen  to  me.  Will  Graves  was  talking.  He  said 
something  about  you  hanging  around  Belle  Carpenter's  millinery 
shop.  Is  that  true?  Are  you  getting  mixed  up  with  that  woman 
—that,  that  whore?  George,  just  any  one  can  get  her. 

george  Springing  to  his  feet  and  facing  his  father 

That's  a  lie!  Doctor  Reefy  told  me.  .  .  .  Well,  anyway  it's  a 
lie.  And  she  isn't  a  whore  either. 

tom  Slightly  frightened 

Well,  all  right.  If— it's— a— lie.— But,  George,  I'm  not  gonna 
stand  for  any  more  nonsense.  You  gotta  brace  up.  Remember 
you're  a  Willard.  By  God!  You  gotta  brace  up. 

Elizabeth  willard  comes  into  the  room  from  the 
left  and  crosses  the  stage  behind  the  father  and 
son.  They  do  not  notice  her.  She  stands  near  the 
coat  rac\  at  the  bac\  of  the  stage  left  listening.  In 
one  hand  she  holds  a  piece  of  cloth  which  she  evi- 
dently has  been  sewing  and  in  the  other  she  carries 
a  pair  of  long  scissors,  tom  willard  \eeps  on  talk- 
ing 
George— I  want  you  to  be  what  you  can  be  ...  a  Willard  .  .  . 
a  big  man— a  rich  man— I  want  you  to  be  rich— rich— the  biggest, 
richest  man  in  the  state.  You  can  do  it,  George— with  the  blood 
you  got  in  you.  I  don't  want  you  to  have  my  handicap.  George 
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—there's  some  other  blood  you've  got  in  you— you've  got  to  watch 
out. 

george  willard  seems  about  to  spring  on  his  father 

GEORGE 

What— what's  that! 

The  father  and  son  stand  facing  each  other— the 
son,  now  aroused,  white  and  angry.  Suddenly  tom 
loses  his  nerve.  His  eyes  turn  away  from  his  son 
and,  in  looking  up,  he  sees  Elizabeth.  He  loses  all 
his  bluster.  For  a  moment  he  loo\s  into  the  eyes 
of  his  wife,  frightened  and  uncertain.  The  son  is 
still  unaware  of  the  mother  s  presence,  tom's  voice 
suddenly  goes  wea\ 

TOM 

Well— er— all  right,  all  right,  I'll  talk  to  you  again— good-by, 
George. 

With  a  queer  dog-li\e  movement  he  exits  right, 
\eeping  his  eyes  on  Elizabeth,  george  watches  him, 
amazed  by  the  change  that  has  come  over  him. 
The  father  exits  and  george  drops  again  into  his 
chair,  and  lets  his  face  drop  into  his  hand.  He  sits 
dejected  and  frightened,  while  by  the  wall  the 
mother  is  trying  to  brace  herself.  When  she  has 
gained  control  of  herself  she  goes  softly  out  right 
but  immediately  enters  again 

ELIZABETH 

Good  afternoon,  George.  How  are  you? 

george  Jumping  to  his  feet.  He  is  nervous  and  excited 

Why,  mother!  Come  in  .  .  . 

He  runs  nervously  toward  his  mother  and  places 
a  chair  at  his  des\  under  the  light  facing  the  audi- 
ence 
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Come  in,  mother— I'm  glad  to  see  you.  Sit  down— sit  down  .  .  . 

He  goes  hesitating  and  uncertain  to  sit  by  his  des\. 

Elizabeth  does  not  sit  at  the  des\  but  in  the  chair 

by  the  hatrac\ 
It's  a  nice  day  out,  isn't  it,  mother?  It's  nice  and  warm  after 
the  rain. 

ELIZABETH 

Yes,  George. 

She  is  looking  hard  at  him  and  he  becomes  fright- 
ened. To  relieve  the  tension  he  begins  walking 
about  the  room 

GEORGE 

Father  was  just  in  here.  He  just  left.  Did  you  hear  him?  Did 
you  hear  what  he  said? 

Elizabeth  Smiling  to  reassure  him 

Why  no,  George.  You  see  I  just  came  in.  What  is  it?  What 

did  he  say? 

george  Immediately  relieved 

Oh,  I  guess  it  was  nothing,  mother.  It  was  just  his  talk.  It 
upset  me  a  little. 

ELIZABETH 

Upset  you,  George? 

george  Growing  more  confident 

Yes,  oh,  mother— it's  the  way  he  talks. 

ELIZABETH 

Oh,  I  see!  You  and  your  father  have  been  talking?  He's  been 
advising  you  no  doubt.  Don't  you  agree  with  him,  George?  You 
know  what  he  wants  you  to  be  like.  Don't  you  think  you'd  better 
wake  up?  I  guess  I  know  how  he  feels.  You're  too  mopey  and 
dreamy.  Is  that  what  you  and  your  father  think? 
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george  Walking  about 

Mother— I  guess  I've  got  to  get  out  of  here.  I  don't  know 
what  I'll  do  or  where  I'll  go,  but  I've  got  to  go  away.  Something 
father  just  said  has  made  me  think  I  ought  to  go  away. 

Elizabeth  Becoming  all  alive 

I  expect  you  both  think  you'd  better  go  away  to  the  city  now 
and  begin  making  money.  You  both  think  that  would  be  better 
for  you— to  be  a  successful  man— perhaps  a  business  man— a 
hustler— your  eye  on  the  main  chance— brisk— smart  and  alive— 
you  both  think  that  would  be  the  best  thing  for  you  now,  is 
that  it? 

george  Walking  nervously  up  and  down  the  room 

Mother,  I  can't  make  you  understand,  but,  oh!  I  wish  I  could. 
I  can't  talk  to  father  about  it.  There  isn't  any  use  trying.  I  don't 
know  what  I'll  do.  I  just  want  to  go  away  and  look  at  people 
and  think. 

There  is  a  moment  of  silence  in  the  room  and  a 
soft  smile  comes  to  the  mother  s  lips.  The  boy  sits 
again  in  his  chair  by  the  des\ 

ELIZABETH  Softly 

Look  at  people  and  think  ?  Oh,  I  see,  George.  You  mustn't  try 
to  decide  things  too  quickly.  I  wouldn't  worry  if  I  were  you. 
You'll  be  all  right.  I'm  afraid  you  think  about  things  too  much. 
You  work  hard  all  week  and  you  spend  too  much  time  alone  in 
your  room  here.  You  don't  go  outdoors  enough. 

george  Suddenly  embarrassed 

I  guess  maybe  I  don't. 

ELIZABETH 

You  ought  to  go  out  and  spend  more  time  with  younger  peo- 
ple. You're  so  much  with  older  folks.  George,  I  like  to  think  of 
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you  going  about  with  all  kinds  of  folks— listening  to  them,  mak- 
ing friends,  trying  to  understand  how  people  live. 

Arising  from  her  chair 
I'd  go  out  and  take  a  walk  if  I  were  you.  Put  on  your  coat  and 
do  comb  your  hair  and  put  on  your  tie.  You  must  fix  up  more. 
I  like  to  have  you  look  nice. 

george  crosses  to  the  coat  tree  and  gets  his  coat.  He 

puts  on  his  nec\tie 

GEORGE 

But  mother,  I  wish  you'd  stay.  You  don't  come  in  to  see  me 
often.  Do  sit  down  and  let's  talk  awhile.— I  think  you  ought  to 
go  outdoors  more  yourself,  mother. 

Elizabeth  She  goes  around  the  table  and  stands  to  the  left 

of  it 
I  just  came  in  for  a  moment,  George.  I  must  go  lie  down  now. 

george  Going  to  the  Exit  he  stands  looking  a  little  nervous 

and  embarrassed 

Well,  as  long  as  you're  going  to  lie  down  anyway,  mother,  I 
guess  I'll  go.— Good-by,  mother. 

ELIZABETH 

Good-by,  son  .  .  . 

He  exits  and  Elizabeth  comes  around  to  stand 
near  the  chair  at  the  bac\  of  the  table.  She  becomes 
aware  of  the  scissors  in  her  hands.  Suddenly  her 
figure  straightens  and  she  stands  tense.  She  raises 
the  arm  holding  the  scissors 

That  man— I'll  stab  him.— He  has  chosen  to  be  the  voice  of  evil 
and  I'll  kill  him. 

She  starts  to  Exit,  right,  but  stops  and  comes  bac\ 
to  sit  in  the  chair  at  the  des\  under  the  light.  The 
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scissors  drop  from  her  hand  and  ma\e  a  clatter- 
ing noise  on  the  des\.  She  prays 

Oh,  God.— Even  though  I  die,  I  will  in  some  way  keep  defeat 
from  George.  If  I  am  dead  and  see  him  becoming  a  meaningless, 
drab  figure  like  myself  I  will  come  back.  God— I  ask  you  now 
to  give  me  that  privilege.  I  demand  it!  I  will  pay  for  it!  God— 
you  may  beat  me  with  your  fists.  I  will  take  any  blow  you  may 
give  me,  if  only  my  boy  be  allowed  to  express  something  for  us 
both. 

She  arises  and  putting  up  her  hands  snaps  off  the 
light.  The  stage  is  in  darkness.  Her  voice  comes 
out  of  the  darkness 

And  God— do  not  let  him  become  too  smart  or  successful  either. 

CURTAIN 
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The  same  as  Scene  3.  helen  white's  house.  Before 
the  rise  of  the  curtain  and  during  the  short  inter- 
mission we  hear  the  refrain,  "A  Hot  Time  In  the 
Old  Town  Tonight" 

at  rise:  helen  white  is  seated  in  swing  reading  a  boo\ 

seth  Richmond  comes  in  from  the  right  rear  hold- 
ing a  switch  in  his  hands.  It  is  a  small  branch  from 
a  tree  with  a  few  leaves  left  at  the  tip.  He  ma\es 
several  \ittenish  movements  at  helen  but  she  is 
unaware.  Finally  he  touches  her  on  the  nec\  with 
the  tip  of  the  switch,  helen  jumps  up 

helen  Annoyed 

Oh,  it's  you?  Well,  you  do  think  you're  smart,  don't  you,  Seth 
Richmond  ? 

seth  Feeling  rebuffed 

Now  don't  get  into  a  huff,  Helen.  I  was  only  fooling. 
helen  stands  looking  at  him 

HELEN 

I  hate  people  who  slip  up  on  me. 
seth  He  goes  to  sit  in  the  swing 

Gee  whiz,  Helen— you  do  fly  off  the  handle  these  days.  You 
were  in  a  bad  humor  the  last  time  I  came  to  see  you.  You  won't 
let  a  fellow  have  any  fun. 

Eagerly 
Do  you  know  why  I  came? 
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helen  Sharply 

No,  why? 

SETH 

Are  you  alone,  Helen? 

HELEN 

I  guess  so.  Yes,  I  think  father  and  mother  are  out.  Why? 

seth  Eagerly 

I  want  to  take  you  downtown.  Come  on.  The  military  com- 
pany is  going  to  drill  in  the  street.  Let's  go  and  watch. 

helen  With  dignity 

No,  thank  you,  Seth.  I  don't  think  I  want  to  go. 

SETH 

Ah,  come  on,  Helen. 

helen  Sharply 

No.  Not  tonight.  I  don't  feel  like  going. 

seth  Going  over  to  the  step 

Well,  you  are  in  a  nice  mood.  May  I  sit  down? 

helen  She  remains  standing 

Yes,  of  course.  Why  not? 

seth  sits  and  lookj  up  at  her 

SETH 

Every  time  I've  seen  you  lately,  Helen,  you've  been  in  a  bad 
humor.  I  guess  I  know  what  it's  about.  You've  had  a  quarrel 
with  George  Willard.  Gee,  if  you're  so  stuck  on  him,  after  all 
he's  been  up  to  with  women  here  in  town,  why  don't  you  and 
he  make  it  up? 
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helen  Looking  down  at  him— very  angry 

Seth  Richmond,  I  don't  think  that's  nice.  Why  do  you  think 
you  can  ask  me  such  questions?  Do  you  think  that  just  because 
you've  got  a  job  in  father's  bank  you  can  come  here  and  talk 
like  this  to  me? 

seth  Also  angry 

Oh,  Helen— there  you  go.  Everything  I've  told  you  is  for  your 
own  good.  I'm  not  trying  to  run  you,  but  since  I've  been  work- 
ing in  the  bank  I  pick  the  people  I  go  with.  When  any  one  gets 
into  a  mess,  like  George  Willard's  done,  I  just  drop  him. 

He  loo\s  up  at  her 

Helen,  working  in  a  bank  isn't  like  working  in  a  factory  or  in 
an  office.  It's  almost  like  being  in  a  church. 

HELEN 

So  you  feel  like  that,  do  you? 

SETH 

Yes,  I  do. 

HELEN 

You  feel  that  way  about  a  bank— about  father's  bank.  Well, 
father  ought  to  be  pleased.  You  ought  to  be  very  valuable  to  him. 

SETH 

I  want  to  be  valuable  to  him.  I'm  going  to  be. 

helen  Taking  a  step  toward  Exit  right.  She  turns 

Well,  Seth,  this  isn't  a  bank.  You  have  been  here  two  or  three 
times  lately  trying  to  give  me  advice  about  George  Willard.  I 
don't  like  him  any  more  but  whether  I  do  or  not  is  none  of  your 
affair.  Good  night. 

She  exits 
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seth  Jumping  up 

Why,  Helen  White! 

helen  doesn't  answer  but  runs  angrily  offstage 

Well,  the  devil!  The  little  spitfire.  She  is  stuck  on  George  Willard. 

seth  goes  toward  Exit,  right,  and  calls  after  helen 

You  wait!  You'll  see!  You'll  find  out! 

belle  carpenter  comes  down  to  the  little  strip  of 

fence,  right,  and  seth  turns  and  sees  her.  He  is 

amazed 
seth 

Why,  hello!  Good  evening,  Miss  Carpenter! 

belle  Sharply— frowning  at  him 

Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  White  is  at  home? 

seth  Taking  a  step  toward  her— with  moc\  politeness 

—bowing 

Why,  I'm  not  sure,  Miss  Carpenter.  I  think  not.  Are  you  look- 
ing for  Mr.  White. 

He  turns  and  loo\s   bac\  furtively  toward  the 
house— offstage  right 

Wouldn't  some  one  else  in  the  family  do?  Are  you  making  a 
social  call? 

belle   is   angry   and  glares  at   him.   seth   grows 

bolder.  He  smiles 

I  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  Miss  Carpenter.  I'll  find  out.  You  wait.  I 
know  Miss  Helen  is  here.  I'll  call  her. 

He  turns  and  ta\es  a  quic\  step  or  two  toward 
the  house  but  belle  calls  to  him  sharply 

BELLE  r  7 

No!  Now  wait!  Wait! 

seth  runs  over  to  the  right  and  belle  spea\s  more 
sharply 
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Wait,  I  tell  you!  Not  so  fast,  young  man.  When  I  want  you  to 

do  anything  for  me  I'll  ask  you. 

seth  feels  that  he  has  belle  at  a  disadvantage.  The 
fence  is  between  them.  He  \eeps  smiling 

SETH 

Oh,  Miss  Carpenter,  you  don't  understand.  I'd  just  love  to  do 
anything  I  could  for  you. 

He  calls  loudly 

Helen!  Oh,  Helen! 

belle  is  upset.  She  starts  to  leave  and  stops,  seth 
is  dancing  about  as  helen  enters  from  the  right 

HELEN 

Seth,  what  are  you  waiting  for?  I  told  you  I  wasn't  going  with 
you. 

SETH  To  HELEN 

Oh,  I'm  not  waiting  for  you,  Helen.  There's  some  one  here. 
Here's  some  one  wants  to  see  you. 

Now  that  he  has  got  helen  out  of  the  house  and 
facing  belle,  he  is  both  frightened  and  proud  of 
his  achievement.  He  dances  about  excitedly  and 
speaks  in  a  shrill  voice 

Come  on,  Helen.  Let  me  introduce  you.  I  want  you  to  meet  Miss 

Carpenter. 

The  two  women  are  now  aware  of  each  other  and 
they  are  both  confused,  helen  quickly  gets  control 
of  herself  and  runs  down  the  steps.  She  speaks  to 

SETH 
HELEN 

Of  course  Miss  Carpenter  and  I  know  each  other. 

belle                    Nervously 
Miss  White— I— I 
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helen  Interrupting 

Come  right  in,  Miss  Carpenter. 

seth  is  still  moving  about  filled  with  delight  in  the 
situation.  He  runs  and  stands  at  the  bac\  oj  the 
swing,  belle  spea\s  to  helen  hurriedly 

BELLE 

I  only  came  to  see  your  father. 

SETH 

Helen! 

helen  turns  to  him  impatiently 

HELEN 

Yes? 

SETH 

Do  you  really  want  to  see  George  Willard?  If  I  see  him,  shall 
I  send  him  up  here? 

helen  draws  herself  up.  She  is  coldly  polite 

HELEN 

Thank  you,  Seth.  Good  night.  If  I  want  George  Willard  I'll 
send  for  him. 

She  turns  to  belle  again,  ignoring  seth 
Do  come  in,  Miss  Carpenter. 

seth  dances  about  nervously.  Suddenly  begins  to 
laugh  hysterically.  He  runs  off  laughing  and  the 
two  women   turn  and  stand  listening.  The  two 
women  turn  to  face  each  other 
belle 

Well!  Well!  What's  wrong  with  him? 

helen  Being  very  dignified 

Oh,  please  don't  mind  him,  Miss  Carpenter.  It's  just  something 
between  him  and  me.  He's  only  trying  to  plague  me. 
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belle  She  speaks  nervously 

Well,  Miss  White,  I'll  go.  I  told  him  not  to  call  you.  You  see 
I'm  in  a  hurry.  I  happened  to  be  passing  and  wanted  to  speak 
to  your  father.  It  was  a  matter  of  business,  but  there's  really 
no  hurry. 

helen  is  trying  to  be  very  dignified  and  cordial 

HELEN 

Of  course.  Of  course.  But  do  come  in.  Father's  out  just  now 
but  he  may  return  any  minute. 

belle  She  turns  and  starts  away 

No.  No.  I  can't.  I  can't  really.  I'm  sorry.  I  must  be  going. 

belle  starts  to  leave  and  goes  offstage  right  and 
helen,  who  is  now  standing  near  the  swing,  is 
agitated.  She  ta\es  a  step  forward  and  calls  in  an 
excited  voice 

HELEN 

Miss  Carpenter! 

belle  is  startled  and  turns.  She  ta\es  a  step  or  two 

bac\  toward  helen 
belle 

Why,  Miss  White.  What  is  it,  Miss  White? 

She  is  looking  directly  at  helen  who  is  fighting  to 
gain  control  of  herself 

HELEN 

Why,  nothing.  Nothing.  I  didn't  want  you  to  go. 

She  gains  control  of  herself.  She  smiles 

I  just  didn't  want  you  to  go  off  like  that.  You  see— you  see— 
Brightly 

This  is  the  first  time  you've  ever  been  here. 

belle  is  amazed  by  Helen's   words.  She  comes 
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nearer  and  stands  by  the  fence  looking  hard  at 
helen.  The  expression  on  her  face  softens  a  bit 

BELLE 

Do  you  really  want  me  to  come  in  and  sit  with  you? 

HELEN 

Why,  yes-— yes— of  course— certainly  I  do. 

She  is  agitated  again  and  \eeps  laughing  in  a  little 
broken  way  struggling  to  get  control  of  herself 

You  see,  I'm  lonesome  and  then— and  then— well,  you  see,  Miss 

Carpenter,  Seth  Richmond  and  I— 

She  laughs 
We  had  a  quarrel.  I  guess  it  has  upset  me. 

belle  She  smiles.  She  is  growing  more  comfortable 

Oh,  I  see. 

belle  feels  she  has  begun  to  get  the  situation  in 
hand 

Well,  Miss  White,— I  didn't  come  here  to  make  a  social  call.  I 
only  stopped  a  moment  to  see  your  father  on  business.  Do  you 
really  mean  what  you  say?  Would  you  really  like  me  to  come 
in  there  and  sit  with  you? 

helen  Now  in  control  of  herself— proudly 

Certainly,  Miss  Carpenter,  I  mean  it.  Of  course  I  do. 

belle  Smiling 

Well,  you  are  nice. 

She  laughs 
You  are  your  father's  daughter  all  right.  And  you'd  really  like 
me  to  come  in  and  sit  with  you— talk  with  you— well,  say  as  a 
friend— Miss  White— 

She  hesitates 
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May  I  say  Helen? 

helen  has  become  more  self-possessed.  She  speaks 
earnestly 

HELEN 

Oh,  really,  Miss  Carpenter,  I  do  mean  it.  I  hardly  know  you. 
I  wish  I  knew  you  better.  And  I  am  lonesome. 

BELLE 

Come  over  here,  Helen— come  here  to  me. 

helen  wal\s  over  toward  her,  at  first  hesitatingly 
and  then  suddenly  with  a  new  womanly  dignity, 
and  the  two  women  stand  near  each  other  with 
nothing  but  the  fence  between 

Helen— I'm  going  to  call  you  "Helen"— let  me  take  your  hand. 
helen  puts  out  her  hand  which  belle  takes.  She 
holds  Helen's  hand  in  her  two  hands 

Helen,  I  can't  do  what  you  ask.  I  can't  come  and  sit  with  you. 

There's  something  between  us— something  more  than  this  fence. 

She  loo\s  down  at  the  fence  and  smiles 

You  don't  know  what  it  is  and  I  guess  you  never  will,  Helen. 

She  is  now  looking  directly  into  Helen's  eyes  and 
helen  with  womanly  dignity  is  returning  the  loo\ 

I  can  tell  you  this,  Helen  White— I  can't  come  and  sit  with  you 
but  it  isn't  because  of  what  I  think  you  have  on  your  mind.  It 
may  be  that  I  know  what  you've  been  thinking  about  me  and 
some  one  else,  and  it  isn't  true. 

She  drops  Helen's  hand  but  the  two  women  still 
stand  facing  each  other  and  looking  at  each  other 

Helen,  I'm  going  away.  I'm  leaving  Winesburg.  I  may  never  see 
you  again. 

Her  voice  seems  about  to  brea\  and  she  begins 

speaking  rapidly  in  a  low  voice 
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I'm  not  like  you,  Helen.  The  town  here  is  full  of  stories  about 
me.  But  I'm  no  fool,  Helen,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  most 
of  the  stories  you  hear  about  me  aren't  true.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  the  story  that  has  been  bothering  you  isn't  true. 

She  turns  quickly  and  goes  rapidly  toward  the 
gate  and  helen  stands  with  her  eyes  full  of  wonder 
looking  at  her 

HELEN 

Oh,  Miss  Carpenter— don't  go— not  yet— wait! 

belle  turns  at  the  gate  and  the  two  women  stand 
again  looking  hard  at  each  other.  There's  a  long 
sustained  pause  before  belle  spea\s 
belle 

Helen! 

HELEN 

Yes,  Miss  Carpenter! 

BELLE 

You  might  call  me  "Belle"  just  once— before  I  go.  You  won't 
see  me  again.  I'm  a  lot  older  than  you  are  but  I'd  like  it— just 
once. 

HELEN 

Belle. 

There  is  another  sustained  pause,  the  two  women 
looking  at  each  other 

BELLE 

Helen,  you  are  very  beautiful.  You'll  be  a  beautiful  woman. 
You're  one  now.  Don't  be  afraid.  It's  a  great  thing  for  a  woman 
to  know— that  she  is  beautiful. 

belle  goes  rapidly  away  and  helen  stands  a  mo- 
ment by  the  fence.  She  seems  in  a  daze.  She  turns 
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and  takes  a  few  steps  towards  the  house  and  stops. 
She  goes  to  sit  in  the  swing 

HELEN 

Oh!  She  is  nice!  She  is!  She  is! 

She  sits  with  her  face  in  her  hands.  She  loo\s  up, 
a  strained  loo\  on  her  face 

She  says  it  isn't  true!  I  wonder  what  she  meant.  Oh,  I  wonder, 

I  wonder. 

Again  her  face  drops  into  her  hands  and  her 
shoulders  sha\e.  She  is  crying,  banker  white 
comes  on  the  stage  from  the  left  and  sees  helen. 
He  is  dressed  in  white  linen  clothes  and  carries  a 
cane  and  has  his  hat  in  his  hand.  He  comes  gaily 
along  until  he  sees  helen  sitting  with  her  face  in 
her  hands  crying  and  then  he  drops  his  hat  and 
cane  and  runs  to  her.  He  sits  quickly  down  beside 
her  and  puts  his  arms  around  her 

WHITE 

Why,  Helen,  Helen!  What's  the  matter,  Helen? 

helen  does  not  answer  at  once.  She  is  struggling 
to  gain  control  of  herself 

Helen!  Helen! 

She  loo\s  up 

HELEN 

It's  nothing,  daddy.  Really— it's  nothing. 

WHITE 

Well,  Helen!  It  looks  like  a  rainstorm  to  me. 

helen  is  getting  herself  quickly  in  hand.  She  ta\es 
her  handkerchief  and  wipes  her  eyes.  She  smiles 
at  him.  He  arises  to  stand  near  her 
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HELEN 

Really  it  isn't  anything,  daddy.  I  was  upset  about  something. 

white  stands  before  her.  He  puts  a  hand  on  her 
shoulder  and  loo\s  at  her 

WHITE 

I  can  see  you're  upset,  child.  Now  tell  me  what  it  is.  What  has 
upset  you? 

helen   has  gained  control  of  herself.  She  looks 
away  from  him 

HELEN 

It  really  isn't  anything,  daddy— honest  it  isn't.  It  was  some  one 
came  here. 

white  His  hand  still  on  her  shoulder 

Some  one  came  here?  Who,  Helen? 

helen  Still  not  looking  at  him 

Oh,  it  was  a  woman,  daddy.  It  was  Miss  Carpenter. 

white  is  startled.  He  ta\es  his  hand  from   her 
shoulder  and  turns  his  face  away  from  her.  He 
ta\es  a  step  toward  the  house.  He  drops  his  hat 
and  cane 
white 

Miss  Carpenter?  What  Miss  Carpenter,  Helen? 

helen  She  loo\s  at  her  father  but  he  is  not  looking  at  her 

Oh,  you  know  her  weli  enough,  father— Miss  Carpenter— you 
know  the  milliner.  She  came  to  see  you. 

white  is  thoroughly  upset.  He  stands  for  a  mo- 
ment trying  to  get  control  of  himself 
white 

Oh,  look  what  I  did! 

He  pic\s  up  his  hat  and  cane.  He  is  nervous  and 
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upset,  helen  does  not  notice  his  confusion.  He 
hurries  out  right,  speaking  as  he  goes 

Just  a  moment,  Helen.  I  want  to  speak  to  your  mother.  I'll  be 

right  back. 

In  a  moment  he  reappears  and  stands  looking  at 
her.  He  raises  the  cane  and  strides  the  leg  of  his 
trousers  viciously 

HELEN 

Daddy— is  that  you? 

white  is  trying  to  get  himself  in  hand.  He  stands 
looking  at  helen 

WHITE 

Helen,  what  did  that  woman— that  Miss  Carpenter  who  came 
here— what  did  she  say  to  you? 

helen  gets  quickly  up.  She  is  not  disturbed  by  her 
father  s  excitement,  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts 

HELEN 

Why  daddy!  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  daddy? 

white  Bracing  himself 

Matter?  What  do  you  mean,  Helen?  What  did  that  woman 
say  to  you? 

helen  A  little  surprised 

Why,  nothing,  daddy.  We  had  a  little  talk,  that's  all. 

white  cannot  understand.  He  is  nervous  and  a 
little  frightened,  helen  starts  down  to  him 

Why  it  wasn't  anything,  daddy!  I  was  a  little  upset  but  it  wasn't 
anything  special.  She  came  here  to  see  you  on  business.  She 
couldn't  stay. 

She  addresses  him  playfully 

Why,  daddy,  you  look  annoyed!  What's  the  matter  with  you? 
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white  He  is  immensely  relieved 

Annoyed?  Why  it's  nothing,  nothing,  Helen.  I  just  don't  like 
people  to  get  in  the  habit  of  coming  here  on  business. 
helen  lookjs  up  at  him  smiling 

HELEN 

Why  daddy,  daddy!  That  doesn't  sound  like  you— and  besides, 
daddy— she's  nice.  Oh,  I  think  she  is  nice! 

white  is  relieved  and  has  got  control  of  himself 

WHITE 

But  Helen,  Helen,  I  don't  understand.  What  made  you  cry? 
helen  loo\s  away  from  him,  she  spea\s  quietly 

HELEN 

Why,  I  hardly  know,  daddy.  It  was  something  she  said.  I 
suddenly  liked  her. 

She  speaks  hurriedly 

And  daddy,  you  see  I'd  heard  things  about  her.  I'd  got  it  into 
my  head  she  was  a  hard  woman,  and  she  isn't. 

She  turns  to  him  and  smiles 

Do  you  want  to  know  what  she  said,  daddy? 

white  is  now  in  control  of  himself 

WHITE 

Yes.  Yes,  Helen.  That's  what  I  want  to  know.  What  did  she 


say? 


helen  loo\s  up  at  him 


HELEN 

Daddy— she  said— she  said  you  and  I  were  alike.  Oh  daddy— 
I'm  sure  of  something— she's  good.  And  daddy,  I've  heard  such 
things  about  her. 

white  Not  looking  at  her 

That's  what  I'd  like  to  know,  Helen.  What  have  you  heard? 
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HELEN 

Why,  daddy,  I  heard— I  heard  she  was  going  to  have  a  child, 
and  some  one  told  me  that  it  was  George  Willard's  child. 

white  is  intensely  relieved.  He  laughs  quietly 

WHITE 

Miss  Carpenter  didn't  tell  you  that,  did  she,  Helen? 

helen  Looking  up  at  him 

No,  daddy.  You  see— you  see  I  wanted  to  ask  her  about  it  but 
I  didn't  quite  dare. 

white  is  now  in  control  of  himself.  He  comes  to 
sit  beside  helen 
white 

Helen!  Helen!  You  are  growing  up,  aren't  you? 

He  turns  and  with  one  arm  about  her  shoulder 
spea\s  to  her 

Well,  well,  Helen  dear.  You  are  growing  up.  Do  you  know, 
Helen,  I've  been  noticing  it  lately— the  change  in  you.  I  suppose 
every  father  goes  through  this.  He  has  a  little  girl  in  his  house 
and  then  suddenly— suddenly  she  is  no  longer  a  little  girl.  As 
for  this  Belle  Carpenter  and  George  Willard  story— you'd  better 
forget  it.  If  Belle  Carpenter  is  going  to  have  a  child  George 
Willard  will  not  be  its  father. 

HELEN 

Are  you  quite  sure,  daddy? 

He  turns  to  loo\  at  her 

WHITE 

You  seem  a  good  deal  interested  in  George  Willard. 

helen  Confused 

No,  no,  daddy.  I  just  want  to  know  the  truth. 

white  is   now   quite  in   control  of   himself.  He 
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jumps  up  and  stands  before  helen.  He  stands 
looking  at  her 

WHITE 

So  you  want  to  know  the  truth?  Well,  I'll  tell  it  to  you.  You 
see,  Miss  Carpenter  must  have  come  here  to  see  me  because  I'm 
her  banker.  I  handle  her  affairs.  There  are  many  things  going 
on  at  a  bank,  Helen,  that  are  not  down  in  the  books.  If  it  is  true 
that  Miss  Carpenter  is  going  to  have  a  child— and  I  guess  it  is— 
George  Willard  will  not  be  its  father. 

Helen  Jumping  up 

Oh,  daddy,  I'm  so  glad  to  know  the  truth. 

For  just  a  moment  father  and  daughter  stand  loo\- 
ing  at  each  other,  then  white  steps  over  to  her 
and  again  puts  his  two  hands  on  her  shoulders 

white  He  suddenly  turns  her  around  and  pats  her  on  the 

bac\ 

Helen,  I  tell  you  what  let's  do.  You're  growing  up.  When  that 
happens  to  a  girl  something  else  happens.  She  begins  looking 
for  a  man. 

He  pats  her  gently  on  the  shoulder  and  laughs 

You  were  upset  about  this  story  concerning  young  George  Wil- 
lard. Are  you  really  interested  in  him,  Helen? 

helen  is  confused.  She  turns  her  head  and  loo\s 
away  from  him 

HELEN 

No,  no,  of  course  not,  father. 

white  Laughing 

Well,  all  right,  all  right.  Helen,  I  was  going  out  for  a  walk. 
Come,  go  with  me.  You'll  be  looking  for  a  beau  now.  Let  me  be 
your  beau  tonight.  Run  in  the  house  and  get  your  hat. 
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helen  Running  toward  the  house 

Oh,  daddy,  daddy!  I  think  you're  grand! 

white  As  she  is  about  to  exit,  the  latter  part  of  this  speech 

comes  when  she  has  left  the  stage 

And  don't  worry  any  more  about  George  Willard  and  Miss 
Carpenter.  If  she  is  going  to  have  a  child  its  father  will  be  a  better 
man  than  George  Willard. 

helen  From  just  offstage 

Oh,  daddy,  daddy! 

WHITE 

Helen,  Helen,  be  quick!  Your  mother  may  come  any  moment 
now.  You  don't  want  some  other  woman  to  steal  your  first 
beau  from  you,  do  you? 

helen  From  inside  the  house 

I'm  coming.  I'm  coming.  Oh,  daddy,  I'm  crazy  about  you! 

banker  white  is  quite  in  control  of  himself  as 
helen  comes  running  on  stage  and  ta\es  his  arm. 
They  go  off,  left,  helen  speaks 

HELEN 

Oh,  daddy,  I  think  you're  grand. 


[io3] 


There  is  again  heard  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs 
trotting  and  pacing. 


SCENE  VII 

Same  as  Scene  3 

at  rise:  louise  trunion  is  talking  with  her  lover,  ed  hanby. 

She  is  sitting  on  the  low  bench,  right  front,  while 
ed  sometimes  sits  on  the  woodpile  and  sometimes 
moves  about.  He  has  a  paper  in  his  hand.  He 
smo\es  a  cigar  and  wears  a  derby  hat  on  the  side 
of  his  head 

ed  He  points 

Hey,  kid.  I'm  just  reading  about  the  horses.  Peddler  Boy.  I'll 
bet  he  can  peddle  the  speed  all  right. 

louise  Bored 

Yes,  race  horses  are  kinda  nice. 

ed  Frowning  at  her 

Kinda,  Hell! 

He  loo\s  away  from  her  as  though  dreaming 

God,  kid.  I'm  crazy  about  the  trotters  and  pacers.  When  I  was  a 
kid,  I'd  have  given  my  neck  to  be  a  race-driver.  They'd  be 
working  out  the  colts  up  at  the  fair  grounds.  What'n  hell'd  I 
want  with  school?  Every  day  I'd  duck  out  and  go  up  there.  Hell, 
I  wasn't  afraid  of  work.  I'd  work  all  day  up  there  for  nothin'— 
rubbing  horses'  legs— walkin'  'em  around  to  cool  'em  off  after 
a  fast  heat— anything,  just  to  be  near  them. 
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He  turns  and  loo^s  at  louise  with  a  soft  loo\  in 
his  eye— folds  paper  and  puts  it  in  his  pocket 

Like  being  near  you,  eh,  kid? 

Again  he  becomes  absorbed.  He  leans  forward  li\e 
a  man  driving  a  race  horse 

Just  to  see  a  good  colt  coming  fast— when  he  heads  into  the  stretch 
—just  to  see  him  flatten  out  like  that— coming  fast— down  to  the 
ground— low  and  fast 

He  acts  li\e  a  man  coming  out  of  a  dream.  He 
looks  at  louise  and  laughs  self-consciously 

Gee,  kid,  you  got  me  on  my  nutty  subject.  Say,  you  know  the 
fair's  here  this  week.  Let's  go  out  tomorrow. 

LOUISE 

Horses  are  kinda  cute. 

ed  turns  and  loo\s  at  her  with  an  "Oh,  what's-the- 
use"  expression 

ED 

How's  your  old  man,  kid? 

louise  Not  much  interested 

He's  all  right.  Why? 


ED 

I  was  thinking  about  him  coming  down  here  tonight,  that's 
all.  Jesus,  Louise,  ain't  life  hell? 


LOUISE 

I  don't  know.  Why? 
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ED 

Oh,  these  poor  old  geezers.  Your  old  man  and  my  old  man— 
they  ain't  spent  life  in  no  orchard  gathering  fruit.  Your  old  man's 
been  a  hard  worker  all  his  life.  Christ— he  was  a  section  hand  on 
the  railroad  when  I  was  a  kid— before  you  was  born.  Gettin'  up 
at  daylight,  rain  or  shine.  Working  all  day  out  in  the  hot  sun 
and  in  the  snow  in  winter.  What  for?  For  nothin'.  Just  the  eats. 
Not  such  damn  swell  eats  either. 

louise  is  not  much  interested.  She  sits  listening 
listlessly 

Louise,  your  old  man  and  my  old  man  was  always  friends.  They 
both  been  like  that— just  common  workmen  all  their  lives.  Gee, 
God.  Louise,  kid 

He  draws  himself  up  and  laughs 

Say,  my  old  man  was  sure  disappointed  in  me.  He  wanted  me  to 
be  a  big  bug— educated— something  hoity-toity,  like  my  sister  Sue. 
She's  teaching  school  over  in  Medina  County.  The  old  man 
thinks  she's  just  hell  on  wheels.  She  with  her  education— she  don't 
want  nothin'  to  do  with  me  now— a  saloonkeeper.  .  .  . 

LOUISE 

What's  the  matter  with  a  saloonkeeper?  It's  honest,  ain't  it? 

ED 

School  made  me  sick— school— grammar,  arithmetic,  readin'— 
dressin'  up  and  speakin'  their  damn  pieces  on  Friday  after- 
noon. .  .  . 

LOUISE 

I  hate  it  too— what  do  you  need  to  learn  all  that  stuff  for? 

ED 

I  can  jerk  beer  as  well  as  any  man  in  the  state  without  knowin' 
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no  grammar.  The  old  man  knocked  hell  outa  me  more'n  once— 
but  I  wouldn't  go  to  school  and  I  didn't  neither. 
He  draws  himself  up  proudly 

I  wanted  a  man's  life.  I  liked  to  go  huntin'  and  fishin'  and  I 
didn't  mind  a  good  fight  either.  But  best  of  all,  I  liked  to  go 
'round  where  race  horses  were. 

At  the  mention  of  horses  a  flash  of  feeling  comes 

into  ed's  voice 

louise  louise  gets  up  and  going  to  him  slaps  him  rather 

awkwardly  on  the  shoulder 

Sure,  Ed,  let's  go  up  to  the  fair  grounds  to  see  the  races  to- 
morrow. 

She  sits  again,  ed  moves  about 

ED 

Kid,  I  can  remember  when  your  old  man's  first  wife  was  alive. 
He  didn't  have  any  kids  by  her.  I  don't  know  why.  When  she 
went  and  died  on  him  he  was  pretty  much  cut  up.  He  used  to 
come  over  to  our  house  and  see  my  old  man.  .  .  . 
He  laughs,  sits  on  pile  of  lumber 

They'd  sit  together  for  hours  on  the  porch  of  our  house— funny 
old  coots— not  saying  a  word  to  each  other— work,  work.  That 
ain't  no  way  to  go  through  life.  Nothin'  to  it,  Louise.  Still  and 
all,  they  were  two  of  the  hardest  workin'  old  geezers  in  this 
town. 

He  raises  his  voice 

What'd  they  get  out  of  it?  They  just  got  nowhere. 

He  turns  to  her 

Louise,  does  your  old  man  own  this  house? 

louise  Absent-mindedly 

I  don't  know— I  guess  so.  Yes,  I  guess  he  does. 
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ed  Looking  around  the  yard 

Christ,  Louise.  Some  flowers  and  rose  bushes'd  be  swell  here. 

He  grows  serious 

Louise— say,  kid— look  here.  You  know  I  been  married  once. 
Well,  Kate,— my  wife— she's  been  dead  two  years  now  and  I'm 
thinking  of  gettin'  tied  up  again.  Kate  and  I  didn't  have  any 
kids,  and  I  want  some  kids.  I  been  keepin'  a  couple  of  trotters 
up  in  the  fair  grounds,  but  I'll  let  'em  go.  A  man  ought  to  settle 
down,  some  time.  Louise,  if  you  married  me  we  could  live 
right  here— fix  this  place  up.  I  ain't  no  tight-wad.  Your  old  man 
could  quit  work. 

He  goes  over  to  louise 

LOUISE 

Pop  never  kicked  about  workin'. 

ED 

Kid,  let's  talk  straight.  I'm  on  to  you.  I  know  you've  been 
foolin'  around.  Maybe  you  ain't  no  virgin.  I  know  what  women 
are  like.  I  can  handle  a  woman  same  as  a  horse.  I  can  make 
you  behave. 

LOUISE 

Oh,  you  think  so?  You  think  you  can? 

ed  suddenly  ma\es  a  grab  at  her  but  she  eludes 
him.  She  laughs  at  him  tauntingly,  ed  is  half  angry. 
He  stands  staring  hard  at  her 

ED 

I  don't  just  thin\  I  can  make  you  behave— I  \now  I  can.  Kate 
was  just  your  kind  before  I  got  her.  I  made  her  step  straight  down 
the  track.  I  made  a  good  woman  out  of  her  and  don't  you 
forget  it. 
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louise  Looking  at  ed  half  admiringly  and  half  defiant 

Oh,  I  don't  know.  You  ain't  so  much.  There  can't  any  man  tell 
me  where  to  get  off. 

At  this  moment  seth  Richmond  comes  stealthily 
on  the  stage  at  the  left  rear.  He  creeps  across  and 
dodges  behind  the  lumber  pile 

ED 

The  trouble  with  you,  kid,  is  that  no  man's  ever  taken  you  in 
hand.  Some  colts  are  like  that.  You  gotta  beat  'em  up.  They 
got  it  in  'em— they  can  step  fast,— but  they  won't  let  go  of  it.  You 
gotta  ma\e  'em  let  go. 

louise  has  noticed  seth  dodge  behind  the  lumber 
pile  and  loo\s  toward  it  and  laughs 

What  the  hell  you  laughing  at?  You  laughing  at  me? 
louise  is  still  looking  around 

Say,  is  any  of  them  kids  hanging  around  here? 

He  ma\es  a  grab  at  her  but  she  eludes  him  and  he 
starts  to  go  away.  He  wal\s  a  little  away  from  her 
and  then  comes  bac\.  His  voice  becomes  com- 
manding 

Come  here,  kid. 

She  ta\es  a  step  or  two  toward  him,  but  stops  out 
of  his  reach,  ed  spea\s  sharply 
Come  here! 

louise  Teasing 

Not  so  fast— you  ain't  got  me  yet.  There  can't  no  man  tell  me 
where  to  get  off. 

ED 

But,  Louise,  I'm  treating  you  on  the  square.  I'm  talking  about 
gettin'  married. 
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LOUISE 

But  we  ain't  married  yet. 

ed  Thoroughly  sore  now,  grabbing  her 

Are  you  gonna  cut  out  your  monkey  business  or  ain't  you? 
I  don't  stand  for  no  monkey  business. 

louise  Growing  haughty.  She  ]er\s  herself  away  from 

him 
Oh,  you  don't. 

ED 

Well,  I  gotta  go  now,  and  I'll  be  back.  I  gotta  tend  up  my 
business. 

He  moves  a  few  steps  away  and  then  turns.  His 

voice  is  gruff 
Say.  .  .  . 

LOUISE 

Well? 

ED 

Are  you  gonna  cut  it  out  or  ain't  you? 

louise  Laughing 

Cut  what  out? 

ED 

I  mean  foolin'  around  them  kids— with  any  one  but  me.  You 
lettin'  them  follow  you  around.  Flirtin'  with  them.  Are  you 
gonna  cut  it  out  or  ain't  you? 

LOUISE 

Oh,  I  don't  know. 

He  starts  to  move  away  again  but  louise  calls  to 
him,  tauntingly 
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I  ain't  promised.  .  .  .  If  you  want  to  know,  I  got  a  date  for 
tonight. 

ED 

Who  with? 

LOUISE 

Oh,  some  one. 

ED 

Whoever  it  is,  he  better  not  let  me  catch  him  here.  I'll  knock 
hell  outa  both  of  you. 

He  goes  away  growling  and  louise  loo\s  after 
him,  laughing.  She  turns  and  loo\s  toward  the 
woodpile.  Then  turns  again  to  be  sure  ed  is  out 
of  sight.  She  whispers  loudly 

LOUISE 

Hey,  Seth— Hello,  Seth. 

seth's  head  pops  up  from  behind  the  lumber  pile 
Hello,  Seth— what  are  you  after? 

seth  Nervously 

Oh,  nothing— nothing,  Louise.  I  was  just  going  by  here— I  had 
some  business  down  this  way. 

He  loo\s  hungrily  toward  louise,  but  she  doesn't 
encourage  him.  He  hesitates  and  then  begins  to 
move  slowly  away 

I  heard  what  you  said  to  Ed.  You  gotta  date.  Is  it  with  George 
Willard? 

LOUISE 

Oh,  I  don't  know.  Maybe.  .  .  . 

seth  goes  reluctantly  away;  as  he  gets  to  the  exit, 
he  stops 
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SETH 

You  better  look  out  for  George  Willard,  he's  been  in  trouble 
with  one  girl. 

He  is  gone,  louise  stands  for  a  moment  watching 
him  and  laughs.  She  sits  on  the  bench  and  breads 
into  a  little  laugh  again,  george  willard  enters. 
He  wal\s  a  little  past.  He  has  felt  the  pull  of 
louise  but  is  a  little  ashamed  of  it 

LOUISE 

Hello— George. 

george  Acting  as  though  surprised  at  seeing  her 

Why!  Hello,  Louise. 

george  stops  and  louise  comes  down  to  him 

LOUISE 

Did  you  want  to  see  me? 

george  Hesitating  and  embarrassed 

Well— not  especially— you  told  me  on  the  street  the  other  day 
you  wanted  to  see  me  and  I  thought  I'd  drop  around. 

louise  is  standing  before  him  amused 

Did  you  want  to  see  me  about  something  special,  Louise? 

LOUISE 

Well— you  know,  George— you  know  when  you  was  here  that 
other  time.  It  was  nice,  wasn't  it,  George?  You  said  it  was  nice. 
You  haven't  been  here  since.  Have  you  been  ashamed?  You  said 
you  wouldn't  ever  be  ashamed  of  me,  after  what  happened. 

george  Still  embarrassed 

Ashamed?  Why,  no,  Louise. 

louise  is  bent  on  taunting  him 
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LOUISE 

You  remember  what  you  said?  You  said  you'd  go  anywhere 
with  me.  On  Main  Street— to  the  drug  store— you  promised  to 
take  me  to  the  drug  store— you  said  some  time  you'd  take  me  to 
a  show. 

george  Very  much  embarrassed 

Well, 

louise                  Mimicking 
Well,— let's  go  then 

george  Looking  at  the  ground,  his  feet  shuffling  about 

All  right,  Louise— but 

Hopefully 
But  not  tonight,  Louise.  I  gotta  work  tonight. 

louise  Turning  suddenly  and  going  through  the  gate 

Oh,  all  right— if  you  gotta  work,  you're  going  uptown.  You 
wait,  I'm  gonna  get  my  hat.  I'll  go  with  you. 

george  Excited  and  frightened 

Louise— stop— wait— hey,  come  here. 

louise  comes  down  to  him.  george  loo\s  at  her 

for  a  moment  in  embarrassed  silence 
Louise— since  I  was  here  that  time— er,  Louise— well,  er— 

He  goes  suddenly  earnest 
I  meant  it  when  I  said  it— honest  I  did. 

Again  embarrassment  sweeps  over  him 
But,  Louise— 

louise  is  having  a  grand  time 

Louise— it  was  nice— everything  I  said  I  meant— but  since  then- 
Louise— since  then 
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louise  Laughing  coldly 

Oh,  I  know— I  know— there's  some  other  girl.  .  .  . 

GEORGE 

I  can't  tell  you— it  isn't  the  same— I'm  not  the  same— I'm 
different 

LOUISE 

Well,  you  can  tell  me  who  it  is,  can't  you?  Who  is  it? 

GEORGE 

No,  no— I  can't  tell  you. 

seth  Richmond  again  creeps  in  and  hides  behind 
the  woodpile 

louise  Pretending  to  be  angry 

So,  you're  too  good  for  me  now!— She's  too  good  for  me  to 
know  about— so  you  don't  want  to  be  seen  on  the  street  with 
me.  You're  ashamed  of  me. 

She  grows  really  angry 

It's  just  as  I  said— you  never  wanted  but  one  thing  from  me. 

GEORGE 

No,  no.  I  don't  know  how  to  explain.  I  don't  know  what  to 
say.  I  can't  help  it,  feeling  as  I  do  now. 

LOUISE 

Well,  you  can  tell  me  who  it  is. 

seth  Richmond's  head  pops  up  over  the  woodpile 
and  then  disappears  again 

george  Suddenly 

Louise,  why  did  you  say  you  wanted  to  see  me? 
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louise  Getting  an  idea.  She  stands  for  a  moment,  looking 

sternly  at  george 

Suppose  I  told  you— suppose  you  had  to  marry  me. 

george  Slumping.  He's  terribly  frightened 

Oh,  Louise— no— no— don't  say  it,  Louise— Oh,  Louise,  I  never 
intended— Louise— why 'd  you  write  me  that  note  that  day  at  the 
funeral— I  don't  know  what  to  say,  Louise. 

He  suddenly  becomes  brave.  He  braces  his  shoul- 
ders 

All  right— if  it's  that— all  right,  Louise— I  won't  go  back  on  you. 
If  it's  that,  we'll  do  it.  We'll  get  married. 

george  is  still  terribly  upset,  louise  loo\s  at  him  a 

moment  and  then  laughs 

LOUISE 

Oh,  George— it's  all  right.  It  ain't  that.  I  was  only  scaring  you. 
You  don't  have  to  have  me.  I  can  get  all  the  men  I  want.  I  can 
get  a  better  man  than  you  are. 

george  Immensely  relieved.  He  turns  to  face  louise.  His 

face  is  lighted  with  joy 

Louise— Louise! 

louise  Her  voice  suddenly  softening 

George— tell  me.  who  you're  stuck  on. 

She    \eeps   looking    bac\    over   her   shoulder   as 
though  expecting  some  one 

GEORGE 

Louise,  I  can't.  I  can't— it's  some  one— she  isn't  stuck  on  me. 
She  won't  ever  have  me.  I  don't  think  she  cares  anything  about 
me. 

She   \eeps  looking  offstage,  right.   Heavy  foot- 
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steps  are  heard  approaching  but  george  does  not 
notice 

louise  Softly 

Oh,  George,  I  do. 

She  ta\es  a  step  toward  george  and  puts  a  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  george   doesn't   \now   what  to   do. 
seth  Richmond's  head  pops  up  from  behind  the 
lumber  pile. 
Oh,  George! 

Suddenly  she  throws  her  arms  around  george's 
nec\  and  falls  against  him,  clinging  to  him.  george 
is  beside  himself  with  embarrassment.  He  ta\es 
hold  of  her  arms  and  tries  to  pull  them  from  about 
his  nec\.  At  this  moment  ed  hanby  enters.  He 
rushes  upon  the  two  people.  He  grabs  louise's 
arm  and  ]er\s  her  away  from  george.  ed  turns  to 
face  george  and  louise  draws  away.  She  laughs 

ED  To  GEORGE 

Damn  you,  you  smart  aleck  kid.  .  .  .  This  is  my  girl  you're 
monkeying  with,  here.  I've  been  waitin'  to  catch  somebody  mon- 
keyin'  with  her.  So  you're  hanging  around,  trying  to  get  gay  with 
her. 

Suddenly  ed's  fist  shoots  out.  He  hits  george  and 

he  goes  sprawling 

george  He  is  furious  and  begins  to  cry 

But  I  didn't  ...  I  didn't. 

ed  stands  over  george  and  when  george  gets  to  his 
feet,  ed  \noc\s  him  down  again 
It's  a  damn  lie  .  .  . 

He  gets  to  his  feet  and  rushes  furiously  at  ed. 
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george  is  beside  himself  with  anger  now  and  each 
time  he  rushes  ed,  the  bartender  slings  him  aside. 
Finally  ed  \noc\s  george  down.  Me  lies  still  on 
the  ground— \noc\ed  out 

ed  Turning  to  louise  and  advancing  on  her 

And  you  too!  I  told  you!  I  want  you,  and  I'm  gonna  get  you! 
You  can't  monkey  with  me! 

He  grabs  louise  by  the  shoulder  and  shades  her. 
With  his  big  fist  he  slaps  her  and  \noc\s  her 
down,  louise  is  crying.  She  springs  at  ed  hanby 
and  tries  to  bite  and  scratch  him.  She  is  helpless 
in  his  hands.  He  flings  her  to  the  ground  and 
stands  over  her 

Are  you  going  to,  or  ain't  you? 

She  lies  still  a  moment  and  then  a  smile  comes 
through  her  tears.  She  rises  and  suddenly  grows 
tender,  ed  steps  bac\  and  louise  goes  to  him, 
throwing  her  arms  about  his  nec\.  He  ta\es  her 
rather  gently  into  his  arms.  He  loo\s  over  toward 
george,  who  is  lying  still  on  the  ground 

He'll  be  all  right.  I  didn't  want  to  hit  the  kid,  but  I  can't  have 
any  monkey  business  about  you  any  more. 

He  turns  toward  louise  and  with  his  hand  he 
turns  her  face  up  toward  his 

Are  you  gonna  behave? 

LOUISE 

Yes,  Ed,  I'll  behave. 

ED 

No  more  foolin'  around? 
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LOUISE 

No,  no  more. 

ED 

Well,  we  might  as  well  get  going.  You're  mine  now.  I'm  gonna 
marry  you  right  away.  I'm  gonna  go  get  the  license.  I'm  gonna 
make  a  good  woman  of  you— my  woman  ...  see! 

LOUISE 

Oh,  Ed! 

They  stand  for  a  moment  embracing,  louise  is 
very  humble  now.  ed  \isses  her.  He  goes  to  george, 
who  is  lying  on  his  face  on  the  ground,  and  turns 
him  over,  george  half  sits  up 

ED 

Oh,  hell,  you're  all  right. 

He  goes  away  along  the  street,  george  sits  up.  He 
feels  his  eye  which  has  begun  to  swell  and  a  dam- 
aged place  on  his  forehead.  He  puts  his  hand  on 
his  head.  He  loo\s  at  his  hand.  There  is  blood  on 
it.  He  gets  up  slowly,  and  stares  around.  He  is 
confused,  angry  and  baffled,  seth  Richmond  comes 
out  from  behind  the  lumber  pile 
seth 

Why,  George  Willard,  what  happened? 

george  Looking  at  seth  for  a  moment,  becomes  overcome 

with  anger 
You— you— always  you! 

SETH 

Why,  George.  .  .  . 
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GEORGE 

I'm  getting  onto  you— you're  a  sneak— I've  been  watching  you. 
Once  I  thought  you  were  my  friend. 

george  gets  furious 
A  sneak— a  damn  sneak. 

george  rushes  at  seth.  seth  is  frightened.  He  gets 
to  his  hnees  watching  george,  carefully.  He  sud- 
denly jumps  to  his  feet  and  runs  away,  george  is 
standing,  his  legs  apart,  shading  with  fury 

Sneak!  Don't  be  a  damn  coward!  Wait,  I  dare  you!  Come  on! 
Stand  up! 

louise  is  filled  with  delight.  She  is  rocking  with 

laughter  as  the  curtain  falls 

CURTAIN 
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Between  Scene  j  and  Scene  8  and  while  the  stage 
is  dar\  bun  grady  and  his  wife  are  heard  still 
quarreling 

BUN 

Ella,  Ella. 

woman's  voice 
Oh,  shut  up! 

BUN 

Ella,  Ella,  please  come  and  look.  I  saw  one  of  them  cats. 

woman's  voice 

If  you  don't  get  back  to  work,  Bun  Grady,  I'll  cat  you. 

BUN 

Oh,  Ella,  Ella. 


TIME 


SCENE  VIII 

Later  same  evening 

Elizabeth  willard's  bedroom  in  the  new  willard 
house.  It  is  also  very  simply  furnished.  There  is  a 
table  with  three  chairs  at  the  right  front,  and  at 
the  left  front  at  backstage  a  table  on  which  sits 
a  wor\  basket  with  Elizabeth  willard's  sewing, 
scissors,  etc.  There  is  a  hatrac\  bac\stage,  center, 
on  which  hang  a  coat  and  hat.  There  are  three 
chairs  about  the  table,  backstage  left  and  Eliza- 
beth is  seated  in  one  of  these  chairs,  a  roc\er,  in 
front  of  the  hatrac\  while  doctor  reefy  sits  in  the 
chair  between  the  table,  right  front,  and  the  audi- 
ence. He  sits  facing  Elizabeth.  There  is  a  small 
blac\  medicine  case,  sitting  on  the  floor,  left  rear 


REEFY 


Elizabeth,  you  ought  to  get  out  of  this  town.  You  ought  to 
leave  here.  Winter  will  be  coming  again,  soon  now,  and  all 
winter  again  you'll  be  tied  up  here  in  this  room. 

He  loo\s  about  the  room 

It's  been  your  prison,  hasn't  it?  I  don't  see,  Elizabeth,  why  you 
shouldn't  have  it  in  your  mind— something  to  look  forward  to— 
you  could  go  away  somewhere  to  the  south,  you  and  George. 

He  laughs  a  little  self-consciously 

The  boy— well,  I  daresay  George  isn't  a  wonder— but  he's  a  good 
boy.  Why  couldn't  you  two  leave  this  place  together? 
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Elizabeth  Shrugging  her  shoulders 

Oh,  Doctor,  even  if  we  had  the  money  to  do  that— to  tie  the 
boy  up  to  me— to  a  sick  woman— to  hang  myself  onto  him 

REEFY 

You've  already  spoken  to  me  of  something— do  you  remember 
—that  day  in  my  office— 

He  points  offstage,  right 
It's  there,  isn't  it? 

Elizabeth  Smiling,  but  turning  her  head  quickly 

Careful— careful.  Do  you  mind  looking  out  into  the  hallway? 
reefy  steps  offstage  to  the  left  rear 
It's  happened  before— I  mean  people  overhearing  things. 

reefy  From  offstage 

You  mean? 

ELIZABETH 

Yes,  I  mean  that.  Come  back  here  a  minute,  Doctor  Reefy. 

reefy  comes  bac\  and  goes  to  the  chair  where  he 
was  near  Elizabeth.  There  is  a  sound  from  the 
alleyway.  A  bottle  breads  with  a  crash  against  a 
bric\  wall 

voice  Angrily 

God  damn  that  cat! 

Elizabeth  Laughing  bitterly 

There  must  have  been  a  thousand  bottles  thrown  at  cats  out 
there  in  the  alleyway. 

REEFY 

Yes,  I  hear  it  from  my  office  window.  Poor  man.  He  always 
misses. 
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Elizabeth  hoo\s  at  the  doctor  and  spea\s  half  tenderly 

It's  odd  that  I've  never  called  you  anything  but  Doctor  Reefy, 
have  I?  For  a  long  time  now  you've  been  calling  me  Elizabeth. 
She  turns  again   to  loo\,  she  looks  toward  the 
audience 
That  man  out  there— poor  man.  It's  the  man  they  call  Bun 
Grady.  You  know  him,  don't  you— he's  a  baker? 

She  looJ{S  again  at  reefy  and  spea\s  meditatingly 

I  knew  a  woman  once— when  I  was  a  young  girl— a  Mrs.  Walker. 
The  Walkers  used  to  live  out  on  Trunion  Pike,  in  a  big  old 
house.  I  think  Gord  Snavely  lives  out  there  now.  I  used  to  drive 
out  there  as  a  girl  to  bring  milk  for  the  hotel  here.  It  wasn't  any- 
thing, only— they  always  seemed  so  happy  together— Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walker.  And  yet— do  you  know,  Doctor  Reefy,  I  don't 
believe,  from  the  time  they  married  until  she  died— an  old  woman 
—she  ever  called  him  anything  but  Mr.  Walker. 

Speaking  softly 

People,  people— I  wonder  why  I  wasn't  born  a  man.  To  go  about 
—to  be  with  all  kinds  of  people— to  look  into  people's  lives.  .  . 

REEFY 

I  know— it's  what  I  love,  too.  .  .  . 

ELIZABETH 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker— I  used  to  think— to  wonder.  I'm  a  sick 
woman— I  can  say  anything  to  you— my  doctor. 

REEFY 

Yes,  of  course. 

ELIZABETH 

Do   you   suppose,  Doctor   Reefy— you   know— at   night— when 
they  were  in  bed  together— the  moment  of  love— he  holding  her— 
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she  holding  him— tightly.  Do  you  suppose  then— at  the  great 
moment— would  she  say  to  him— oh,  you  know— 

She  laughs  almost  gaily 
Kiss  me— kiss  me  hard,  Mr.  Walter. 

reefy  He  laughs 

Elizabeth!  Elizabeth! 

ELIZABETH  Mockingly 

Doctor  Reefy!  Doctor  Reefy! 

Her  mood  changes.  She  becomes  serious 

You  know,  Doctor  Reefy,  my  husband  is  always  blaming  my 
son  for  his  interest,  his  absorption,  in  people.  I  guess  George  gets 
it  from  me.  I've  been  sick  like  this  for  a  long  time,  now,  often 
confined  here  in  this  room.  I  sit  here  by  the  window  .  .  . 
She  becomes  excited 

That  man— that  poor  little  baker— Bun  Grady— you  know  him, 
a  small  fat  man.  .  .  . 

REEFY 

Yes,  I  know  him— God,  yes! 

ELIZABETH 

I  can  hear  his  voice  and  his  wife's  voice— sometimes  in  the 
night  in  my  dreams!  Always  I  hear  it.  Talking,  quarreling, 
fighting,  in  the  room  at  the  back  of  the  bakery.  She's  always 
scolding.  He's  afraid  of  her.  She's  got  him.  Don't  you  suppose, 
Doctor  Reefy,  that  they  ever  draw  close,  living  like  that?  She 
always  scolds.  They  haven't  any  child— is  that  the  reason? 

REEFY 

No— that  isn't  the  reason— if  you  look  too  much  at  one  side 
of  small-town  life  it  frightens  you. 
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ELIZABETH 

I  dare  say  her  life  has  proved  a  disappointment.  She  takes  it  out 
on  him.  I  hear  her  voice  in  the  morning,  in  the  afternoon,  and 
in  the  evening.  God!  It  goes  on  and  on.  Now  it  has  got  into  my 
dreams.  Never  a  day  passes  but  she  is  at  him— always  scolding! 
I  sit  here  watching  and  listening.  It  isn't  that  I  want  to  pry  into 
their  lives.  Doctor  Reefy— how  many  lives  are  like  that? 

reefy  Reaching  over  and  taking  her  hand 

Enough  of  them,  God  knows. 

ELIZABETH 

The  poor  man,  so  angry  all  the  time.  He'd  like  to  hurt  his 
wife— to  kill  her.  She  scolds  and  scolds.  She  never  stops.  When 
he  gets  angry  at  her  she  begins  to  cry.  So  he  takes  it  out  on  the 
cats.  The  alleyway  is  full  of  them.  Listen,  Doctor  Reefy— look! 

Elizabeth  is  staring  straight  ahead  of  her,  past 
doctor   reefy   and   toward   the   audience,   doctor 
reefy  turns  and  also  stares 
Look— there  in  the  light  from  the  door. 

Again   there  is  a  crash   of  glass  against  a  bric\ 
wall 

voice  From  offstage 

God  damn— almost  got  him  that  time. 

reefy  and  Elizabeth  both  shudder  a  little.  They 
loo\  at  each  other 

ELIZABETH 

You  know,  there  are  times  when  I  sit  here— I've  been  half  ill 
like  this  for  ten  years  now— sometimes— you'll  laugh  at  me— I  sit 
here  and  pray.  I  so  want  the  poor  man  to  have,  at  last,  some  day, 
before  I  die— his  moment  of  triumph— the  satisfaction  of  killing, 
or  hurting  one  of  those  cats. 
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reefy  Leaving  Elizabeth,  begins  walking  up  and  down 

the  room 
Elizabeth!  It  makes  me  furious! 

ELIZABETH 

Why?  What? 

REEFY 

You  should  have  broken  it  long  ago.  I  remember  when  I  first 
knew  you.  You  were  so  young  looking— so  lovely.  You  were 
actually  doing  the  chambermaid  work  in  this  miserable  little 
hotel.  .  .  .  Why— why? 

ELIZABETH 

I  don't  know.  I  suppose  on  account  of  the  boy. 

She  shrugs  her  shoulders  as  though  dismissing  the 

subject 
Tom  came  here  to  be  a  clerk.  He  was  the  second  man  who— the 
other  was  a  man  who  came  here— Tom  knew— he  couldn't  help 
knowing.  Let's  not  speak  of  it  any  more.  I  married  Tom  and 
then  the  boy  came. 

REEFY 

If  George  knew  this— the  boy's  all  right— if  he  knew— if  I  told 
him.  .  .  . 

He  turns  and  points  offstage,  right 
It's  in  there,  isn't  it— he  wouldn't  stand  for  you  not  having  it 
—not  using  it.  He  wouldn't  stand  for  your  saving  it  for  him— 
not  for  a  minute. 

Elizabeth  She  becomes  excited 

Doctor  Reefy. 

REEFY 

Yes,  Elizabeth. 
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Elizabeth  Commanding 

Go  to  that  door  and  look  out  into  the  hall.  Listen. 

reefy  runs  nervously  offstage,  left,  and  immedi- 
ately reappears 
What  a  fool  I've  been!  Why  didn't  I  think  of  this  before?  Every 
time  I've  left  this  room  I've  been  afraid.  Take  your  knife.  There 
is  a  hole.  It  is  covered  with  paper.  Do  you  feel  a  hole? 

reefy  From  offstage,  right 

Yes. 

ELIZABETH 

Cut  out  the  paper. 

There  is  the  sound  of  footsteps  in  the  hall.  Some 
one  tries  the  door  and  then  \noc\s.  reefy  comes 
onstage  with  a  little  package  in  his  hand 

Elizabeth  Intensely  excited. 

Quick!  Quick!  Put  it  in  your  pocket!  Wait!  Don't  go  away. 

Stay  here.  I  have  to  talk  to  you.  I  have  to  tell  you  something. 

Come  in. 

george  willard  Enters  from  left.  When  Elizabeth 
sees  him  she  slumps  bac\  limply  into  her  chair. 
george  is  quite  badly  banged  up  from  his  fight 
with  hanby.  He  has  a  blac\-and-blue  eye  and  a 
place  on  his  forehead,  where  the  s\in  has  been 
hnoc\ed  off.  He  is  very  much  embarrassed  and 
comes  into  the  room  and  loo\s  about  shyly 

GEORGE 

Hello,  mother,—  Oh,  hello,  Doctor  Reefy. 

REEFY 

Why,  hello,  George. 
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He  wal\s  to  george,  puts  his  hand  up  and  ex- 
amines the  bruised  eye 

What's  this?  What  hit  you,  George?  Did  you  bump  into  a  door? 

Well,  anyway,  it's  one  you  can  be  proud  of,  it's  a  darby. 

ELIZABETH 

Come  here,  George.  Let  me  see.  Kneel  down  here. 

george  goes  aw\wardly  and  shyly  across  the  room 
to  his  mother,  but  does  not  \neel.  Crosses  to  sit 
in  chair  near  little  table 

GEORGE 

Aw,  it's  nothin'! 

ELIZABETH 

Poor  boy!— What  happened? 

george  Looking  jrom  one  to  the  other  of  the  two  people, 

his  feet  shuffling  about 

Well,— it  wasn't  any  door  knob  and  there  wasn't  any  horse 
kicked  me  either.  It  was  a  man's  fist.  Ed  Hanby  did  it. 

ELIZABETH 

Ed  Hanby? 

GEORGE 

Well,  you  see,  Mother.  I  don't  exactly  know  what  it  was  all 
about  myself— I  guess  it  was  about  a  girl. 

REEFY 

The  field  of  honor,  eh? 

GEORGE 

It  was  about  Louise  Trunion. 

ELIZABETH 

Louise  Trunion? 
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GEORGE 

She  said  she  wanted  to  see  me— so  I  went  out  there  tonight, 
to  her  house.— Then  Ed  Hanby  came  and  beat  me  up. 

ELIZABETH 

But  why,  why  should  he  do  that? 

GEORGE 

Well— I  guess  Ed's  stuck  on  Louise.  I  guess  she  wanted  to  make 
him  jealous.  I  got  it  figured  out  that  way  now,  but  I  didn't  have 
it  figured  out  then.  She  told  me  to  come  out,  she  wanted  to  see 
me,  and  like  a  fool  I  went.  Now  the  whole  town  will  give  me 
the  laugh. 

He  is  squirming  with  embarrassment 

I'd  hardly  got  out  there  before  Ed  came  and  wanted  to  know 
what  I  was  doing.  Then  Louise,  just  to  make  him  sore,  I  guess, 
pretended  she  was  stuck  on  me.  She  put  her  arms  around  my 
neck,  when  he  was  right  there  looking,  and  she  kissed  me  too; 
but  anyway,  I  didn't  run.  He  hit  me,  but  I  tackled  him. 

REEFY 

Didn't  I  say  the  field  of  honor?— Well,  anyway,  I'm  glad  you 
tackled  him.  It  was  a  little  like  Old  Windpeter  Winters  tackling 
the  railroad  locomotive,  wasn't  it,  George? 

They  all  laugh  a  little,  george  moves  toward  the 
exit,  left 

GEORGE 

Mother,  I  just  came  in— are  you  feeling  pretty  well  today? 

ELIZABETH 

Yes,  I'm  all  right,  George.  Doctor,  should  he  have  anything  on 
his  eye? 
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REEFY 

No,  he'll  be  all  right. 

GEORGE 

I  gotta  go  now.  .  .  .  Good  night. 
He  exits 

ELIZABETH 

Good  night,  son. 

REEFY 

Good  night,  George. 

ELIZABETH  Quic\ly  tO  REEFY 

About  the  money,  Doctor  Reefy— you  keep  it  for  George.  I've 
got  a  strange  feeling  that  I  won't  last  long  now.  I  don't  know 
how  I  know  it,  but  I  do. 

REEFY 

Elizabeth,  for  Heaven's  sake,  woman,  be  sensible.  This 
money  .  .  . 

There  is  a  sound  of  footsteps  offstage,  left,  reefy 
stands  at  attention,  listening 
tom  willard's  voice— offstage 

TOM 

George,  don't  go  away  from  here.  I  got  something  to  settle  with 
you.  You  go  to  your  room  and  stay  there  till  I  come. 

george's  voice— offstage 

GEORGE 

But  father,  I  can't.  The  paper  comes  out  tomorrow.  I  got  to 
go  over  to  the  office. 
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tom  Loudly,  in  a  commanding  voice— offstage 

You  do  as  I  tell  you.  Go  to  your  room. 

tom  willard  enters  from  the  left,  rear.  The  doc- 
tor's medicine  case  is  sitting  bac\  of  the  table  at 
the  left  and  he  hjc\s  it  over 

reefy  Coldly 

Good  evening,  Tom. 

tom  Staring  at  reefy  resentfully 

Good  evening. 

He  ta\es  off  his  hat  and  stands  holding  it.  The 
three  people  are  silent.  The  atmosphere  of  the  room 
grows  tense,  tom  addresses  reefy 

I  didn't  know  you  were  here.  I  have  something  to  say  to  my  wife. 

reefy  loo\s  at  him,  then  goes  to  pic\  up  his  medi- 
cine case,  tom  watches  him  resentfully 

I  didn't  intend  to  do  that. 

reefy  Coldly 

It  doesn't  matter,  Tom.  I  don't  practice  medicine  much  any 
more.  If  it  were  quite  destroyed,  it  and  its  contents,  what  few 
patients  I  have  might  be  the  better  off. 

doctor  reefy  doesn't  want  to  leave  the  man  and 
wife  together.  With  the  medicine  case  in  his  hand 
he  wal\s  about  and  stands  there  fumbling  with  his 
hat,  not  looking  at  the  others.  He  spea\s  without 
looking  around 

Elizabeth— Mrs.  Willard— you  know— you  must  be  very  quiet. 
There  mustn't  be  anything  done  or  said  to  excite  you,  I've  told 
you.  .  .  . 
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He  turns  and  loo\s  sharply  at  Elizabeth,  who  is 
still  sitting  rigidly  in  her  chair 

ELIZABETH 

Yes,  Doctor  Reefy. 

There  is  a  rather  tense  pause 

Good-by,  Doctor  Reefy. 

reefy  continues  to  hesitate.  He  wal\s  across  the 
room  toward  Elizabeth,  then  stops  and  turns  to 
tom.  tom  is  also  upset.  He  has  come  into  the  room 
to  have  a  scene  with  his  wife  but  the  presence  of 
doctor  reefy  is  sapping  his  courage.  He  ma\es 
a  move  as  though  about  to  leave— then  stops  and 
stiffens  himself,  reefy  addresses  him  severely 

REEFY 

Your  wife,  Tom— Mrs.  Willard— Elizabeth  here— she  must  be 
kept  quiet. 

tom  seems  about  to  spea\  but  doesn't.  He  wal\s 
across  the  room  and  sits  at  the  small  table  where 
george  has  fust  been  seated 

ELIZABETH 

Well,  Doctor  Reefy,  good  night.  It  was  so  good  of  you  to  come. 

REEFY 

But,  Elizabeth  .  .  . 

ELIZABETH 

It  will  be  quite  all  right— good-by. 

reefy  goes  reluctantly  out.  Elizabeth  smiles.  There 
is  a  period  of  intense  silence  in  the  room  and  then 
Elizabeth,  who  has  been  sitting  upright  in  her 
chair,  relaxes 
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tom  Pretending  to  be  sympathetic 

Elizabeth— I  came  here— there  has  something  happened.  It  con- 
cerns you  as  well  as  me— it's  about  George— however— 

He  is  trying  to  be  calm 
Doctor  Reefy  says  you  must  be  quiet— you  must  not  get  excited. 

He  jumps  up  from  his  chair  and  starts  to  leave.  He 
speaks  in  the  voice  of  a  wronged  man 

Very  well,  I'll  go. 

Elizabeth  Firmly 

No.  Sit  down. 

She  still  sits  relaxed  in  her  chair,  but  turns  her 
head  and  loo\s  at  her  husband,  tom,  not  able  to 
return  her  gaze,  loo\s  at  the  floor.  He  is  again 
seated  in  the  chair 

TOM 

I've  said  before  and  I'll  say  again— why  do  you  have  him— that 
old  man  for  your  doctor?  You  ought  to  have  the  best  doctor 
there  is.  There  are  younger  doctors  here,  who  are  more  up  to 
date. 

He  is  trying  to  control  himself 

It  isn't  the  cost  that  matters.  You  know  well  enough  how  that 
old  man  is.  He  hasn't  hardly  any  practice.  He  doesn't  keep  up 
to  date.  I  guess  he  doesn't  ever  send  you  a  bill.  I  don't  know 
how  the  old  coot  lives.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  when  it 
comes  to  being  a  real  doctor  .  .  . 

He  raises  his  voice 

They  laugh  at  him,  Elizabeth— the  whole  town  laughs  at  him— 

tom  tries  to  loo\  at  his  wife  but  cannot 

As  I  told  you,  I  came  here  tonight—  Something's  happened 
again.— We're  in  disgrace  again. 
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ELIZABETH  Softly 

Who? 

TOM 

We.  The  family.  You.  Me.  George.  George  has  done  it.  If  you 
don't  want  me  to  tell  you  tonight,  I  won't. 

He  speaks  hurriedly  and  angrily 

That  doctor  you  have  come  here  to  see  you— you  going  to  his 
office— it's  about  the  only  place  in  town  you  ever  do  go.  You  can 
go  there— you  can  climb  the  stairs  to  his  office— but 

He  jumps  up  out  of  his  chair  and  loo\s  away  from 
his  wife 

If  you  don't  want  to  know  what's  going  on— your  own  name 
dragged  in  the  mud 

Elizabeth  Speaking  in  a  cool  soft  voice 

By  whom? 

TOM 

By  George,  our  son. 

He  is  beginning  to  let  go.  He  tries  to  put  a  tone 
of  contempt  into  the  pronouncing  of  doctor  reefy's 
name— dragging  it  out  slowly 

All  right— if  you  don't  want  to  know— Doctor  Reefy  says  you 
must  not  get  excited. 

He  ma\es  a  pretense  again  of  going 
Well,  all  right  then. 

Elizabeth  Laughing  softly.  She  still  sits  relaxed  in  the  chair 

but  her  voice  is  sharp 

Wait!  Stay  here!  Go  back  over  there  and  sit  down! 

She  raises  her  arm  and  points  to  the  chair  but  tom 
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hesitates.  He  doesn't  want  to  obey  her  command 
but  he  is  disconcerted  and  so  obeys 

Now,  go  on.  Tell  your  story.  Do  you  think  after  all  the  years 
I've  lived  with  you,  that  you  can  excite  me? 

tom  He  jumps  up  out  of  his  chair  and  begins  walking 

up  and  down  the  room.  He  doesn't  loo\  at  his 
wife  who  sits  relaxed  in  her  chair,  watching  him 

George  is  in  bad  with  a  woman.  It's  Belle  Carpenter.  I  don't 
know  whether  you  know  her  or  not.  She  had  a  milliner  shop  in 
the  Harkness  block.  It's  been  closed  now  for  three  or  four 
months.  I  guess  you  don't  know  about  it.  You  don't  know  what 
goes  on  in  this  town,  but  I  do.  The  woman  has  had  a  child  and 
it's  George's  child.  Every  one  says  so.  The  town's  full  of  talk 
about  him.  He  himself  told  his  friend,  young  Seth  Richmond, 
that  he's  been  with  her.  I  got  that  straight.  Then— when  I  accused 
him— some  time  ago— he  lied  to  me.  He  said  it  wasn't  him.  And 
if  there's  anything  I  can't  stand,  it's  a  liar. 

Elizabeth  Calmly 

Go  on. 

TOM 

Now  the  woman  has  suddenly  had  the  child  and  left  town. 
He  begins  to  shout 

And  now  again,  tonight.  You  saw  George  just  now— he  was  in 
here.  You  saw  how  he  looked.  Well,  already,— the  stink  of  the 
other  affair  running  all  over  town— he's  got  into  it  again.  There's 
another  one— a  young  girl  this  time.  A  little  slut  here  in  town. 
She's  a  girl  named  Trunion— a  little  no-account  slut— a  whore 
—that's  what  she  is.  My  God!  Our  son  fighting  about  her,  with 
Ed  Hanby— a  saloonkeeper.  He  got  hell  knocked  out  of  him.  He 
got  a  black  eye.  The  whole  town's  full  of  it. 
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tom  is  beside  himself  now.  He  is  shouting  at  the 
top  of  his  voice 

A  damn  tom  cat.  That  boy— our  son— your  son— my  son— running 
from  slut  to  slut  in  this  town— a  tom  cat— a  God  damn  young 
tom  cat.  I'll  fix  him.  I'm  not  gonna  stand  for  it,  I  tell  you. 

During  this  outburst  Elizabeth  has  leaned  forward 
as  though  about  to  interrupt,  but  each  time  sin\s 
bac\  again  into  her  chair,  tom  becomes  full  of 
self-pity.  He  wal\s  up  and  down  the  room  wring- 
ing his  hands 

And  so— my  life— that's  the  way  it  has  turned  out. 

He  constantly  goes  toward  his  wife  but  cannot 
bear  the  sight  of  her  sitting  white  and  relaxed  in 
her  chair 

My  life— my  life— you  know  well  enough  what  it  is.  You're  my 
wife.  You  know.  I  came  here  to  this  town— a  young  man  with 
the  world  before  me.  We  got  married.  You  never  trusted  me.  You 
wanted  to  keep  everything  in  your  own  hands.  Now  I'm  going 
to  take  things  into  my  hands.  I  don't  blame  you  for  being  sick, 
Elizabeth.  I  guess  you  can't  help  that.  But  there's  something 
else.  There  always  has  been  something  else  between  us.  I  know. 
You  can't  fool  me.  You  can't  pull  the  wool  over  my  eyes. 

He  is  shouting 

You  and  this  boy.  If  you— my  wife— would  stand  back  of  me.  I'm 
the  man  here.  It's  just  this  God  damn  letting  him  go— encourag- 
ing him.  Always  letting  him  do  as  he  damn  pleases.  God  damn 
it— you  know  well  enough  what  my  life's  been  like.  Just  one 
long  discouraging  pull,  uphill.  I've  always  been  held  back.  I've 
had  chances  enough  to  be  a  big  man  and  always  had  to  let  'em 
go.  Stuck  down  here  in  this  damn  little  hole  of  a  town.  Held 
down  by— by— well,  by  my  family. 
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tom  has  got  himself  thoroughly  worked  up 

And  now,  by  God— there's  going  to  be  law  laid  down  here 
now— law,  by  God!  That  God  damn  boy!  I'm  determined  he'll 
be  something.  Up  to  now  I've  kept  my  hands  off.  I  never  wanted 
him  to  go  into  that  damn  newspaper  job.  He  wanted  to  and  you 
let  him.  Moping  around  half  the  time,  not  hearing  when  you 
speak  to  him— thinking  about  poetry— poetry!  Not  even  doing  his 
job  well.  I  wanted  to  make  a  snappy,  alive  business  man  out  of 
him.  That's  what  I  wanted— I  will,  too!  Up  to  now  he's  been 
your  son— now  he's  gonna  be  my  son.  There's  gonna  be  law  laid 
down  in  this  house.  I'll— I'll 

tom  is  suddenly  interrupted.  Elizabeth  suddenly 
begins  to  laugh.  The  laughter  begins  softly  at  first, 
running  through  the  room  and  then  suddenly  it 
becomes  louder.  It  goes  on  and  on.  The  woman  is 
still  sitting,  white  and  apparently  relaxed  in  her 
chair,  tom  acts  like  a  man  who  has  suddenly  been 
shot.  He  stands  trembling  like  an  animal  pursued 
by  hounds,  lie  seems  about  to  dash  for  the  door. 
Suddenly  Elizabeth  jumps  from  her  chair.  There 
is  an  amazing  transformation.  She  is  still  pale  and 
white,  but  now  suddenly  she  seems  a  strong,  young 
woman.  She  is  not  laughing  now.  She  advances 
upon  tom  who  shrinks  away  from  her 

ELIZABETH 

So?— So  a  man  has  come  to  us.  .  .  .  Sit  over  there. 

tom  is  backing  away  from  her.  He  reaches  the 
table,  right  front,  and  drops  into  the  chair  between 
the  audience  and  the  table 

So— so  a  man  has  come  to  us.  So  you  came  here  to  proclaim  your 

manhood— to  me— you— my  husband.  You  are  about  to  lay  down 

the  law?  a     -      i     i       y 

Again  she  laughs 
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You,  Tom  Willard— you  are  going  to  take  command  of  the  boy? 

George— your  son.  You  are  going  to  make  a  man  out  of  him 

—your  kind  of  man.  The  kind  of  man  you  would  like  to  have 

been— your  dream  of  manhood. 

tom's  eyes  follow  his  wife  as  she  strides  up  and 
down  the  room.  There  is  something  dog-li\e  and 
frightened  in  his  eyes.  Elizabeth  spea\s  in  a  low, 
level,  distinct  voice 

Your  dream!  You  want  the  boy  to  fulfill  your  dream— the  dream 
of  a  cheap  man.  Always  this  everlasting  cheapness.  How  much 
have  I  seen  of  it— this  everlasting,  second-rateness.  How  much 
there  is  of  it. 

tom  half  rises  from  his  chair  as  if  to  spea\ 

A  man.  He  wants  to  make  a  man  of  him— of  my  son— his  kind 
of  a  man— he  wants  him  to  be  a  man  .  .  . 
She  laughs  softly  now 

So  do  I.  It's  funny— but  that's  what  I've  always  been  seeking— 
a  man.  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  young  girl  in  this  town— he 
called  it  a  hole— I  wanted  that— manhood. 
Turning  to  her  husband 

Tom,  I  was  looking  for  that— a  woman  looking  for  it— for  man- 
hood. 

She  loo\s  at  tom  as  though  he  were  something 

outside  her  life 
There  must  be  millions  of  women  looking  for  it. 

She  loo\s  at  tom  in  a  strange,  abstract  way.  tom 

seems  dazed 
I  remember  how  I  was  then,  as  a  young  girl— how  eager  I  was. 
I  hated  being  born  a  girl— but  I  couldn't  help  it.  As  for  this 
place,  Tom— this  hole— this  town— this  poor  little  hotel— we  might 
have  made  it  something.  It  wasn't  just  a  place  I  wanted.  What 
did  I  care  where  I  was? 
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Again  she  ignores  him  and  wal\s  up  and  down 
I  wanted  manhood— manhood— to  find  it— to  fulfill  myself— I 
wanted  fulfillment— there  was  something  I  wanted  to  be— I  knew 
I  couldn't  do  it  alone— I  wanted  a  man  with  a  dream— I  wanted 
his  fancy  to  play  over  me,  like  hands  touching  me— recreating 
me.  .  .  . 

Again  she  stops  and  stands  staring  at  her  husband 

Marriage— it  might  have  been  something,  Tom,  even  with  you 
—the  man  I  took.  I  had  a  kind  of  hope,  we  were  both  so  young. 
I  remember  how  you  were  Tom,  when  I  married  you.  For  a 
time  you  were  nice— like  a  nice  young  boy— I  thought  you  might 
stay  like  that.  .  .  . 

She  turns  away  from  him  and  laughs 

I  should  have  tried  being  the  dominant  one— I  should  have  cried 
—scolded— fussed  at  him— that's  what  women  do— as  that  baker's 
wife  does  out  there  in  the  alleyway.  I  couldn't— I  was  too  proud 
—I  couldn't— I  couldn't.  Tom,  you  always  wanted  to  be  some- 
thing big— something  important— something  that  seemed  big  to 
you— and  when  you  couldn't  you  pretended  you  were  big.  That's 
why  I  grew  afraid  of  your  influence  on  the  boy.  It  is  an  idea 
that  has  to  be  wiped  out.  The  whole  idea  of  bigness.  Men  all 
seem  to  have  it.— Fools!  Fools!  Why?  What  woman  ever  cares 
about  that! 

Again  she  laughs  and  turns  away  from  tom.  She 
loo\s  about  the  room 

This  hotel— it  always  was  such  a  poor,  shabby  little  place— even 
in  father's  time.  Father  wasn't  a  practical  man— he  was  a  dreamer. 
I  loved  him. 

She  turns  sharply  upon  tom 
I  thought  perhaps,  when  I  married  you— you— my  husband  and 
myself— Tom,  I  couldn't  stand  it  down  there  in  the  hotel  office 
saying  smart  things  to  the  traveling  men  who  came  here— men 
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who  sold  cigars,  whiskey,  shoes,  cloth— trying  to  be  attractive  to 
them— I  couldn't— I  couldn't.  That  kind  of  cheap,  half-flirtation 
carried  on  with  such  men— 

Her  voice  softens 

Tom,  we've  never  talked  of  this.  That  other  man  I  took  before 
you— the  one  who  came  here— you  know.  I  tried  him,  Tom.  We 
couldn't  marry.  He  had  a  wife  somewhere.  When  I  married  you, 
Tom,  I  thought— I  began— I  worked— you  know  I  wasn't  afraid 
of  work— I  had  some  money  father  had  left  me.  I  never  told, 
I  was  waiting,  watching.  I  had  it  hidden  away.  You  know  how 
I  began  to  fix  up  the  rooms  here,  one  by  one— trying— trying— 
perhaps  you  never  knew— never  saw  it— 

She  laughs 

I  used  to  cut  little  pictures  out  of  the  magazines  to  hang  on  the 
wall.  You  didn't  seem  to  care— no  one  seemed  to  care.  Who  was 
there  to  care  ?  The  beds  in  the  rooms  were  so  ugly— the  wallpaper 
so  ugly.  Rooms  should  be  nice— nice,  Tom.  Rooms  should  be  like 
a  woman— made  beautiful.  All  women  want  to  be  made  beau- 
tiful. For  a  time,  Tom,  I  thought  I  would  spend  the  money 
father  had  given  me,  to  get  new  things  for  the  rooms  but  I  grew 
afraid  of  you.  I  watched  you!  I  knew  you  didn't  understand.  I 
tried  to  love  you,  Tom— I  tried— I  tried.  You  never  seemed  to 
care.  You  were  so  absorbed  in  yourself. 

Again  she  turns  away  from  him  and  wal\s  up  and 
down 

I  remember  a  man  who  came  here  once— such  a  strange  man.  It 
was  after  I  married  you,  Tom.  He  talked  to  me.  I'd  quit  being 
a  man-lover.  I  couldn't  do  it  any  more.  I  wish  he  had  come  earlier. 
He  might  have  been  the  one.  He  came  into  one  of  the  rooms 
where  I  was  working.  He  laughed  at  me.  He  talked  in  such  a 
strange  way.  "Silly!"  he  said,  "don't  you  know  it's  no  good?"  I 
had  cut  litde  pictures  out  of  the  magazines.  He  looked  at  them 
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and  laughed.  "Be  an  American— be  big,"  he  said.  "Get  you  a  big 
hotel— get  you  a  dozen  hotels." 

She  turns  upon  her  husband 

Now  I  know  what  he  meant,  Tom.  That's  what  you  wanted— a 
show  of  bigness.  Now  you  want  to  put  it  into  the  boy's  head. 

tom  willard  has  let  his  head  fall  forward.  His 
elbows  on  his  \nees  and  his  face  is  buried  in 
his  hands.  Elizabeth   points  offstage,  left 

Tom,  my  father  left  me  some  money  and  I  had  it  in  a  hole  behind 
the  little  table  in  there.  It's  gone  now.  You'll  never  get  it.  It  wasn't 
for  myself.  It  was  for  George. 

She  turns  and  laughs  at  him 

George,  our  son!   Our  son!— You  fool!   Don't  you  know  that 
you're  not  George's  father? 

tom  Having  stood  all  he  can,  jumps  to  his  feet 

That's  a  lie!  You  know  it— that's  a  lie! 

His  face  is  white.  He's  li\e  a  cornered  rat 

It's  a  lie!  You  are  only  saying  it  to  hurt  me— I  know  that!  But 
I  know  what  you  are.  You're  a  slut— that's  what  you  are! 

Elizabeth  Taking  a  step  toward  him 

I  remember,  a  little  while  ago,  you  called  another  woman  that. 

TOM 

God  damn  you!  Slut— slut! 

tom  crouches  as  though  to  spring  at  his  wife. 
Elizabeth  strides  across  the  room  to  the  little  table 
and  ta\es  the  scissors  out  of  the  wor\  basket.  She 
advances  toward  her  husband 

ELIZABETH 

You  are  going  to  lay  down  the  law  to  him.  You're  going  to  try 
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to  make  him  like  yourself.  It  has  to  be  wiped  out— wiped  out! 
It  can't  go  on.  Cheapness!  Always  this  cheap  pretense  of  big- 
ness .  .  . 

She  is  in  the  center  of  the  room,  crouched  and 
facing  her  husband 
It  has  to  be  wiped  out— wiped  out. 

She  is  holding  the  scissors  li\e  a  dagger  and  seems 
about  to  spring.  Her  arm  is  raised.  Suddenly  her 
figure  stiffens  and  she  drops  on  the  floor  at  tom's 
feet. 

TOM 

Help!  Help!  George!  George! 

tom  runs  out  of  the  room  calling  help  I  help  I  as 
he  runs  out  george  willard  runs  in.  He  runs  to 
\neel  beside  the  figure  of  his  mother  and  touches 
her  with  his  hand.  He  half  arises 

GEORGE 

Dead!  Dead! 

With  a  bro\en  sob 

Mother!  Mother! 

From  the  alleyway  comes  again  the  sound  of 
smashing  glass— but  this  time  accompanied  by  the 
scream  of  a  cat 

voice  In  the  alleyway— exultantly 

God  damn— I  got  him— I  got  him  that  time. 

CURTAIN 
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Two  or  three  years  have  passed.  The  scene  is  a 
bac\  room,  bac\  of  ed  hanby's  saloon.  He  and  his 
wife,  louise,  live  upstairs 

The  room  is  very  plain  and  simple  and  people  go 
and  come,  from  both  the  right  and  left.  It  is  a  bare 
room,  with  two  or  three  tables  and  two  or  three 
chairs  at  each  table.  There  is  a  heavy  salt  sha\er 
on  the  table  right  rear  at  which  three  men  are 
sitting.  They  are  playing  cards 

doctor  parcival  sits  alone  in  a  chair  against  the 
wall  and  near  him,  looking  toward  the  card  play- 
ers,  is  ed  hanby.  ed  wears  a  bartender  s  apron.  The 
men  at  the  table  are  just  finishing  the  game  and 
each  man  slaps  his  card  down  on  the  table  with 
force 
voice 

There!  Take  that— a  queen,  eh. 

A  heavy  thump  of  a  fist  on  the  table 
second  voice 

And  there!— a  king. 

Heavier  thump  of  a  fist  on  the  table 

THIRD  VOICE 

Take  that!  Ha!— the  ace. 

Even  heavier  thump  of  a  fist  on  the  table 

The  three  men  relax  and  one  of  them  throws  bac\ 
his  head  and  brea\s  into  a  song.  Sings 
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Hurra!  Hurra! 
We'll  sing  the  jubilee. 

parcival  Awakening.  Sings 

Hurra!  Hurra! 

The  flag  that  sets  us  free. 

parcival  straightens  up  and  stretches.  He  is  ad- 
dressing  no  one  in  particular 

Free!  Free!  Free  to  sleep,  free  to  wake,  free  to  be  drunk,  free  to 
be  sober.  Free  to  sleep,  eh.  Sleep  destroys  drunkenness. 

He  turns  to  the  three  card  players 

Drunkenness.  We  hunger  for  it.  We  lie  for  it,  work  for  it,  die 
for  it.  Life  is  itself  a  drunkenness.  Food,  women,  dreams,  they 
are  all  forms  of  drunkenness.  Gentlemen,  I  know  too  much. 
That  is  my  difficulty.  I  am  too  wise.  For  that  I  shall  be  crucified. 

He  turns  to  ed 

Ed,  I'm  being  crucified  with  thirst  just  now. 
He  pleads 

Ed!  Ed! 

He  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  joe  welling, 
who  hurries  in,  from  the  right  front.  He  carries 
a  paper  and  goes  to  ed,  who  has  dropped  into  a 
chair,  by  one  of  the  tables 
joe 

Here's  your  life  insurance  policy,  Ed.  Your  application  is  ac- 
cepted. It's  a  good  one,  Ed.  It  will  take  care  of  you  in  case  of 
sickness,  in  case  of  an  accident,  in  case  of  death.  It  will  take  care 
of  your  wife,  of  your  child.  Suppose  you  lose  something  ...  ha! 
You  get  money.  A  finger  so  much,  a  hand  so  much,  a  leg,  an 
arm,  a  foot,  an  eye,  two  eyes.  You  can't  lose  a  thing,  Ed,  without 
being  paid  money  for  it. 
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ed  Solemnly 

Thank  you,  Joe. 

joe  runs  over  to  the  card  players  at  the  table,  left 
rear,  parcival  sits  looking  at  one  of  his  hands.  As 
parcival  spea\s  joe  stands  listening  and  imitating 
his  movements 
parcival 

A  finger,  a  drink,  two  fingers  a  two-finger  drink,  a  hand  and 
you're  drunk.  You  can  ride  the  boat  of  dreams. 

joe  He  laughs  at  parcival  and  turns  to  one  of  the 

card  players 

Say,  Harry,  have  you  been  outdoors  tonight?  Have  you  looked 
up  at  the  sky?  What  a  night  it  is!  Ha!  Say,  I  was  out  walking 
tonight  with  my  girl.  Do  you  know  my  girl,  Sarah  King?  I  go 
with  her. 

All  in  the  room  stare  at  Joe,  as  though  hypnotized 

I  thought  of  something.  I  had  an  idea. 

He  runs  from  the  card  players  to  ed,  to  parcival 
and  then  bac\  to  the  card  players.  The  players  have 
dealt  the  cards  but  are  sitting  holding  them  and 
staring.  One  man  holds  a  card  aloft,  as  though 
about  to  throw  it  on  the  table  but  doesn't.  It  is  as 
though  every  one  in  the  room  except  parcival  had 
been  frozen  into  silence,  parcival  ma\es  motions 
with  his  hands  as  though  driving  flies  away 

What  a  wonderful  night  it  is!  The  sky  is  filled  with  stars.  I  went 
out  walking  with  my  girl.  I  got  to  thinking.  I  had  an  idea.  Do 
you  know,  men,  that  a  ray  of  light  coming  from  one  of  the  stars 
to  here,  from  where  it  started  to  here  where  it  ends,  here  in 
Winesburg,  that  it  took  thousands  of  years  to  make  the  trip. 

He  runs  over  to  ed  who  now  stands  at  the  side  of 
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the  room.  He  points  to  the  ceiling  and  then  to  the 

floor 
Gee,  men,  I  was  telling  my  girl  Sarah  about  it.  We  were  walk- 
ing down  by  the  railroad  station.  I  went  into  the  railroad  station 
and  told  the  telegraph  operator.  Gee,  think  o£  it— people  get 
excited  about  a  train  coming  in.  It  only  came  from  Cleveland. 
Compare  that  to  this  ray  o£  light.  Just  think  of  it.  That  ray  of 
light  was  on  its  way  here,  it  had  got  started,  it  was  traveling 
when  Noah  built  his  ark— when  Job  had  boils.  You  know  about 
Job  having  boils,  don't  you? 

joe  loo\s  about  the  room  and  all  except  parcival 

are  nodding  their  heads  mechanically 

Gee,— think  of  it,  a  ray  of  light  traveling  for  thousands  of  years 
and  getting  into  Winesburg  tonight.  Gee,  it's  an  idea.  I  told  my 
girl  Sarah  about  it.  It  excited  her.  It  would  excite  any  one.  Gee, 
I  wish  I  was  a  writer,  I'd  write  this  up.  I  wish  young  George 
Willard  had  stayed  here  in  this  town. 
Voice  is  heard  offstage 

VOICE 

joe  darts  out  of  the  room,  right,  and  for  a  minute 
all  the  men  sit  or  stand  rigid.  They  are  staring  at 
the  door  through  which  joe  disappears 

one  of  the  card  players 

Gee,  what  a  man!  What  a  man! 

He  turns  to  the  others 

Say,  that  fellow  has  so  many  ideas  I'd  think  he'd  get  the  idea  of 
marriage  into  his  head  one  of  these  days.  Say,  he's  been  going 
with  Sarah  King  for  eighteen  years  now,  walking  around  with 
her  at  night,  and  she  ain't  never  got  anything  out  of  him  but 
ideas. 

joe's  spell  is  broken.  All  in  the  room  laugh 
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ANOTHER  CARD  PLAYER 

He  turns  to  address  ed 

Ed,  have  you  been  over  to  the  hotel  lately?  They're  painting 
and  papering.  Have  you  seen  Tom  Willard  since  he  got  his  new 
wife  ?  It's  enough  to  make  a  cow  laugh.  Here's  this  Mrs.  Granger, 
married  to  Tom  Willard  now.  God,  think  of  it,  Ed.  Old  Alf 
Granger  skimping,  cheating,  lying  and  scheming  all  his  life  to 
make  money.  Then  he  dies  and  leaves  it  to  his  widow  and  she 
goes  and  marries  Tom  Willard. 

He  turns  to  the  other  card  players 

And  now  he's  spending  it.  Boy,  I'll  say  he's  spending  it.  He's 
having  a  grand  time.  He's  suddenly  become  one  of  the  biggest 
men  in  town.  Boys,  he's  blossoming  like  a  rose. 

The  card  players  laugh   and  again    begin   their 
game 

PARCIVAL 

Ed,  my  time  has  come.  My  hour  has  struck  again.  I'm  sorry 

for  you,  Ed,  but  you'll  have  to  give  me  credit  for  another  drink. 

ed  loo\s  at  him  for  a  moment  and  then  goes  off 

right  returning   with   a  bottle  of  whisky  and  a 

whis\y  glass 

ED 

No  water  with  it,  I  guess,  eh,  Doc? 

parcival  He  ta\es  the  bottle  and  glass  from  ed 

Water?  Water?  Ed,  don't  insult  an  old  man. 

ED 

Drink  up,  Doc.  Don't  you  ever  worry  about  your  bill  with  me. 
Two  farmhands  enter  from  the  right  and  sit  at 
one  of  the  tables  facing  each  other,  ed  turns  to 
address  the  others  in  the  room 
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ED 

They  say  Doc  here  knows  nothing  about  medicine.  Why  he's 
the  best  doctor  in  town. 

He  turns  to  parcival 

Doc,  you  took  care  of  Louise  when  we  had  our  kid  and  now 
you  can  bet  I  won't  wear  out  any  pencils  putting  nothing  down 
against  you.  Doc,  you  drink  up  now  and  go  upstairs  to  bed. 
Louise  has  made  up  a  bed  for  you  again.  You  got  to  stay  here 
with  us  again  tonight.  We're  expecting  you,  Doc. 

PARCIVAL 

Who  has  poured  himself  a  drin\— holding  it  up 

For  this  kind  expression  of  regard,  Ed,  much  thanks. 

The  two  farmhands  are  seated  at  one  of  the  tables 
and  begin  an  argument  with  each  other,  and  dur- 
ing the  scene  between  the  farmhands  and  ed,  par- 
cival slowly  fills  and  empties  his  glass  until  the 
bottle  of  whisky  is  empty 

FIRST  FARMHAND 

What'll  you  have,  Jake? 

SECOND  FARMHAND 

This  one's  on  me.  What  you  gonna  have,  Bill? 

FIRST  FARMHAND 

No,  I  tell  you,  this  one's  on  me. 

SECOND  FARMHAND 

No,  I  tell  you  it's  on  me. 

FIRST  FARMHAND 

Ah,  go  on  now,  this  one's  on  me. 

ed  brings  in  two  glasses  of  beer.  He  gets  the  heavy 
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salt  shaker  from  a  near-by  table  and  puts  it  before 
the  beer  drinker.  He  stands  bac\  watching  them. 
The  first  farmhand  starts  to  put  some  salt  in  his  beer 

ED 

Ah  hell,  have  one  on  the  house. 

SECOND  FARMHAND 

He  reaches  over  and  grabs  the  arm  of  the  beer 
drinker 
Don't  do  that,  man,  don't  do  it. 

FIRST  FARMHAND 

Holding  the  salt  shaker  above  the  beer 
Don't  do  what? 

The  card  players  are  looking  at  the  two  farm- 
hands, parcival  \eeps  on  slowly  drinking 

SECOND  FARMHAND 

Don't  put  that  salt  in  your  beer.  What  do  you  want  to  do 
that  for? 

FIRST  FARMHAND 

Well,  why  not?  I  like  salt  in  my  beer. 

SECOND  FARMHAND 

Well,  friend,  I  don't  like  to  see  you  do  it.  I  don't  think  it's  the 
right  thing  to  do.  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  do  it. 

FIRST  FARMHAND 

Oughtn't  to  do  it?  Well,  why  not?  I  like  salt  in  my  beer. 

SECOND  FARMHAND 

But  I  don't  think  it's  right,  honest  I  don't.  I  don't  like  it.  I 
don't  think  you  ought  to  do  it. 
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FIRST  FARMHAND 

Well,  Jake,  you  just  tell  me  why  not.  Why  shouldn't  I  put 
salt  in  my  beer  if  I  like  salt  in  my  beer? 

SECOND  FARMHAND 

Because  I  don't  think  it's  right.  I  think  that  if  God  had  in- 
tended there  should  be  salt  in  beer  he  would  have  put  it  in 
himself. 

The  men  in  the  room  laugh  and  ed  turns  to  par- 
cival.  He  ta\es  the  bottle  from  him  and  holds  it 
up  to  the  light.  He  whistles  with  amazement 

PARCIVAL 

Empty,  eh?  All  gone!  Ed,  it's  too  bad.  A  whole  river  of  your 
whisky  has  run  down  my  throat  these  last  few  years,  hasn't  it, 
Ed  ?  But  don't  you  care,  Ed.  There's  more  where  that  came  from. 
They  keep  right  on  making  it.  Now  you  watch  me,  Ed.  Watch 
me  get  aboard  the  boat  of  drunkenness. 

The  two  farmhands  arise  and  beer  in  hand  go 
over  to  watch  the  card  game 

ED 

You're  going  to  bed— that's  where  you're  going,  Doc. 

He  loo\s  again  at  the  bottle,  parcival  arises 
Doc,  you're  going  to  be  drunk  again. 

PARCIVAL 

Ed,  some  men  float  on  the  river  of  drunkenness  and  others 
sink  in  it.  They  become  sodden.  Drunkenness,  Ed,  is  one  of  life's 
privileges.  It's  a  boat  to  ride  in.  Sometimes  the  boat  rocks  a  little, 
but  on  you  go,  down,  down  the  river  of  life.  With  me,  Ed,  it's 
different.  Drunkenness  has  saved  me.  I'm  too  wise,  Ed.  I  know 
too  much  to  live  among  men  without  drunkenness. 
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ED 

Well,  you're  boat's  rocking  now,  Doc. 

He  ta\es  parcival's  arm 
You're  not  going  down  the  river  now,  Doc.  You're  going  up- 
stairs to  bed. 

He  is  half  leading,  half  pushing  parcival  toward 

the  Exit,  left  rear.  He  calls 
Louise! 

VOICE  FROM  OUTSIDE 

A  little  wearily 
Yes,  Ed. 

ED 

Is  Doc's  room  ready  for  him? 

VOICE  FROM  OUTSIDE 

More  wearily 
Yes,  Ed.  It's  ready. 

ED 

Well,  he's  coming  up. 

parcival  Protesting  to  ed 

But  I  don't  want  to  go  to  bed  yet,  Ed.  The  night's  too  young. 
When  I  go  to  bed  before  I'm  drunk  enough  I  begin  having 
thoughts.  I  don't  want  any  more  thoughts,  Ed.  I've  had  too  many 
of  them.  I  want  the  quiet,  the  oblivion  of  drunkenness,  of 
dreams,  Ed. 

ED 

Well,  you're  going  to  be  drunk.  Don't  worry.  Go  on  now,  Doc. 
Go  on  up  to  bed. 

He  calls  again  to  louise,  pushing  parcival  through 
the  Exit 

He's  coming,  Louise. 
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VOICE  FROM  OUTSIDE 

Very  wearily 
All  right,  Ed. 

ed  Calling  after  parcival 

Go  on  now,  Doc.  Up  you  go. 

parcival's  feet  are  heard  going  wearily  up  a  flight 
of  stairs.  At  the  card  table  the  players  are  finish- 
ing another  game.  One  by  one  they  slap  their  cards 
down  hard  on  the  table 

FIRST  CARD  PLAYER 

There!  Take  that— a  ten-spot. 

Heavy  thump  of  a  fist  on  the  table 

SECOND  CARD  PLAYER 

There!  A  jack! 

Heavier  thump  of  a  fist  on  the  table 

THIRD  CARD  PLAYER 

There!  Ha!  The  queen!  The  queen  wins. 

Still  heavier  thump  of  fist  on  the  table,  tom  wil- 
lard  enters  the  room  from  the  right  front,  accom- 
panied by  a  stranger,  tom  is  quite  a  new  man. 
He  is  dressed  in  a  new,  rather  loud  suit  and  has 
on  a  new  hat  and  shiny  new  shoes.  He  is  wearing 
a  loud  nec\tie  and  comes  into  the  room  with  a 
strut.  He  holds  a  newspaper  in  his  hand 

TOM 

Hello,  Ed.  Hello  everybody. 

The  card  players  stop  their  game  and  loo\  at  one 
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another  and  then  at  tom.  Smiles  pass  bac\  and 
forth.  One  of  the  farmhands  speaks 

FIRST  FARMHAND 

Why,  hello,  Mr.  Willard.  I  hardly  knew  you. 

ED 

Hello,  Tom. 

TOM 

To  the  room  in  general  and  with  a  flourish  of  his 
hand 
Gentlemen,  meet  Mr.  Smart,  from  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
mr.  smart,  also  quite  a  gaudily  dressed  man,  bows 
right  and  left  to  all  in  room.  The  card  players 
rise  to  their  feet  to  bow,  then  sit  again 
Gentlemen,  Mr.  Smart  came  here  to  Winesburg  to  see  me.  We're 
figuring  on  putting  new  furniture  in  every  room  in  the  hotel. 
Boys,  we're  going  to  make  the  new  Willard  House  the  smartest 
little  hotel  in  the  state.  We're  going  to  put  Winesburg  on  the 
map— that's  what  we're  going  to  do. 

He  turns  to  ed 
Ed,  I'm  thinking  of  putting  in  a  bar— a  fine  one,  up-to-date,  new 
furniture  and  everything  first  class.  Ed,  how  would  you  like  to 
move  over  there  and  run  her  for  me? 

ED 

Thanks,  Tom.  I  think  I'll  stick  where  I  am. 

TOM 

All  right,  all  right,  Ed.  Just  as  you  say. 

He  crosses  and  speaks  to  smart 
Mr.  Smart,  I  always  say  if  a  man  don't  want  to  take  a  proposi- 
tion you  offer  him,  don't  insist. 
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He  addresses  all  in  the  room  and  at  this  moment 
parcival  comes  slowly  on  from  the  left  rear,  bac\ 
of  the  card  players.  He  is  in  his  stocking  feet  and 
is  carrying  his  shoes  in  his  hand 
Boys— all  of  you— have  a  drink  on  me. 

All  the  players  jump  up  and  with  one  motion 
throw  their  cards  on  the  table 

ED 

Now  boys,  sit  still.  Keep  your  shirts  on,  I'll  bring  it. 

TOM 

What'll  you  have,  boys?  Set  'em  up,  Ed.  Give  'em  anything 
they  want. 

There's  an  outbreak  of  voices 

Whisky,  for  mine,  Ed. 
Mine,  too. 
Mine,  too. 
Mine,  too. 

MR.  SMART 

No,  I  thank  you.  Nothing  for  me,  sir. 

ed  He  has  gone  out  left  rear  and  immediately  returns 

with  a  tray  of  glasses  and  whis\y  bottle.  There  is 
also  a  cigar  box  on  the  tray.  All  the  players  crowd 
around  him 

Sit  down,  boys,  sit  down.  Santa  Claus  won't  run  away. 

He  pours  out  the  drin\s,  serving  tom  first  then 
serving  the  others.  While  this  is  going  on,  par- 
cival has  put  his  shoes  on  the  floor  and  when  the 
others  crowd  around  ed,  he  also  crowds  up  trying 
to  get  his  hand  on  a  drin\.  While  ed  is  ta\ing  the 
glasses  to  the  others  he  gets  his  hand  on  the  bottle 
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but  ed  immediately  sees  him  and  comes  and  ta\es 
it  away  from  him.  He  stands  for  a  moment  look- 
ing at  parcival  and  then  turns  to  smart 

Stranger,  have  a  cigar.  Here's  a  good  one,  a  ten-center. 

He  thrusts  the  box  of  cigars  at  smart,  who  takes 
one.  He  turns  to  tom. 

May  I  have  one  on  you  myself,  Tom? 

TOM 

Sure,  Ed. 

ed  Putting  the  cigar  in  his  poc\et 

I'll  smoke  this  later. 

While  this  is  going  on  parcival  has  eased  himself 
into  a  chair  by  the  table.  He  \eeps  his  eyes  on  the 
bottle  which  ed  has  again  put  on  the  tray,  tom 
wal\s  over  to  the  card  players  and  throws  the 
newspaper  on  the  table 

TOM 

Boys,  I've  got  something  here.  I've  got  a  Cleveland  newspaper. 
Have  you  seen  it?  It's  yesterday's  paper.  It's  got  something,  by 
George,  in  it  again. 

He  throws  his  head  bac\  proudly 
A  smart  boy,  I'll  tell  you,  a  smart  boy. 

ED 

Louise  was  telling  me.  She's  read  some  of  George's  pieces. 
Louise  does  all  the  reading  in  our  family.  I  ain't  got  time.  She 
says  George  has  turned  out  to  be  a  smart  one  all  right. 

He  turns  away  from  tom  and  spea\s  out  of  the 
side  of  his  mouth 

I  guess  that's  his  mother  in  him. 
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tom  Ignoring  ed's  last  remar\ 

Smart,  I'll  say  he's  smart. 

Again  he  throws  his  head  up  proudly 

And  now,  by  God,  he's  made  good.  He  gets  his  name  in  the 
paper,  signs  his  stories.  Lately  he's  been  making  up  stories  about 
people.  They're  good  ones,  too. 

ED 

Yes,  I  hear  he  is.  I  heard  talk  about  it.  Say,  Tom,  you  tell  that 
boy  of  yours  I  don't  want  him  making  up  any  stories  about  me. 

parcival  gets  slowly  out  of  his  chair  and  starts  to 
reach  for  the  bottle  on  the  tray,  but  pitches  for- 
ward and  falls  to  the  floor.  The  card  players  run 
and  pic\  him  up.  He  stares  about  the  room  and 
shakes  his  head 

PARCIVAL 

Salt.  He  put  salt  in  his  beer.  Salt  is  the  white  death.  Now 
here's  Tom  Willard  putting  salt  in  his  beer  too. 

ed  crosses  over  and  ta\es  parcival's  arm 

ED 

Doc,  I  thought  I  sent  you  to  bed.  You  didn't  go  to  bed,  eh? 
Well,  by  God,  you're  going  now.  I'm  going  to  put  you  in  bed 
myself. 

Me  starts  to  lead  the  protesting  parcival  toward 
the  exit  left  rear,  parcival  pleading 
parcival 

No,  Ed,  don't.  Not  yet.  I  tell  you  I'm  not  drunk  enough  for 
sleep,  for  dreams.  Not  yet,  Ed.  Ed,  I  tried  to  go  to  sleep  but  I 
got  to  thinking.  I  thought  I'd  have  me  just  one  more  little 
drink. 
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ED 

No,  Doc.  Come  on  now.  I  said  you  were  going  to  bed  and 
you're  going.  I'm  going  to  put  you  in  bed  this  time  myself. 

He  leads  the  protesting  parcival  off  and  there  is 
now  the  heavy  sound  of  two  men  going  upstairs, 
parcival  still  pleading 

parcival  From  outside 

No,  Ed.  No.  Please.  Please,  Ed. 

TOM 

Now  there,  that's  what  I  always  say.  Drink  gets  some  and  it 
don't  get  others.  It  don't  get  me.  I'm  a  man  who  can  take  it  or 
let  it  alone. 

He  crosses  over  to  the  stand  with  smart  and  the 
card  players  return  to  their  game.  He  addresses 
smart 
Mr.  Smart,  you  should  have  seen  that  old  hotel  when  I  first  took 
hold  of  it.  Why,  I  used  to  do  everything  in  the  hotel. 

tom  and  smart  sit  at  one  of  the  tables  and  the 
farmhands  watch  the  card  players 

Mr.  Smart,  I  even  did  the  chambermaid's  work  over  there  in  the 
hotel.  With  my  own  hands— with  these  hands.  Why,  I  used  to 
cut  little  pictures  out  of  magazines  and  put  them  up  on  the  walls 
of  the  rooms.  I  wanted  to  make  it  a  homelike  place. 

MR.  SMART 

That's  fine.  I  tell  you,  there's  nothing  like  making  a  hotel 
homelike.  That's  what  my  house  does  with  its  furniture.  You  put 
it  in  a  room  and  it  makes  it  homelike. 

TOM 

What  I  say  is  that  a  hotel  room  is  kinda  like  a  woman.  You 
like  to  dress  it  up,  fix  it  up.  You  like  to  make  it  beautiful. 
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A  CARD  PLAYER 

Well,  Tom,  you've  got  you  a  woman  now.  I'll  say  you've  got 
you  a  woman. 

The  men  about  the  card  table  smile  at  each  other 
and  tom  turns  and  stares  at  the  speaker,  ed  returns 
to  the  room 

A  CARD  PLAYER 

Well,  did  you  put  him  away  this  time,  Ed? 

ED 

Put  him  away— I'll  say  I  did.  I  put  Louise  on  the  job.  She's 
putting  him  right  into  the  bed  herself.  By  gad,  boys,  when  Louise 
and  I  put  a  man  to  bed  in  our  house,  he's  put.  The  old  fellow's 
in  bed  to  stay  now. 

mr.  smart  He  arises 

Gentlemen,  how  about  all  of  you  having  a  drink  on  me? 

Again  all  the  card  players  jump  up,  but  ed  motions 
them  to  sit 

ED 

Sit  still,  I'll  bring  it. 

ed  brings  in  a  fresh  bottle  of  whis\y  and  more 
glasses  and  pours  drin\s 

mr.  smart  Holding  up  his  glass 

Well,  here  we  are,  gentlemen.  We  drink  to  the  honor  of  your 
fellow  citizen,  Mr.  Willard,  here. 

a  voice 

Here's  to  Tom. 

a  voice 

Here's  to  a  bigger  and  better  Winesburg. 
All  drin\ 
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MR.  SMART 

Gentlemen,  you  ought  to  be  proud  to  have  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Willard  in  your  town.  As  the  saying  goes,  Winesburg,  Ohio, 
is  going  to  be  put  on  the  map. 

ED 

Well,  I  guess  Winesburg  needs  it  all  right. 

TOM 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  got  to  go  now.  I  got  a  lot  of  business  to 
attend  to.  I  tell  you  what,  boys,  I'm  a  busy  man  these  days. 
He  pic\s  up  the  newspaper  from  the  table 

Gentlemen,  I  intended  to  read  you  George's  piece  in  this  paper, 
but  you'd  better  read  it  yourself. 

He  throws  the  newspaper  bac\  on  the  table 

Boys,  you  want  to  be  watching  the  papers  now.  You  can  never 
tell  nowadays  when  George  will  be  writing  something.  I  tell  you 
what,  boys,  that  son  of  mine  is  going  to  go  straight  up  and  up. 
He's  a  Willard  all  right. 

ONE  OF  THE  CARD  PLAYERS 

Well,  Winesburg's  got  some  other  smart  boys.  We  got  a  lot  of 
smart  boys  in  this  town. 

tom  goes  over  and  ta\es  mr.  smart's  arm.  He 
turns  to  ed 

TOM 

Ed,  you  got  a  boy  of  your  own  now.  You  do  what  I  did.  I 
saved  up  money  for  my  boy  dollar  for  dollar.  Do  you  know,  Ed, 
I  think  sometimes  that  boy  George  of  mine  is  kinda  stuck  on  that 
White  girl  here  in  town.  You  know,  Banker  White's  daughter. 

ED 

Oh  yeah? 
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TOM 

It  would  make  a  good  match  for  her  all  right,  but  lemme  tell 
you  something,  don't  you  trust  no  banker.  You  bet  I  didn't,  Ed. 
When  I  was  saving  George's  money  for  him  I  kept  it  hidden 
away  in  one  of  the  rooms  over  in  the  hotel. 

He  turns  to  smart 

Mr.  Smart,  I  was  determined  that  my  boy  would  get  a  real  start 
in  life. 

They  start  for  the  exit 

I  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Smart,  my  boy  George  is  going  to  be  a 
big  man  some  day. 

tom  leaves,  accompanied  by  smart,  and  the  card 
players  start  to  resume  their  game  but  suddenly 
all  stop  playing  and  stare,  ed,  who  has  crossed  over 
to  watch  the  game,  also  stares,  parcival  appears 
again.  He  is  in  his  stocking  feet  and  has  ta\en  off 
his  trouseis  and  his  shirt  collar.  He  is  clad  only  in 
a  soiled  white  shirt  open  down  the  front  and  in 
under  drawers  that  come  to  his  \nees.  He  has 
again  come  noiselessly  downstairs  and  into  the 
room 

ED 

Great  God! 

At  this  moment  joe  welling  bursts  into  the  room 
from  the  left  front.  He  is  dancing  with  excitement 
joe 

Listen,  here's  something  big.  Here's  something  important. 
There's  a  fire.  The  new  Willard  House  is  all  afire  and  Hunter's 
livery  barn  has  caught.  There  may  be  people  asleep  up  in  the 
hotel. 

He  dashes  out  and  shouts  are  heard  offstage.  A 

bell  rings 
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FARM  HAND 

People  may  be  burning. 

SECOND   FARM   HAND 

People  may  be  burning  in  their  beds. 

ED 

The  livery  stable!  The  livery  stable!  Come  on,  boys.  Save  the 
horses.  Save  the  horses. 

All  rush  out  and  there  is  heard  the  ringing  of  a 
bell,  growing  fainter,  offstage,  and  ed's  cry,  "Save 
the  horses.  Save  the  horses."  This  mingled  with 
cries  about  saving  people  from  others.  The  sounds 
die  away  and  parcival  comes  slowly  down  to  the 
table  and  stands  staring  about.  He  pic\s  up  the 
salt  shaker  and  stands  looking  at  it  thoughtfully 
parcival 

Salt!  Salt!  They  are  all  always  at  it— putting  salt  in  their  beer. 
Salt.  Salt  is  like  thought.  I  got  to  thinking.  I  couldn't  sleep.  My 
boat  rocked  a  little  too  much.  I  needed  another  drink  or  two  to 
steady  it.  My  thoughts  crucify  me.  Thought  is  the  salt  in  the 
beer  of  life.  It  takes  its  flavor  away. 

He  puts  down  the  salt  shaker.  He  speaks  again 
Let  life  alone,  Doctor  Parcival.  Don't  salt  it. 

He  goes  to  the  bottle  of  whisky  ed  has  left  on  the 
table.  He  sits.  There  are  still  two  whisky  glasses 
on  the  table.  He  holds  the  bottle  for  a  moment, 
contemplating  it,  and  then  carefully  fills  two 
glasses  and  arises  facing  the  empty  stage.  He  holds 
one  of  the  glasses  in  his  hand.  He  bows  and 
speakj 

Good  evening,  Doctor  Parcival— my  Alter  Ego. 

He  makes  a  movement  as  though  offering  a  drink 
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to  another  and  bows  elaborately  and  then,  with  a 
little  flip  of  his  arm,  he  throws  the  contents  of  the 
glass  into  the  air  and  bows  again 

Thank  you,  Alter  Ego. 

He  pic\s  up  the  other  glass  and  holding  it  in  his 
hand  again  bows 

We  are  both  too  wise  and  too  stupid,  Alter  Ego.  In  spite  of  our 
wisdom  we  think  too  much.  We  get  too  much  in  the  way  of 
our  own  dreams.  Let's  get  back  into  the  boat,  Alter  Ego. 

He  drinks  and  puts  the  glass  bac\  on  the  table 
and  then  ma\es  another  wide  bow 

As  for  these  others  all  of  them,  God  help  them  all,  Alter  Ego. 

They  are  all  caught  as  we  are.  They  are  all  Christs  and  they  will 

all  be  crucified. 

He  drops  into  the  chair  by  the  table  and  begins 
pouring  drin\s  and  swallowing  them  rapidly  as 
the  curtain  falls 

Drown  it,  man!  Drown  it. 

He  is  still  pouring  and  swallowing  drin\s  as  the 
curtain  descends 
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a  drama  in  one  act 

from  the  story  by  the  same  title 
dramatized  by 

Raymond  O'Neil 

Courtesy,  The  Dramatic  Publishing  Company,  Chicago 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

in  the  original  production  at  the  Provincetown  Theatre 

Father John  Huston 

Mother,  his  wife Jeanie  Begg 

Joe  Kane John  Taylor 

Time:  The  present.  A  spring  evening. 
Place:  A  restaurant  near  a  railroad  station. 


NOTE 

The  little  play,  "The  Triumph  of  the  Egg,"  had  its  New  York 
production  with  the  Provincetown  Players.  It  was  put  on  as  curtain 
raiser  for  Eugene  O'Neill's  two-act  play,  "Different."  The  play 
caught  the  fancy  of  the  audience  and  was  a  success. 

The  Provincetown  Players  did  some  things  to  the  setting  of  the 
play  that  I  rather  liked.  The  scene  of  the  mother  and  the  child  was 
done  offstage,  in  a  room  opening  off  the  restaurant,  the  father  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway  and  talking  to  the  mother.  The  audience  never 
did  see  the  stage  child  and  got  the  sense  of  him  from  the  mother's 
talk  and  from  the  little  voice  of  the  child  saying  his  prayers.  One  of 
the  New  York  critics  spoke  of  the  child  as  the  most  satisfactory  stage 
child  ever  in  the  New  York  theatres.  You  did  not  have  to  look  at 
the  child  being  an  actor.  Your  own  imagination— you  being  of  the 
audience— made  the  child  exist.  You— being  of  the  audience— re- 
called perhaps  your  own  childhood.  It  was  very  effective  and 
satisfactory. 

At  the  last— by  my  friend's,  Mr.  Raymond  O'Neil's,  version  of  the 
story— you  see  the  two  people,  the  unsuccessful  little  restaurant 
keeper  and  his  wife— they  having  thrown  themselves  sobbing  on 
the  bed.  This  ending  did  a  little  violate  my  own  conception  when 
I  wrote  the  story.  To  me  the  whole  point  of  the  play  should  be  that 
the  audience  stays  balanced  between  laughter  and  tears.  In  the 
Provincetown  Players'  version  and  after  the  outburst  of  ineffectual 
anger  on  the  part  of  the  father— his  throwing  the  eggs  about  the 
room,  etc.— he  goes  behind  the  restaurant  counter.  For  a  moment 
he  stands  there,  looking  about,  perplexed,  his  anger  dying,  hurt. 
He  sits  down  on  a  stool  and  his  head  falls  into  his  hands.  His 
elbows  are  on  the  counter. 
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The  world,  represented  by  the  people  passing  along  the  road 
from  the  train,  goes  by  the  little  restaurant.  Joe  Kane  is  telling  his 
father  about  the  queer  people  who  run  the  restaurant.  Joe  Kane 
and  his  father  stop  a  moment  by  the  restaurant  door.  You  hear  the 
voices  and  the  laughter— the  talk  of  other  people  going  up  into 
Bidwell  from  the  train.  The  poor  befuddled  restaurant  keeper  does 
not  raise  his  head. 

The  voices  pass  and  silence  comes.  The  voice  of  the  woman,  the 
mother,  is  heard— a  voice  full  of  sympathy  now— all  the  weariness 
and  irritation  gone  out  of  it.  "Father!  Father!" 

The  father,  who  has  been  sitting  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  half 
raises  his  head.  Curtain.  I  do  not  really  know  how  much  of  this 
is  from  the  Provincetown  Players'  version,  and  how  much  my  own 
imagination  has  built  up  since,  but  of  this  I  am  quite  sure— to  do 
the  little  play  in  this  way  will  gain  tremendously  in  efTectualness 
and  will  leave  the  audience,  as  it  should  be  left,  balanced  between 
laughter  and  tears. 

All  playing  rights  to  this  play  belong  to  the  Dramatic  Publishing 

Company,  =;q  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.       0  A 

r     J    Jy  °         Sherwood  Anderson. 
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scene:  A  restaurant.  The  stage  is  divided  into  two  sec- 

tions. The  larger,  on  the  right,  is  the  restaurant. 
There  is  an  entrance  in  the  bac\  wall,  to  the  right. 
It  is  summer,  and  only  the  screen  door  across  the 
entrance  is  closed.  In  the  bac\  wall,  about  center, 
is  a  large  window.  The  street  and  a  street  lamp 
are  dimly  noticeable  through  the  window  and  the 
screen  door.  A  shaded,  hanging  oil-lamp  lights  the 
room.  Along  the  right  wall,  well  downstage,  are 
two  small  tables  with  straight  chairs,  above  and 
below  them.  They  are  covered  with  linen,  none 
too  white,  and  the  usual  array  of  salt  and  pepper 
shakers,  mustard  jars,  ash  trays,  and  sugar  bowls 
is  on  each  table.  Down  center  is  a  third  table,  with 
two  chairs,  one  right  and  one  left  of  it,  and  a 
similar  array  of  condiments  on  top  of  it.  Back- 
stage, right  and  left  of  the  window,  are  shelves, 
containing  small  boxes  of  cereal,  cigars,  cigarettes, 
etc.  The  counter  runs  parallel  to  the  bac\  wall  and 
is  set  far  enough  out  from  the  wall  to  allow  a 
person  to  move  about  behind  it.  The  right  end  of 
the  counter,  near  the  outer  door,  is  closed,  but  the 
left  end  of  the  counter,  near  the  bedroom,  is  open. 
There  is  sufficient  room  between  the  left  end  of 
the  counter  and  the  door  to  the  bedroom  for  a 
person  to  move  about  without  difficulty.  On  the 
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counter  are  plates  of  apples,  eggs,  and  doughnuts, 
heaped  up  with  no  attempt  at  the  decorative. 
Bac\  of  the  counter  and  below  it  are  evidently 
shelves  for  dishes,  and  a  hot  plate  where  coffee  is 
\ept  steaming.  The  small  room  to  the  left  is  the 
bedroom.  There  is  an  entrance  well  upstage  in 
the  wall  which  separates  the  two  rooms.  There  is  a 
second  entrance  in  the  left  wall,  about  center. 
Cheap  calico  hangings  across  the  wall  bac\stage  in 
the  bedroom  seem  to  hide  a  makeshift  clothes 
closet  from  view.  Downstage,  about  midway  be- 
tween the  two  walls  of  the  room,  the  bed  stands 
with  its  head  offstage.  There  is  a  straight  chair 
against  the  left  wall,  fust  below  the  door,  and  an- 
other straight  chair  right  of  the  bed,  facing  it.  On 
the  right  wall  of  the  bedroom,  fust  below  the  en- 
trance between  the  bedroom  and  the  restaurant, 
there  is  a  battered  mirror  hanging.  There  is  a  small 
table  beneath  the  mirror.  On  this  same  wall,  down- 
stage below  the  mirror,  is  a  bracket  light 

AT  RISE  OF  CURTAIN  I 

The  father  is  sitting  smoking  in  the  chair  left  of 
the  bed,  tipped  bac\  against  the  wall,  freddie  is 
offstage  by  the  bed,  being  undressed  by  the 
mother,  who  sits  on  the  right  side  of  the  bed,  her 
bac\  to  the  father.  She  is  already  in  her  night- 
gown, with  her  hair  hanging  down  her  bac\.  Her 
enunciation  is  good,  but  there  is  a  weariness  and 
deadness  in  her  voice  which  at  times  rises  to  angry 
heights  more  irascible  than  unwind.  The  father 
pays  no  attention  to  her  words,  but  smo\es,  lost  in 
thought.  The  child  is  tired  but  patient 
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MOTHER 

Well,  I  don't  know,  I'm  getting  pretty  tired  of  it— we've  got  to 
get  along  somehow— can't  always  be  stick-in-the-muds; 

To  the  child 

Will  you  hold  still  and  let  me  get  your  waist  off!  Always  fussin' 
—Suppose  we  did  lose  a  lot  of  time  in  Bidwell— that  doesn't  mean 
anything.  We've  got  a  good  start  here,  and  we've  got  to  make 
something  of  it.  No  use  getting  discouraged  the  way  you've 
been  here  lately;  no  use  at  all. 

To  the  child 

Will  you  quit  playing  with  that  button!  You'll  have  it  ofr"  in  a 
minute,  and  then  I'll  have  to  sew  it  on  again.  That's  the  way  all 
of  my  time  goes— just  little  things.  Now,  stop  your  whimpering, 
or  I'll  give  you  something  to  whimper  for— now,  shut  up! 

She  goes  on  undressing  the  child 

It's  the  boy,  here,  I'm  worrying  about.  I  don't  suppose  we'll 
ever  get  very  far,  you  and  me.  Now,  don't  think  I'm  nagging 
you— it  ain't  that— but  it  just  ain't  in  us. 

To  the  child 

Stop  that,  now!  Don't  you  ever  let  me  see  you  pick  your  nose 
again!  Shame  on  you! 

Pause 

There  ain't  no  reason  why  he  shouldn't  be  President  if  he  wants 
to.  Why  not?  Any  American  boy  can  be  President. 

To  the  child 

Will  you  take  your  finger  out  of  your  nose!— any  boy  can 
be  President  that  wants  to  and  no  matter  how  poor  he  is.  Look 
at  Lincoln  and  look  at  Garfield!  Look  how  they  got  clear  to  the 
top  from  nothing!  They  didn't  have  any  better  chance  than 
Freddie,  did  they,  at  the  start,  and  look  where  they  got  to! 
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father  Knocking  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  and  speaking 

thoughtfully,  quietly 

Say,  Maw 

mother  Talking  on,  unheeding 

Poverty  ain't  no  crime,  and  it  certainly  has  helped  a  lot  to  make 
Presidents. 

To  the  child 

Will  you  quit  that!  How  many  times  must  I  tell  you  not  to 
push  your  fingers  through  tears  in  your  clothes!  Goodness  sakes! 
You'll  drive  me  crazy  yet. 

father                 Refilling  his  pipe  and  lighting  it  again,  speaking 
once  more  in  the  same  thoughtful,  quiet  tone 
Say,  Maw 

mother  Talking  on,  unheeding 

Now,  get  into  your  nightie— come  on— I  can't  wait  all  night. 

FATHER 

Say,  Maw! 

mother  Not  with  curiosity 

Well,  what  is  it? 

father  Smoking  and  speaking  mildly  and  slowly 

Say  Maw— I've  been  thinkin'. 

mother  Without  interest 

You  have? 

FATHER 

Yep!  I've  been  thinkin'. 

A  pause  as  the  father  smo\es 

MOTHER 

Well,  what  you've  been  thinking? 
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FATHER 

Maw,  I've  been  thinkin'— I've  been  figgerin'  out  a  scheme, 
Maw— great  scheme. 

MOTHER 

What  about? 

FATHER 

Yep,  I  got  a  scheme,  Maw,  got  it  all  figgered  out  how  to  get 
rich— quick— right  to  the  top! 

mother  Without  interest 

Oh! 

A  pause 

FATHER 

Want  to  hear  my  scheme,  Maw? 

He  begins  to  show  excitement  and  rises 

mother  To  the  child 

Say  your  prayers,  now,  Freddie.  Come  on— hurry  up. 

freddie  \neels  at  the  right  side  of  the  bed;  the 
father  subsides  into  his  chair  and  begins  smoking 
again;  the  mother  sits  on  the  right  side  of  the 
bed,  without  much  interest  in  the  prayer 

freddie  Offstage 

"Now  I  lay  me— down  to  sleep  I— pray  the  Lord— my  soul  to 
keep— if  I  should  die— before  I  wake  I— pray  the  Lor'  my  soul 
t'take— Go'  bless  Mamma— Go'  bless  Papa— make  me  a  good  boy 
and  successful  and  famous— namen!" 

MOTHER 

Hurry  into  bed  now  and  shut  your  eyes  and  go  right  to  sleep. 
freddie  stumbles  sleepily  to  his  small  bed  up  left, 
and  the  mother  puts  him  in  and  covers  him 
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FATHER 

Say  Maw 


MOTHER 

What? 

She  crosses  down  to  the  right  of  the  bed  again, 
and  sits,  facing  down  right,  and  starts  braiding  her 
hair. 

FATHER 

Want  to  hear  my  scheme? 

) 

mother  As  she  braids  her  hair 

Tell  it  if  you  feel  like  it. 

father  Taking  pipe  from  mouth  and  pointing  it  at  her 

Maw— what  gets  the  flies? 

mother  Turning  slightly  toward  him,  and  speaking  over 

her  left  shoulder 

The  flies?  What  flies? 

FATHER 

The  flies— any  flies— you  know. 

mother  Facing  down  right  again,  uninterested 

I  don't  know— what  gets  them? 

father  Impressively 

Not  vinegar— M'lasses ! 

mother  Indifferently 

Well,  I  suppose  it  does. 
Pause 
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FATHER 

Well,  Maw,  that's  my  scheme! 

MOTHER 

What  do  you  mean  is  your  scheme? 

FATHER 

M'lasses!— get  'em  with  m'lasses! 

MOTHER 

Who? 


Note:  Although  the  father  speaks  much,  it  is 
done  with  great  effort— many  pauses— hopeless 
feeling  around  for  words.  His  excitement  never 
makes  him  loud,  but  tense  and  awkward  in  ges- 
ture. Unclear  enthusiasm  and  futility  are  the  key- 
note of  the  man. 


FATHER 

Cust'mers- 


With  growing  excitement 

Now,  look  here,  Maw.  It's  m'lasses  gets  flies— the  flies  get  the 
cash.  Now,  just  as  soon  as  we  start  spreadin'  m'lasses  round  here, 
the  flies'll  come— we'll  get  the  cash— we  gotta  quit  bein'  sour  on 
the  world— we  gotta  smile— smile— all  the  time— we  gotta  spread 
the  m'lasses— you  gotta  be  m'lasses— I  gotta  be  m'lasses— smile  and 
joke— it's  smiles  makes  the  world  go  'round,  Maw— smiles  and 
m'lasses— there  ain't  a  one  big  business  in  the  country  t'day  that 
ain't  built  up  outta  smiles— M'lasses— jokes— that's  the  way  to  get 
'em!  Jolly  innkeeper— like  in  the  poem  in  The  Blade  th'  other  day. 
We  haven't  been  cheerful  enough,  Maw;  that's  why  we  ain't  got 
along.  That's  it! 

During    this    following    conversation,    joe    kane 
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enters  the  restaurant.  As  the  screen  door  opens,  it 
rings  a  spring  bell  above  it.  No  one  in  the  next 
room  hears  it.  joe  walks  rather  heavily,  whistles  a 
little,  clears  his  throat  to  attract  attention.  He  is 
not  concerned  at  the  lac\  of  attention.  He  sits  at 
the  right  of  the  center  table,  takes  a  paper  from 
his  pocket  and  becomes  interested  in  the  baseball 
column,  whistling  lightly,  "Hot  Time  in  the  Old 
Town  Tonight."  His  two  feet  are  on  the  lower 
rungs  of  his  chair,  which  he  has  tilted  forward  on 
its  front  legs,  balancing  ^himself  with  his  left  arm 
on  the  table.  The  father  has  become  so  excited  he 
rises  and  is  pacing  the  floor  from  right  to  left 
above  the  bed.  He  does  not  stop  until  after  the 
second  speech  of  the  mother 

FATHER 

Quicker 'n  you  can  say  "Scat,"  Maw,  we'll  have  this  place  filled 
day  an'  night  with  all  the  people  in  the  town— smile  at  'em- 
entertain  'em— make  'em  feel  at  home— that's  what  they  want— 
'specially  the  young  folks— bright  conversation— m'lasses— two 
years  betcha  we'll  put  on  'naddition  here  'n  have  the  biggest 
eatin'  joint  in  the  state!  They'll  come  here  fr'm  all  over— cheerful 
—happy— glad.  Gotta  smile  'n  entertain,  Maw— that's  it— m'lasses. 
I  got  thinkin'  of  this,  Maw,  doin'  the  night  trick  in  the  restaurant 
out  there.  We  gotta  be  ambitious— gotta  have  more  the  American 
spirit.  We  gotta  get  the  young  folks,  the  young  folks,  Maw,  that's 
it,  comin'  down  Turner's  Pike  to  the  Junction  here  from  Bidwell 
every  night.  They  want  some  place  to  go.  That's  what  they  walk 
down  here  for,  the  young  fellows  and  their  girls.  I  tell  you,  they 
want  some  place  to  go.  All  we  gotta  do  is  to  smile  at  'em  an' 
entertain  'em  an'  we'll  get  rich  quicker'n  that.  (He  snaps  his 
fingers.)  M'lasses,  Maw,  that's  it! 
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MOTHER 

Well,  maybe— I  don't  know.  We'll  see.  But  somebody's  come  in. 

father  Still  pacing  and  excited 

That's  it— some  place  to  go— entertainment— I  wouldn't  take 
a  million  dollars  for  the  place,  now— gotta  be  cheerful.  They  want 
some  place  to  go. 

MOTHER 

Somebody's  come  in,  I  tell  you.  One  of  the  train  gang  likely. 
Better  go  and  see. 

FATHER 

Huh! 

He  is  still  lost  in  his  dream 

MOTHER 

Oh,  come  out  of  it!  Somebody's  come  in,  I'm  saying!  See  what 
they  want! 

FATHER 

Oh! 

He  goes  abstractedly  towards  the  door  between  the 
rooms,  puffing  his  pipe.  He  passes  through  the 
door  and  ta\es  a  jew  steps  to  below  the  counter 
before  he  sees  who  it  is.  He  stops  abruptly,  turns, 
goes  bac\  through  the  door,  closes  it  behind  him, 
and  excitedly  runs  down  to  the  left  side  of  the  bed, 
leaning  over  it,  speaking  in  a  loud  whisper 

It's  Joe  Kane!  The  banker's  son! 

MOTHER 

Well,  what  of  it? 

father  Almost  dancing 

Doncha  see! 
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As  he  tal\s  he  blunders  about  hastily,  stripping 
off  the  dirty  apron,  which  he  drops  on  the  floor, 
bringing  a  clean  apron  from  behind  the  curtain, 
and  tying  it  around  his  waist,  tidying  his  unruly 
hair  and   mustache   with   a  small  pocket   comb, 
standing  in  front  of  the  mirror  that  hangs  on  the 
right  wall  of  the  bedroom  as  he  does  so,  and  then 
bringing  a  clean  towel  from  behind  the  curtain, 
and  hanging  it  over  his  arm 
Joe  Kane— the  richest  young  blood  in  town— goin'  to  get  him! 
—goin'— goin'  to  get  him,  Maw— goin'  to  entertain  him— see- 
smile  at  him— see— entertain  him— he'll  come  back  with  all  the 
swell  people  of  Bidwell.  Gosh,  Maw,  he's  our  start— he  come 
right  out  of  Heaven  to  us,  he  did,  Maw— you  wait,  you  see— I'll 
get  him  laughing— m 'lasses,  Maw— you  see 

MOTHER 

Better  take  my  advice  and  let  this  new  fangled  entertainment 
alone.  You  ain't  a  showman. 

She  lies  wearily  on  the  bed 

FATHER 

All  you  gotta  do,  Maw,  is  mind  your  own  business.  I  ain't  no 
showman,  maybe,  but  I  got  a  trick  or  two  in  me  you  don't  know 
nothing  about.  And  I  aint't  goin'  to  run  a  one-horse  restaurant 
all  my  life,  either.  It's  the  first  time  that  fellow's  been  in  here, 
an'  after  I  get  through  with  him  he's  goin'  to  come  back  and 
bring  a  crowd  with  him.  You  wait  an'  see,  Maw.  It's  my  own 
scheme  an'  I  know  how  to  make  it  work.  It's  our  big  start,  Maw. 

He  enters  the  restaurant,  closing  the  door  softly 

behind  him 

MOTHER 

Well— maybe— I've  got  my  doubt. 
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The  father  ma\es  a  patent  effort  to  smile  and 
give  forth  cheerfulness.  He  rubs  his  hands  to- 
gether. He  pauses  several  times  between  the  door  he 
has  left  and  the  bac\  of  joe's  chair,  which  appar- 
ently is  his  destination.  It  is  certain  the  nearer  he 
gets  to  joe,  and  the  longer  the  time  that  passes,  the 
quicker  go  his  assurance  and  smile.  After  a  long 
pause,  directly  behind  joe's  chair,  the  father 
raises  his  hand  high,  as  if  to  give  his  guest  a 
cordial  slap  on  the  bac\,  and  \eeps  it  aloft  a 
moment  in  doubt.  It  finally  comes  down,  with  too 
great  force,  for  the  impact  unbalances  joe.  joe 
drops  his  paper  and  falls  forward  to  the  floor  in 
one  direction,  the  chair  in  another,  the  father's 
pipe  in  a  third,  joe  pic\s  himself  up,  and  joe  and 
the  father  stand  absolutely  still,  staring  at  each 
other  for  several  moments,  their  faces  expressing 
only  blan\  amazement.  The  father  finally  ta\es 
a  step  forward,  joe  is  undecided  whether  to  run 
for  the  door  or  adopt  an  attitude  of  defense.  He 
partially  does  the  latter,  and  again  for  a  moment 
the  two  face  each  other,  amazed  and  motionless 
The  scene  must  be  quietly  done 


father 


Jeez,  Joe— Jeez,  Mr.  Kane— mistake— hell!— didn't  mean— hurt? 
—get  hurt  at  all?— dam'  fool  I  am— that's  what  I  am— here— what 
the'll,  anyway— here,  lemme  brush  you  on*. 

He  has  picked  up  the  chair,  the  paper,  and  his  own 
pipe,  and  handed  them  all  to  joe,  who  ta\es  them 
in  a  dazed  way,  brushing  himself  off  and  rubbing 
himself.  The  mother  has  jumped  out  of  bed  at 
the  crash  and  is  listening  through  the  thin  parti- 
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tion.  She  shakes  her  head  and  goes  bac\  to  sit  de- 
jectedly on  the  side  of  the  bed 

FATHER 

Jeez— didn't  mean  it— nothin'  like  that,  you  know.  You  know 
I  was  just  trying  to  give  you  a  little  slap  on  the  back,  you  know- 
friendly— you  know,  hail  fellow,  well  met,  eh?— friendly  like,  you 
know.  How  you  feel,  now? 

JOE 

Oh,  I'm  all  O.K.  That's  all  right— forget  about  it— that's  all 
right. 

father  Trying  to  smile  again 

Sit  down— huh— have  a  cup  of  cofTee,  huh?  An'  a  cigar. 
Where's  my  pipe— what  the  hell  I  do  with  my  pipe? 

father  loo\s  through  his  pockets,  and  on  the  coun- 
ter; father  and  joe  loo\  on  the  floor  and  under 
the  table 

joe  Who,  unknowingly,  has  been  holding  the  pipe  in 

his  hand 

Oh,  here  it  is!  Guess  I  must  have  picked  it  up  when— when 

FATHER 

Much  obliged.  How  you  feel — cup  o'  cofTee,  huh?  And  a 
cigar,  huh?  On  me— on  the  house. 

father  brings  the  cigar  from  the  case  and  lights 
it;  then  he  goes  up  behind  the  counter  to  get  the 
coffee,  while  joe  returns  to  his  chair,  joe  doesn't 
show  much  fondness  for  the  cigar 

Good  cup  hot  cofTee  fixes  anybody  up— coffee's  one  o'  our  good 
specialties  here.  How  you  fixed,  now— all  right? 
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JOE 

Thanks— much  obliged.  I'm  all  right.  Father's  been  out  of 
town,  and  is  coming  home  tonight,  and  the  dang'  train's  late,  so 
I  thought  I'd  come  in  and  have  a  cup  of  coffee  instead  of  going 
back  uptown.  Don't  mind,  do  you? 

father  Bringing  the  cup  of  coffee  down  to  joe,  and  shov- 

ing the  sugar  bowl  over  where  it  is  handy 

That's  right— that's  right— just  what  we're  here  for— want  this 
to  be  a  real  place  of  entertainment  for  everybody— make  yourself 
at  home— drop  in  any  time— we're  running  a  real  first-class  day- 
and-night  place  here 

A  pause,  joe  drinks  his  coffee  without  pleasure. 
The  father  leans  against  the  counter  and  puffs  his 
pipe.  He  has  run  out  of  ideas  and  is  obviously  un- 
comfortable, and  seeding  for  more 

JOE 

How's  business? 

FATHER 

Fine— fine. 

Smiling  hard 

Gettin'   better   right   along— yep,   got   a   first-class   breezy   place 

here 

Gradually  losing  his  enthusiasm 

always   entertaining— and  they   keep   comin'   right  along— yep— 
yep — fine! 

A  slight  pause 

JOE 

About  how  many  do  you  feed  here  in  a  day? 

father  Obviously  uncomfortable 

Oh,  quite  a  few — quite  a  few— yep— yep— take  breakfast,  dinner, 
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and  supper,  together,  and  the  night  parties,  and  we're  kept  pretty 
busy,  y'know— yep— people  like  it— like  the  entertainment  here, 
y'know. 

JOE 

Uh-huh.  But  where  do  they  come  from?  There  don't  seem  to 
be  many 

FATHER 

Oh,  all  over. 

J 

He  crosses  down  to  left  of  the  table  where  joe  sits 
Every  morning  an'  night  the  buses  come  down  to  the  station, 
y'know,  along  Turner's  Pike  from  the  Hotel  up  in  Bidwell— 'n' 
travelin'  men  are  always  waitin'  aroun'  to  take  trains— an'  some 
of  the  fellows  come  over  from  the  cider  mill  and  pickle  factory 
—an'  when  the  local  freight  crew  finishes  their  switchin'  in  Pickle- 
ville  they  always  come  in  for  a  meal.  Oh,  yes— lots  of  business 
—fine  people,  too— well,  y'see,  we  try  to  entertain  them  good 
whenever  they  come  in— good  feed— good  entertainment— that's 
the  secret  of  our  success— just  like  now,  y'see.  You  come  in— you 
get  good  eats  and  entertainment— next  thing  y'know  when  you 
want  a  place  to  go,  you  come  back— ain't  that  it? 

JOE 

Yes.  I  guess  so.  But  how  d'you  entertain  them? 

father  Rather  weakly 

Well,  what  do  you  think— yeah,  yeah,  entertain— what  do  you 
think  I'm— have  another  cup  a  coffee— huh? 

joe  puts  up  his  hand  negatively  and  the  father 
puffs  desperately  at  his  pipe 

No?  Suit  yourself,  suit  yourself.  Say,  you  know  I  wa'n't  always 
in  the  restaurant  business.  Oh,  no— nope— I  was  in  the  chicken 
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business,  'for',  y'know,  before  I  made  a  success  of  this  place, 
y'know.  Yep,  I  was  a  pretty  big  chicken  man.  Yeah,  a  big  place, 
ten  acres— kinda  stony  but  then  it  was  all  right.  Had  a  place  just 
outside  Bidwell,  y'know,  eight  miles  out  on  Grigg's  Road. 
Y'know  it? 

JOE 

No. 

He  is  covertly  reading  the  paper  again 

Yep— quite  a  place— quite  a  place— the  missus  put  me  up  to  do 
it,  y'know— fine  woman  the  missus— smart  woman— y'betcha.  I 
didn't  really  get  my  start  in  life  till  I  got  t'know  her.  That  was 
when  I  was— let's  see— oh,  well,  about— oh,  thirty,  yeah— 'bout 
thirty-four  years— usta  work  f'r  Tom  Butterworth,  out'n  the  Bid- 
well  road,  you  know.  Know  Tom? 

JOE 

Oh,  I  just  know  who  he  is. 

FATHER 

Fine  fellow,  Tom— yep— fine  fellow— all  right. 

Smo\es 

Gave  me  pretty  good  pay,  Tom  did.  Had  my  own  horse— nice 
steady  old  mare.  Usta  drive  into  town  with  her  ev'ry  Saturday 
night.  Gang  was  always  at  Ben  Head's  saloon,  y'know,  bunch  of 
fine  fellas— yes,  they  was.  I'd  take  a  glass  of  beer  or  so  'n' 
ev'ry  once  'n'  a  while  I'd  get  tanked,  y'know.  I  didn't  want  to 
—•didn't  like  it— always  made  me  pretty  sick— but  then,  y'know 
how  it  is— fellas  get  singing  an'  thumpin'  their  glasses  on  the 
bar  'n'  want  you  to  have  one  on  'em— and,  oh,  y'know  how  it  is 
— y'can't  be  a  stiff— y'gotta  do  what  the  gang  does,  y'know.  Well, 
then,  about  ten,  usta  drive  home  feelin'  pretty  good— 'n'  singin' 
a  little  now'n  then  and  then  put  the  old  girl  in  the  barn  an'  roll 
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into  bed  myself— great  days,  them  were— yep — great  days— that's 

no  joke 

He  sighs  in  enjoyable  memory,  then  smokes— lost 
in  thought.  He  suddenly  remembers  he  must  en- 
tertain 

Yep— yep— and  then  the  missus  came  along.  She  was  a  school 
teacher,  y'know— mighty  smart  woman,  too— yep— smart  woman. 
She  was  the  makin'  of  me,  y'know— yep.  Gotta  give  her  credit 
for  that.  She  made  me  what  I  am  today— told  me  I  wus  too  good 
a  man  for  farmhand— yep— she's  bright,  all  right.  I  was  just  like 
the  other  fellas  till  she  came  along— kinda  shifters,  y'know.  Got 
gray  eyes,  y'know,  an'  they're  always  smart  women.  Got  me  off 
Tom's  farm  an'  made  me  sell  the  old  mare  and  go  into  business 
for  myself.  Chicken  farm,  y'know— went  big,  too.  I'm  a  pretty 
good  chicken  man  if  I  do  say  it— yep.  I've  handled  thousands  a 
eggs— no  one  knows  the  game  better'n  I  do,  if  I  do  say  it— lotsa 
money  in  it,  too— y 'see— it's  a  easy  game  when  you  get  on  to 
it.  All  y'gotta  have  is  a  bunch  of  chickens— 'n'  the  chickens  lay 
eggs  'n'  you  hatch  those  eggs  'n'  then  raise  the  chicks,  'n'  the 
chicks  lay  more  eggs  'n'  raise  up  the  chickens  from  those  eggs 
—see— that's  all— it  just  sorta  keeps  on  goin'  by  itself  lika  wheel— 
y'know— pile  a  money  in  it. 

JOE 

Yes,  guess  there  is.  But  there's  a  lot  'round  here  who  lost  a 
pile  of  money  chicken  farming  too. 

FATHER 

Dam'  right— gotta  know  the  game— that's  the  whole  thing— 
gotta  know  it  from  the  egg  up  to  the  hen  and  down  again. 
Helluva  a  game  if  y 'don't  know  it. 

JOE 

Is  it? 
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FATHER 

Oh,  yes— y'see— nothin'  can  have  so  much  happen  to  it  in  so 
many  different  places  as  a  chicken  can.  They  come  outa  their 
shells  lookin'  all  fluffy  and  nice— like  on  Easter  cards,  you  know 
—then  you  get  thinkin'  you're  goin'  to  have  a  bunch  a  hens  in 
a  few  months— 'n'  then  they  lose  all  their  feathers  and  run  around 
naked  and  eat  more  corn  'n'  meal  than  you  can  raise  in  the 
state  of  Ohio.  Then  they  get  diseases  like  pip  and  cholera  and 
begin  blinkin'  their  eyes  up  at  the  sun  an'  then  turn  up  their 
toes  and  die.  An'  if  that  don't  kill  'em,  the  mice  an'  rats  do.  An' 
if  you  do  get  a  hen  or  a  rooster  or  two  that  skins  through,  they 
get  squashed  under  wagon  wheels.  An'  if  there's  any  come 
through,  you  gotta  hand  all  the  money  you  got  left  for  vermin 
powders,  Wilmer's  Wonder  Cholera  Cure,  or  Professor  Bedlow's 
egg  producer,  or  something  else.  And  the  trouble  is  they  are 
always  raisin'  your  hopes.  They  look  so  bright  and  lively,  and 
then  you  find  out  they're  just  dam'  stupid— just  like  people.  You 
don't  know  whether  people  is  better'n  chickens  or  chickens  is 
better'n  people,  y'know.  Say,  d'y'ever  read  any  of  the  literature  on 
chickens  ? 

JOE 

What? 

FATHER 

Say!  D'y'ever  read  any  the  stuff  they  print  about  how  to  make 
a  million  dollars  on  a  sixteen-dollar  chicken  farm? 

JOE 

No. 

FATHER 

Well,  don't  do  it.  Don't  you  believe  any  the  lies  those  chicken 
and  incubator  fellows  print— let  'em  alone. 
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Raises  his  voice,  shouts 
Let  'em  alone  I  tell  you. 

joe  Startled 

But  I  thought  you  made  money  at  it. 

father 

Who?  Me?  Well,  I  should  say  so— sure  I  did— sure!  I  made  a 
pretty  good  pile— yep— I  was  one  of  the  few  who  got  along  all 
right.  But,  you  see,  the  missus  wanted— oh,  y'know— she  wanted 
to  get  along  better,  y'know— an'  there  was  the  boy,  y'know.  The 
better  place  to  raise  him.  So  we  got  our  stuff  together  and  bor- 
rowed a  wagon  from  Al  Grigg— know  Al? 

JOE 

Uh-huh. 

FATHER 

Fine  fellow,  Al— yep— none  better— gave  us  his  wagon  'n'  we 
piled  our  stuff  on  it— beds  'n'  tables  'n'  boxes  'n'  chairs  'n'  dishes 
'n'  crate  live  chickens  'n'  the  baby  carriage.  The  missus  'n'  the 
boy  walked  'n'  picked  up  what  fell  off— yep,  quite  a  load  for  a 
small  wagon.  We  packed  up  'n'  came  over  here  and  put  our 
capital  in  this  place,  y'know— and  it's  goin'  good,  too— yep— all 
right. 

A  pause,  joe  reads,  father  smo\es  and  smiles 

FATHER 

Say,  guess  what? 

joe  Slightly  startled 

What? 

FATHER 

How'd  you  like  to  have  seven  legs  and  two  heads? 
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joe  Puzzled 

I  don't  know. 


father 

How'd  you  like  to  see  some  one  with  seven  legs  and  two  heads  ? 

joe  Uncomfortable 

All  right,  I  guess. 

father 

Wait!  Get  ready  for  the  surprise  of  your  life. 

father  goes  to  a  shelf  bac\  of  the  counter  and 
brings  a  case  with  several  bottles.  Me  exhibits  each 
one  in  turn  to  joe,  who  becomes  more  and  more 
uncomfortable 

FATHER 

Y'see,  on  a  chicken  farm— when  y'get  thousands  a  chickens 
comin'  outa  eggs— lots  a  s'prisin'  things  happen— about  once  every 
thousand  eggs— then  somethin'  wonderful  happens— a  freak 
comes  out— helluvit  is  they  don't  live— that's  what  got  me  sore 
at  the  chicken  business.  If  I  coulda  raised  one  of  these  freaks 
into  a  rooster  or  a  hen  I  coulda  taken  'em  around  to  county  fairs 
and  got  rich.  Anybody 'd  paid  twenty-five  cents  admission  to 
see  things  like  that,  wouldn't  they?  But  I  got  'em  all  preserved 
here,  all  right— got  'em  in  alcohol  just  as  they  was.  Now,  here's 
where  you're  going  to  see  somethin'.  Ain't  a  collection  like  this 
any  place  in  the  world.  Look  at  that.  Huh!  Here's  another— four 
wings.  D'y'ever  see  anything  like  that!  An'  look  at  that— born 
that  way  and  lived  ten  days.  And  here  she  is— one  of  the  greatest 
wonders  of  the  world— seven  legs  and  two  heads!  Ain't  that  a 
beaut! 

joe  rises  abruptly  and  starts  toward  the  door  up 
right.  The  father  pauses  and  loo\s  after  him  in 
amazement 
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FATHER 

What's  matter— where  you  goen? 

joe  At  the  door 

Guess  I'd  better  go  out  and  see  about  the  train.  Feel  a  little 
sick,  anyway. 

father  Crossing  up  to  joe,  and  taking  him  by  the  arm 

Oh,  what  t'hell— mustn't  mind  a  little  thing  like  that.  These 
are  wonders— wouldn't  take  a  thousand  dollars  for  them.  Nope 
—ain't  every  restaurant  can  show  you  things  like  that. 

father  leads  joe  bac\  to  the  table,  joe  is  slightly 
angry  and  beginning  to  be  desperate 

FATHER 

Missus  wants  me  to  throw  them  out,  but  I  won't  do  it.  Too 
valuable,  and  everybody  likes  to  look  at  strange  and  wonderful 
things  like  that. 

JOE 

I  guess  you're  right. 

He  sits  sulkily  at  the  table  again 

FATHER 

Just  wanted  you  to  feel  at  home.  Make  it  a  point  here  to  enter- 
tain all  our  guests— ain't  no  more  cheerful  restaurant  west  of  New 
York. 

Taking  joe's  cup,  and  crossing  up  behind  the 

counter  again 

C'mon,  have  another  cup  of  coffee  an'  a  cigar— my  treat— always 
want  to  please. 

He  hurries  bac\  with  a  cigar,  which  he  lights  for 
joe 
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Well— well,  now— say,  you've  heard  of  Christopher   Columbus, 

ain't  you? 

He  crosses  bac\  up  behind  the  counter  and  pours 
another  cup  of  coffee  which  he  puts  down  beside 
the  one  he  has  just  given  joe 

JOE 

Sure. 

father  Bringing  the  coffee  down  to  the  table 

Well,  what  d'you  think  of  a  man  like  that  now!  What  do  you 
think  of  him? 

JOE 

Who? 

FATHER 

Christopher  Columbus. 

JOE 

Why,  he's  all  right,  isn't  he? 

FATHER 

All  right!  Is  that  what  you  say!  Why,  that  man's  the  biggest 
joke— the  biggest  cheat  ever  lived.  Nothin'  but  a  dam'  liar  and 
cheat.  Get  so  dam'  mad  when  I  think  about  him  I  feel  like  burnin' 
all  the  schoolhouses  down.  Dam',  low-down  cheat— and  yet  they 
teach  the  kids  all  about  him  in  the  schools— give  him  monuments 
—great  man!  Jeez— said  he  could  make  an  tgg  stand  on  end  and 
then  he  went  and  broke  the  end  of  the  egg.  An'  that's  the  kind 
of  man  we  had  discover  America  for  us.  Dam'  cheat  and  liar 
—wasn't  he? 

joe  Puzzled 

I  guess  he  was. 
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FATHER 

But  I  can  make  an  egg  stand  on  end  and  I  don't  cheat— but  I 
don't  get  any  monuments,  do  I!  I  don't  get  in  no  history  books. 
It  ain't  fair,  I  tell  you. 

Taking  an  egg  from  the  plate  on  the  counter 

Look— here's  a  egg— now  watch.  I'll  roll  it  in  my  hands— look 
—see. 

He  is  pacing  excitedly  bac\  and  forth,  in  front  of 

the  counter,  rolling  the  egg 
I  know  a  lot  about  eggs.  No  one  knows  more  about  eggs  than 
I  do— now  look— watch— I'm  goin'  to  show  you  how  I  can  do 
what  Columbus  the  cheater  couldn't.  See,  I'll  make  a  egg  stand 
on  its  end  without  breaking  its  shell.  Wonderful  trick— gotta 
know  all  about  eggs  'n'  gravity  to  do  it— see!  I  gotta  lotta  elec- 
tricity in  my  hands— an'  th'  electricity  works  on  the  laws  of 
gravity  in  the  egg  so  that  the  center  of  the  laws  of  gravity  in  the 
egg  changes  so  it'll  stand  on  end— now  look— it's  ready— look,  wait 
—see!  Wait  a  minute. 

father  stands  his  egg  on  the  counter  several  times 
and  each  time  it  rolls  over  on  its  side.  When  he 
does  succeed  he  loo\s  up  to  find  that  joe  is  read- 
ing the  paper 

father 

Look—  Hey— the  egg— the  egg— Columbus— hey— Kane— Mr. 
Kane! 

joe  loo\s  up,  but  not  until  the  egg  has  fallen  to  its 
side  again.  He  laughs  and  goes  bac\  to  his  paper. 
The  father  is  now  greatly  excited.  He  smo\es 
hard,  and  runs  his  fingers  through  his  tufts  of  hair 
in  chagrin.  He  runs  to  joe  with  another  cup  of 
coffee  and  then  bac\  to  his  counter.  There  are  now 
three  cups  of  coffee  before  joe.  Through  this  next 
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speech  the  train  whistle  is  heard  twice,  first  very 
faintly,  and  then  more  distinctly 

But  here!  Wait  a  minute— here's  something  I'll  do  for  you. 

He  goes  behind  the  counter  and  pic\s  up  a  pan 

Here's  a  trick— here's  something  worth  while.  You've  never  saw 
this  done  before.  You  see  it  once.  You'll  want  to  see  it  again— an' 
you'll  bring  the  whole  town  with  you— can't  get  any  better  enter- 
tainment any  place  than  what  you  can  here.  What  we're  here  for 
—make  our  customers  cheerful.  Bran'  new  trick.  See— vinegar 
in  this  pan.  I'm  treatin'  this  egg  in  the  vinegar— see?  Then  I'll 
make  it  go  down  the  neck  of  the  bottle— after  it  goes  through  the 
neck  it  will  look  like  a  egg  again  and  get  hard.  Then  I'm  goin' 
to  make  you  a  present  of  th'  egg  in  the  bottle.  Yep— that's  what 
we're  here  for— to  entertain.  No  charge.  You  can  take  it  along 
whenever  you  go.  Everybody'll  ask  you  how  you  got  th'  egg  in 
the  bottle.  Keep  mum  'n'  don't  tell  'em— keep  'em  guessing.  Jeez! 
You  can  have  a  lot  of  fun  with  this  trick. 

Through  this  speech  father  grins  and  smiles  at 
joe,  who  appears  to  consider  the  father  a  harm- 
less lunatic  and  reads  his  paper.  The  father  ta\es 
the  egg  from  the  pan  with  a  spoon  and  tries  to 
force  it  into  the  nec\  of  a  bottle.  He  mutters  as 
he  does  so  and  constantly  glances  at  joe  to  see  if 
he  is  interested,  joe's  lac\  of  interest  enrages  him. 
As  the  egg  seems  about  to  enter  the  bottle  the 
train  whistle  is  heard  again,  this  time  quite  dis- 
tinctly, and  the  train  effect  is  audible  and  then 
stops,  joe  gets  up  and  moves  up  right  toward  the 
door,  where  he  turns  to  loo\  at  the  anxious,  sput- 
tering father  just  at  the  moment  when  the  latter 
in  his  anxiety  brea\s  the  egg,  which  spurts  over 
him 
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joe  At  the  door 

Ha!  Ha!  Great  trick! 

He  turns  to  go  out 

The  father  utters  a  strange  cry  of  frustration  and 
anger.  He  seizes  another  egg,  runs  out  from  be- 
hind the  counter,  and  hurls  it  at  joe,  who  escapes 
through  the  screen  door  just  in  time.  The  egg  breads 
over  the  screen  door.  The  father  rushes  bac\  to 
the  egg  basket  for  another  egg.  He  is  inarticulate 
in  his  rage.  He  turns  to  find  there  is  no  one  to 
throw  at,  and  rather  quickly  a  change  comes  over 
him.  His  arm  drops.  He  gives  one  despairing  loo\ 
about  him.  In  a  dazed  manner  he  closes  the  front 
door  without  locking  it  and  turns  down  the  oil 
lamp  without  putting  it  out.  During  most  of  the 
scene  the  mother  has  been  listening  at  the  wall. 
At  its  close  she  has  thrown  herself,  sobbing  in  utter 
despair,  on  the  left  side  of  bed.  The  father,  still 
in  a  daze,  comes  through  the  door  between  the 
two  rooms  and  stands  above  the  bed.  He  becomes 
aware  that  the  egg  is  still  in  his  hand.  He  loo\s  at 
it  and  places  it  on  the  table  under  the  mirror.  As 
he  does  so  the  tension  which  has  held  his  body 
leaves  and  breaking  into  deep  but  quiet  sobs,  he 
throws  himself  on  the  right  side  of  the  bed  be- 
side his  wife,  who  strokes  his  hair.  She  reaches 
over  and  turns  out  the  light.  The  child  in  the 
cradle  also  breads  into  quiet  crying.  The  train 
whistle  is  heard  in  the  distance  and  the  sound  of 
the  train  going  into  the  distance.  Several  people, 
coming  from  the  train  in  gay  mood,  pass  by  the 
restaurant,  joe  and  his  father  appear,  joe  seems 
to  be  telling  his  father  with  much  laughter  the 
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story  of  the  crazy  man  and  the  eggs.  They  both 
loo\  with  curiosity  and  amusement  into  the  res- 
taurant as  they  pass.  They  do  not  stop.  The  laugh- 
ter from  outside  is  still  mingling  with  the  sobbing 
from  the  darkened  bedroom.  The  voice  of  the 
woman  is  heard 


MOTHER 


Don't  mind,  father.  Don't  mind. 


CURTA IN 


[i93] 


MOTHER 

A  ONE  ACT  PLAY 


CHARACTERS 

Mary  Horton,  the  Mother 
George  Horton,  the  Father 
Mabel  Clark,  a  Dressmaker 
Fizzy  Fry,  a  Hotel  Clerk 


The  action  ta\es  place  in  mary  horton's  room 
in  a  shabby  little  hotel,  in  a  Middle  Western 
American  town.  It  is  Sunday  afternoon.  The  room 
is  a  rather  large  one.  The  wallpaper  is  faded  and 
streamed  but  mary  horton  has  made  an  effort  to 
save  the  room  from  complete  ugliness.  There  are 
a  few  cheap  prints  and  pictures  on  the  wall  and 
clean  lace  curtains  at  the  windows.  There  is  a  bed 
in  the  room  and  the  bed  covering  is  worn  but 
clean.  Beside  the  bed  there  is  a  cheap  dresser  on 
which  is  a  lamp  with  a  crinkly  red  tissue  paper  lamp 
shade.  There  are  a  few  chairs,  one  of  which  is  a 
roc\er.  There  are  doors  left  and  right  and  two 
windows  at  bac\  looking  into  an  alleyway 
mary  horton  is  a  sic\-looking  woman  of  forty. 
She  is  somewhat  thin  and  faded  but  there  is  still 
fire  in  her.  The  impression  should  be  given  of  a 
woman  who  has  had  a  good  deal  of  illness,  at 
rise  she  is  sitting  in  a  rocking  chair  near  one  of  the 
windows  and  is  dressed  in  a  plain  worn  blac\  dress 
with  white  lace  at  the  nec\  and  sleeves.  She  sits 
tense  and  nervous  in  the  chair 

Outside  in  the  alleyway  voices  are  heard.  Boys  are 
playing  ball  and  there  is  the  sound  of  a  thrown 
ball  striding  on  a  catcher's  mit.  A  woman's  voice 
is  heard 

woman's  voice    Sharply 

Will  and  Fred,  you  come  in  here.  I  won't  have  you  playing 
ball  on  Sunday. 
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boy's  VOICE 

Oh,  Maw.  O  Gee! 

woman's  voice 

Come  in  here,  I  say. 

New  voices  are  heard  just  bac\  of  the  wall  of 
mary  horton's  room.  Two  men  are  walking  along 
a  hallway 

a  man's  voice 

Here  it  is,  Fred.  This  is  my  hole.  Some  hotel  to  be  stuck  in 
on  Sunday. 

SECOND  MAN'S  VOICE 

Hell,  yes.  I  wanted  to  get  into  Chicago.  I've  got  a  woman 
there.  I  slept  too  late  and  missed  the  morning  train.  I'm  going 
to  take  another  sleep  now. 

FIRST  MAN'S  VOICE 

Might  as  well.  Say,  Fred,  suppose  we  can  pick  up  a  couple  of 
skirts  in  this  burg  tonight? 

SECOND  MAN'S  VOICE 

I  don't  know,  Al.  We  can  try. 

FIRST  MAN'S  VOICE 

All  right.  See  you  later.  So  long. 

There  is  the  sound  of  a  slammed  door  and  of  an- 
other man's  footsteps  dying  away^  in  a  hallway. 
mary  horton  gets  up  out  of  her  chair  and  moves 
hurriedly  and  nervously  about  the  room.  She  goes 
to  a  glass  over  the  dresser  and  adjusts  the  lace  at 
her  nec\  and  sleeves  and  then  suddenly,  tearing 
a  little  piece  off  the  red  paper  lamp  shade,  wets  it 
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with  her  tongue  and  tries  to  rouge  her  chee\s  with 
it.  She  smiles  and  shrugs  her  shoulders,  looking 
at  herself  in  the  glass,  as  though  to  say,  "What's 
the  use?"  Again  she  hears  footsteps  outside  the 
door,  left,  and  goes  quickly  over  toward  the  rock- 
ing-chair by  the  window,  but  before  she  has 
reached  it,  the  door,  left,  opens  and  her  husband 
george  horton  enters.  She  looks  quic\ly  over  her 
shoulder  and  sees  who  it  is 

MARY   HORTON 

Oh,  it's  only  you. 

She  goes  to  the  chair  and,  sitting,  closes  her  eyes 
for  a  moment.  She  does  not  loo\  at  her  husband. 
george  horton  is  a  man  of  forty-five  or  fifty,  a 
little  fat  and  unhealthy  looking.  He  is  annoyed 
and  angry.  He  shuts  the  door  with  a  bang  and 
stands  near  it  looking  at  his  wife 

GEORGE  HORTON 

Only  me,  eh?  Just  your  husband,  that's  all. 

mary  horton       She  sits  in  the  chair  with  her  eyes  closed,  not  look- 
ing at  him.  She  speaks  quietly  but  sharply 

Well,  did  you  do  what  I  asked  you  ?  I  sent  for  you  but  couldn't 
find  you.  So  I  told  your  clerk,  Fizzy,  what  I  wanted.  Did  he  tell 
you?  Have  you  done  it? 

george  horton    Angrily 

Hell,  no.  What  do  you  think  I  am?  Do  you  expect  me  to  stay 
around  here,  always,  at  your  beck  and  call?  Fizzy  told  me  what 
you  were  up  to,  sending  for  that  woman.  Of  course  I  didn't  do 
it.  What  do  you  think  I  am,  an  errand  boy?  I  told  Fizzy  he 
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could  go  for  her  if  he  wanted  to  but  that's  why  I  came  up  here. 
I  wanted  to  tell  you  what  I  thought  of  this  scheme  of  yours. 

He  begins  moving  heavily  about  the  room  and 
sits  down  heavily  in  one  of  the  chairs 

It's  all  damned  foolishness,  I  tell  you.  Now,  Mary,  you  let  me 

handle  this. 

Begins  to  grow  more  angry  and  a  little  pompous 

This  is  a  man's  job.  I  should  never  have  told  you  about  this 
mess.  Anyway,  it  may  all  be  a  lie.  Can't  you  see  what  you  would 
get  into,  butting  into  this?  Suppose  it  is  true  that  our  boy  Harry 
has  been  fooling  with  this  woman?  A  man  should  never  tell  a 
woman  anything.  You've  got  to  be  slick  in  a  thing  like  this. 

He  is  growing  angry  and  more  excited 

Women  are  all  a  lot  of  fools.  I  don't  know  why  I  told  you.  Now 
you  look  here.  If  it  is  true  that  our  Harry  has  got  mixed  up 
with  this  dressmaker— a  woman  old  enough  to  be  his  mother— 
you  leave  it  to  me  and  I'll  fix  it. 

mary  horton      Looking  up  at  him  and  speaking  coldly 
How?  How  would  you  fix  it? 

george  horton  He  gets  up  out  of  his  chair  and  goes  to  stand  by 
the  bed,  bracing  himself  with  a  hand  against  the 
bed 

I'll  tell  you  what  I'd  do.  If  it  is  true  that  Harry  is  mixed  up 
with  her,  I'd  get  him  out  of  town,  that's  what  I'd  do.  I'd  hide 
him  out  till  it  blows  over.  If  she  is  going  to  have  a  kid,  as  they 
say,  and  Harry's  gone  she'll  blame  some  one  else.  She  won't 
get  him. 

He  grows  boastful 
I  tell  you  I've  got  influence.  Harry  can  go  to  some  city  till  it 
blows  over.  He  ought  to  get  out  of  this  town  anyway.  He  ought 
to  go  to  some  city  where  he  can  begin  to  amount  to  something. 
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He  can  go  to  a  city,  get  a  job,  and  change  his  name.  I  can  fix  it. 
There  are  men  who  come  here,  traveling  men  who  stop  here 
with  us— you  don't  know  any  of  them,  of  course.  You  are  always 
stuck  up  here  in  this  room.  You  don't  know  nothing  and  then 
you  butt  in.  I  know  men  who  have  plenty  of  influence.  More 
than  one  of  the  men  who  come  here  has  said  to  me,  George, 
they've  said,  that  boy  Harry  of  yours  is  all  right,  he's  a  bright  boy. 

mary  horton      Interrupting.  She  ma\es  an  impatient  movement 
with  her  hand 

Yes,  yes,  I  know,  but  never  mind  all  that.  I  know  how  much 
influence  you've  got.  So  you  want  to  make  a  sneak  out  of  Harry. 
If  he's  in  trouble  with  this  woman  you  want  him  to  run  away 
and  hide  himself.  You  would.  That  would  be  your  solution. 

george  horton    Also  angry 

Well,  what  would  you  do?  You're  so  smart.  What  is  it  you 
want  Harry  to  be?  Do  you  want  him  to  get  tied  to  this  woman 
almost  old  enough  to  be  his  mother?  Do  you  want  him  to  stick 
here  in  this  town  and  amount  to  nothing,  a  failure  on  our  hands? 

mary  horton      Sharply 

In  any  event,  he  won't  be  on  your  hands. 

Her  voice  softens  a  little 

But  man,  man,  we've  only  got  this  one  child.  We  don't  want  to 
make  a  sneak  out  of  him. 

george  horton    Interrupting 

But,  hell,  if  you  would  only  let  me  manage  him. 

mary  horton       Growing  hard  again 

Is  this  Mabel  Clark  coming  here?  Did  Fizzy  deliver  my  note? 
Do  you  know? 
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george  horton  starts  to  sit  on  the  bed  but  she  stops 
him.  She  spea\s  again 

Don't  sit  there. 

She  points 

Go  over  and  sit  in  that  chair. 

He  goes  sullenly  to  the  chair  and  sits.  She  spea\s 
again 

Now  try  to  be  sensible  and  make  everything  clear  to  me.  Try 
to  forget  yourself  for  a  moment  and  how  much  influence  you've 
got.  Tell  me  the  whole  story,  all  you  know  about  this  affair 
between  Harry  and  this  Miss  Clark.  Who  told  you  this  story? 

george  horton    Still  angry  and  impatient 

This  is  a  man's  affair,  I  tell  you.  What  do  you  want  Harry  to 
turn  out  to  be— a  sissy,  eh— hanging  on  to  the  skirts  of  his 
mother  ? 

mary  horton      Coldly  and  quietly 

You  haven't  told  me  the  story  yet.  You  just  came  in  here  and 
hinted  at  it.  You  stormed  around  and  then  went  out. 

GEORGE  HORTON 

Well,  all  right.  A  young  boy,  Harry's  friend  .  .  .  you  don't 
know  him  .  .  .  you  always  keep  to  yourself  .  .  .  you  don't  know 
any  one.  His  name  is  Will  Howard.  He  is  the  son  of  the  Pres- 
byterian preacher  here.  I'll  tell  you  what,  I  wish  our  Harry  was 
like  that  boy.  He  doesn't  smoke  or  swear  or  anything.  He's  got 
a  good  job,  too. 

mary  horton      A  little  smile  goes  across  her  lips 

What  a  paragon,  really!  But  what  about  him?  I  want  to  know 
what  he  told  you. 
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He  was  up  in  Harry's  room  early  this  afternoon.  He  had  heard 
things.  I  am  not  like  you,  I'm  a  man  who  keeps  his  eyes  open. 
I  stopped  this  boy  coming  down  from  Harry's  room  and  asked 
him.  I'll  tell  you  what,  there's  a  boy  who  will  get  somewhere. 

mary  horton       She  interrupts  impatiently.  She  has  aroused  herself 
and  is  sitting  up  straight  in  her  chair  and  is  look- 
ing hard  at  her  husband 
Yes,  yes,  all  right,  all  right.  Get  on  with  the  story. 

george  horton    Defiantly 

He  said  that  our  Harry  has  been  going  down  to  Mabel  Clark's 
house  at  night.  He  goes  sneaking  down  there.  This  young  Will 
Howard  saw  him  do  it.  He  followed  Harry  and  watched  him. 
He  just  told  me  because  he  doesn't  want  Harry  to  get  in  trouble. 
He  says  this  Mabel  Clark's  going  to  have  a  kid.  He  told  me 
because  he  wants  Harry  warned.  My  God,  Mary,  a  woman 
of  that  age  fooling  with  a  boy  like  Harry,  the  damned  slut.  Will 
says  that  Harry  is  stuck  on' her,  that  he's  in  love  with  her.  Now 
he  says  he  thinks  that  she's  that  way— that  she's  going  to  have 
a  kid. 

He  jumps  to  his  feet  and  wai\s  angrily  up  and 

down  the  room 

I  tell  you  this  boy  Will  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  He  got 
in  with  Harry  and  got  Harry  to  talk.  And  I  saw  something 
myself.  Only  the  other  day,  right  on  Main  Street,  I  saw  Harry 
walking  with  this  woman.  I  came  right  up  to  them.  You  should 
have  seen  his  face  when  he  saw  me.  I  was  never  so  ashamed  in 
my  life. 

mary  horton      Also  jumping  up  out  of  her  chair  and  moving 
about  the  room 
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All  right,  all  right,  but  you  keep  your  mouth  shut.  Don't  go 
'round  town  indulging  in  talk.  And  if  you  have  got  so  much 
influence,  you  stop  that  boy,  that  paragon  of  a  boy— you  use 
your  influence  to  stop  his  talking.  As  for  this  Mabel  Clark,  I'll 
talk  to  her.  I'll  see  her.  And  if  she  won't  come  here  to  me,  I'll 
go  to  her.  That's  what  I  told  her  in  my  note. 

She  whirls  suddenly  on  her  husband 

And  don't  you  ever  again  call  any  woman  a  slut  in  my  presence. 

george  horton     Getting  away  from  her  toward  the  door  left.  He 
is  near  the  door 

You  go  to  the  devil.  I'll  call  any  one  anything  I  want  to.  You 
can't  browbeat  me.  I'm  not  a  boy.  I'm  a  man. 

The  two  stand  staring  at  each  other,  the  man  ex- 
cited and  nervous  and  the  woman  now  gazing 
coldly  at  him.  There  is  again  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps in  the  hallway  outside.  The  attention  of  both 
the  man  and  the  woman  is  immediately  diverted 
and  they  both  stand  tense  listening 

mary  horton      In  quiet,  commanding  voice 
Wait!  Stand  still!  Don't  move! 

She  goes  quickly  over  to  the  rocking  chair  by  the 
window  and  sits  to  compose  herself.  There  is  a 
\noc\  on  the  door.  In  a  quiet  voice 


Come  in. 


The  door  opens  and  the  head  of  a  young  man, 
tizzy,  the  hotel  cler\,  appears.  He  steps  inside.  He 
is  a  young  man  with  a  long  nose  and  a  pimply 
face  and  has  a  great  mop  of  yellow  sandy  hair. 
There  is  a  lighted  cigarette  dangling  from  the 
corner  of  his  mouth.  He  loo\s  from  one  to  the 
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other  of  the  two  people  and  then  turns  to  mary 

HORTON 
FIZZY 

There's  a  lady  to  see  you,  ma'am. 
He  grins 
It's  a  lady  named  Mabel  Clark. 

fizzy  has  left  the  door  open  behind  him  and  mabel 
clark  appears  standing  in  the  door,  bac\  of  ?yltx. 
She  is  a  rather  handsome  woman  of  thirty  and  is 
rather  overdressed.  She  stands  staring  boldly  into 
the  room  and  george  horton,  seeing  her,  is  imme- 
diately disconcerted.  He  pushes  past  fizzy  and  the 
woman  and  exits.  He  spea\s  gruffly  to  mabel  clark 

GEORGE  HORTON 

Hello. 

mary  horton       Speaking  quietly 
Come  in,  Miss  Clark. 

fizzy  stands  staring  about  and  grinning  and  mary 
horton  speaks  sharply  to  him 

That's  all,  young  man.  And  thank  you  for  your  trouble.  That's 
all.  You  may  go  now.  Good-by. 

fizzy  evidently  hates  to  leave  the  room,  mabel 
clark  enters  and  fizzy  goes  to  the  door  and  stands 
there  grinning  and  staring  at  the  two  women. 
mary  horton  speaks  again  sharply 

Good-by,  I  say.  You  may  go  now.  Please  shut  the  door. 

fizzy  exits  reluctantly  closing  the  door  slowly 

The  two  women  are  left  alone  together  in  the 
room.  Immediately  a  change  comes  over  mary 
horton.  She  becomes  all  animation.  Springing  out 
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of  her  chair  she  runs  over  to  mabel  clark,  who  is 
■  standing  in  the  center  of  the  room,  her  shoulders 
thrown  bac\,  looking  very  defiant,  mary  horton 
rushes  to  her  and  attempts  to  ta\e  her  two  hands, 
which  mabel  doesn't  offer,  mary  however  grabs 
them  and  pumps  them  up  and  down 

MARY  HORTON 

Oh,  Miss  Clark,  how  splendid  of  you  to  come!  I  am  so  glad 
you  could  come,  that  you  would  come.  Oh,  this  is  splendid  of  you! 

She  rushes  over  to  a  chair  and  places  it  for  mabel 
Do  sit.  Oh,  I  have  been  wanting  to  know  you  for  such  a  long 
time.  It  is  so  lovely  of  you  to  come  up  here  to  see  me.  It  is  such 
a  day,  so  hot  outside.  Were  you  at  church  this  morning?  Was 
there  a  crowd  out? 

By  her  eagerness  she  has  half  forced  mabel  across 
the  room  and  into  the  chair.  She  \eeps  on  speaking 
rapidly 

It  is  so  hot  out,  isn't  it?  You  must  excuse  me  for  the  looks  of 
my  room.  You  see,  I've  been  a  sick  woman.  I  do  think  sick  women 
are  such  a  nuisance,  don't  you? 

mabel,  who  is  now  seated  in  the  chair,  loo\s  at 
mary  horton  with  amazement.  She  is  surprised 
and  startled  by  the  outbrea\  of  words  but  is  on  her 
guard  and  ready  to  be  defiant 

MABEL 

You  asked  me  to  come  here.  You  sent  me  a  note.  You  said  if 
I  didn't  come  here  you  would  come  to  me.  I  don't  want  any 
trouble  with  you.  I'm  not  looking  for  trouble. 

MARY  HORTON 

Trouble?  Why,  what  an  idea!  But  yet  ...  of  course  ...  I 
know.  We  all  do  have  our  troubles.  Sometimes  it's  one  thing, 
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sometimes  another.  It's  money,  bad  luck  in  business,  or  it's  sick- 
ness, or  it's  some  one  else  sick,  or  in  trouble,  some  one  you  love, 
some  one  you  care  for.  Life  is  so  strange.  It's  so  hard  sometimes. 
Why,  I  know  just  how  you  feel.  A  person  sits  and  thinks.  It 
seems  sometimes  every  one  is  in  trouble.  You  want  to  talk,  if 
you're  a  woman,  to  another  woman. 

She  seems  to  grow  suddenly  half  gay.  mabel  clark 

sits  staring  at  her 

Oh,  Miss  Clark.  Let's  forget  troubles.  Please,  it's  hot  in  here,  isn't 
it?  What  a  pretty  dress  you  have  on!  Oh,  I  do  so  love  beautiful 
clothes. 

She  laughs  gaily  and,  jumping  up,  stands  before 

MABEL 

You  wouldn't  think  it,  would  you,  to  look  at  me? 

She  tries  to  straighten  her  gown,  brushes  the  s\irt 
with  her  two  hands,  runs  to  the  glass,  rearranges 
the  bit  of  lace  at  her  nec\,  runs  bac\  to  mabel, 
who  stares  silently 

Look  at  me,  will  you. 

mary  horton  runs  across  the  room  and  draws  her 
chair  to  sit  near  mabel,  looking  directly  at  her. 
She  is  determined  not  to  let  mabel  clark  get  on 
top  of  the  situation.  She  sits  for  a  second  and  then 
jumps  up  again  eagerly.  She  ma\es  a  motion  about 
the  room  and  smiles 

Oh,  this  life  of  mine,  here  in  this  hotel  room!  I  can't  seem  to 
make  it  homelike.  Do  you  know,  I  am  actually  ashamed  to  have 
nice  people,  like  you,  people  I  admire,  come  in  here  to  see  me. 
You  have  such  a  nice  home  right  in  your  own  shop  where  you 
work,  haven't  you?  It  is  so  nice  to  be  as  you  are,  creating  beau- 
tiful clothes  for  people  to  wear.  Oh,  I  envy  you  so.  You  live  such 
a  life.  You  are  free,  independent,  free,  free! 
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mabel  clark  is  growing  more  amazed  and  con- 
fused 

MABEL 

Well,  I  don't  take  orders  from  no  one.  You  sent  for  me  to 
come  here.  You  sent  a  note,  said  that  if  I  didn't  come  to  you, 
you'd  come  to  me.  I  guess  I  know  what  you're  up  to. 

mary  horton  Interrupts.  She  jumps  up  and  stands  before  mabel, 
puts  a  hand  on  her  shoulder,  mabel  gets  up— draws 
away  from  her 

Of  course!  Of  course!  You  take  orders!  How  absurd!  You  say 
you  know  what  I'm  up  to,  sending  for  you.  I  wonder.  Oh,  woman, 
woman  ...  I  wonder  if  you  can  know.  A  woman  like  you!  Oh, 
how  splendid!  Oh,  I  like  you,  Mabel!  You  won't  mind  my  call- 
ing you  Mabel— a  woman  like  you?  Oh,  Mabel,  I  used  to  dream 
so  of  independence  for  myself.  I  wanted  it— freedom— courage 
—courage  to  stand  alone,  on  my  own  feet.  Oh,  I  think  it's  glorious! 
And  so  I  sent  for  you,  wrote  you  a  note.  I  was  so  desperate,  so 
lonely.  I  sat  here  thinking.  Please  don't  think  I'm  silly,  will 
you.  I  thought  of  every  woman  in  town.  There  are  times,  you 
know— you  must  know— when  a  woman  must  have  another 
woman.  I  thought  of  you,  so  independent,  so  strong. 

mabel  She  has  become  more  and  more  puzzled 

Well,  I  guess  I  can  take  care  of  myself  all  right. 

MARY  HORTON 

Of  course,  you  can,  of  course!  Who  would  dare  question  it?  Do 
you  know,  Mabel,  that's  what  I  say.  How  strong!  How  splendid! 
I've  thought  for  a  long  time— but  I'm  afraid  you'll  think  it's  silly 
of  me  ...  I  am  so  much  older  than  you  are.  You  are  young  and 
beautiful  while  I— what  a  beautiful  dress  you  have  on.  I  can  see 
you  have  lovely  taste  in  clothes.  It's  so  important  in  a  woman, 
don't  you  think? 
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She  laughs  softly,  again  sitting  near  mabel 
And  will  you  look  at  me.  What  a  frump  I  must  seem,  Mabel,  I 
don't  know  why  I  let  myself  go  as  I  do.  You  see— after  a  woman 
marries— marriage  is  so  important,  don't  you  think  so,  Mabel? 

mabel's  defiance  is  a  little  broken  down  but  she  is 
puzzled  and  on  her  guard.  She  speaks  hesitatingly 

MABEL 

Why,  ye-e-e-s,  Mrs.  Horton— ye-e-e-s,  of  course. 

MARY  HORTON 

Oh,  do  please  call  me  Mary.  I  wish  you  would.  You  see  I  want 
to  call  you  Mabel.  I'm  already  doing  it.  How  bold  of  me!  You 
don't  mind,  do  you?  You  see  I've  been  such  a  lonely  person. 

MABEL 

I  guess  I  don't  mind.  It  don't  make  no  difference  to  me. 

mary  horton      She  runs  suddenly  over  to  the  door  left,  opens  it 
and  calls.  For  a  moment  she  goes  outside  the  door 
and  her  voice  is  heard  offstage,  calling.  She  calls 
Fizzy.  Fizzy. 

She  darts  bac\  into  the  room 
Mabel,  I  want  to  get  you  some  tea.  Some  ice  tea  would  be  nice 
on  such  a  hot  day.  But  I  should  have  had  it  ready  for  you.  I 
knew  you  would  come. 

mabel  Getting  up  from  her  chair 

But,  Mrs.  Horton,  you  see  I  can't  stay  here.  You  sent  for  me. 

You  wrote  me  that  note.  If  you  have  anything  special  to  say  to 

me  .  .  . 

mary  horton  runs  over  to  her,  acting  very  hurt. 
She  half  forces  mabel  bac\  into  her  chair.  She 
\eeps  moving  restlessly  about  the  room 
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MARY  HORTON 

But,  Mabel,  I  have,  I  have,  I  have  so  much  to  say  to  you. 

She  comes  suddenly  over  and  puts  a  hand  on 
mabel's  shoulder,  mabel  is  becoming  more  and 
more  embarrassed 

It's  like  this,  Mabel.  .  .  .  Oh,  where  shall  I  begin  ?  I  have  so  much 
to  say  to  you.  You  see— when  I  was  young  as  you  are  now— you 
don't  remember— I'm  so  much  older  than  you  are— look  at  me, 
Mabel.  You  would  not  think,  would  you,  that  people  once 
thought  I  was  beautiful?  Mabel,  I  want  to  tell  you  something. 
Do  you  know  that,  when  I  was  young,  as  you  are  now— beautiful 
as  you  are  now— people  said  all  sorts  of  things  about  me.  Oh, 
Mabel,  they  gossiped  about  me.  They  said  terrible  things. 

mabel  becomes  interested 

MABEL 

They  did? 

MARY  HORTON 

Oh,  yes,  Mabel,  they  said  terrible  things.  You  see— it  was  like 
this.  When  I  was  still  young  .  .  .  Oh,  Mabel— such  a  woman  as 
I  was  then,  and  as  you  are  now— you  are  independent— you  don't 
care  what  people  say,  you  stand  on  your  own  feet.  Oh,  I  admire 
you  so!  People  accused  me  of  all  sorts  of  things.  They  weren't 
true.  But  Mabel— 

She  becomes  suddenly  coy 

Now,  Mabel,  don't  you  tell  any  one  what  I'm  going  to  say  to 
you.  Some  of  the  things  they  said  about  me  were  true. 

mary  horton  begins  to  wal\  proudly  up  and  down 
the  room  and  mabel  clark  sits  looking  at  her, 
becoming  all  the  time  more  puzzled.  She  is  grow- 
ing  a  little  afraid.  She  jumps  suddenly  to  her  feet 
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MABEL 

Mrs.  Horton,  I'm  sorry,  I  must  go,  I  can't  stay  here. 

mary  horton  runs  over  to  stand  before  her 

MARY  HORTON 

But  no,  no— no,  not  yet,  please!  Do  stay!  You  must!  You  see, 
I  have  so  much  to  say  to  you— I  have  so  much  to  tell  you. 

MABEL 

But  I  must.  I'll  come  see  you  again.  I  must  go  now.  I  have  an 
engagement. 

She  starts  toward  the  door  but  stops,  mary  horton 
has  hold  of  her  arm.  For  just  a  moment  the  two 
women  confront  each  other.  At  this  moment  fizzy 
appears  at  the  door  and  mabel  clark  again  sits. 
She  sits  on  the  edge  of  her  chair,  while  mary  hor- 
ton turns  to  face  fizzy,  fizzy  steps  into  the  room 
and  loo\s  at  the  two  women.  The  cigarette  is  still 
dangling  from  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  He  ta\es 
it  out,  grins,  and  then  puts  it  bac\  again 

YYLZY  To  MARY  HORTON 

Did  you  call  me,  mum? 

mary  horton      In  the  grand  manner 

Yes,  yes.  Some  ice  tea— and  some  cakes— and  at  once. 

fizzy  Puzzled 

Tea,  Mrs.  Horton?  But  Mrs.  Horton,  it's  Sunday.  There  ain't 
any  tea.  The  cook's  gone.  There  ain't  even  the  girls  here.  They'll 
all  be  gone  all  afternoon. 

mary  horton      Still  being  imperious 

Make  it  yourself  then  and  at  once.  Bring  it  here. 
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FIZZY 

But  there  ain't  any  ice  for  no  tea. 

mary  horton       Going  over  to  him,  half  pushing  him  through  the 
door 
Get  some  then.  Go  to  the  drug  store.  Go  anywhere.  Do  as  I 
tell  you.  Hurry  now. 

She  pushes  fizzy  through  the  door  and  turns  to 
Mabel.  Laughs 

Such  people,  Mabel— so  stupid,  you  can't  do  anything  with  them. 
But,  Mabel,  I  do  so  admire  independent,  intelligent  women  like 
you.  I  so  admire  people  you  can  depend  on— in  any  situation 
—to  do  the  right  thing. 

She  wal\s  over  to  mabel.  She  \eeps  on  talking 

Most  people  are  such  a  mess.  I  so  admire  people  who  won't  let 
themselves  get  into  a  mess. 

mabel  Gets  again  to  her  feet 

Mrs.  Horton,  I  can't  stay  here.  I  must  go.  I  don't  feel  very  well. 

mary  horton  runs  ot/er  to  her  and  puts  an  arm 
affectionately  about  her  waist 

MARY  HORTON 

But  no,  Mabel,  not  yet.  Listen.  There,  there.  I've  worried  you. 
I've  talked  too  much  and  this  is  your  first  visit  to  me.  And,  oh 
dear,  I  did  have  something  I  wanted  to  say  to  you. 

The  two  women  are  now  standing  and  mary  hor- 
ton ta\es  her  arm  from  about  mabel's  waist 

Why,  look  what  I  was  doing.  I  had  my  arm  about  your  waist. 
Why,  I  did  want  to  talk  to  you  but  it's  not  so  important.  It  is  so 
foolish— there  has  been  some  gossip— you  see  some  one  came  to 
me  with  an  absurd  tale— about  you  and  my  boy  Harry. 

She  pats  mabel  on  the  shoulder  and  steps  a  little 
away  from  her 
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mabel  Drawing  herself  up 

Mrs.  Horton,  I  must  go.  I  don't  care  what  people  say.  I  didn't 
come  here  to  be  cross-examined. 

MARY  HORTON 

Interrupting,  clapping  her  hands  together  like  a 
child 

There,  there,  that's  it,  that's  why  I  asked  you  to  come.  Oh, 
I'm  so  glad  I  wasn't  mistaken  about  you.  I  knew  what  you  were. 
I  knew  you  were  a  free,  proud,  independent  woman. 

She  grows  suddenly  confidential  and  tal\s  rapidly, 
mabel  all  the  time  looking  more  frightened  and 
helpless.  Again  she  half  forces  mabel  to  sit 

You  see,  Mabel,  when  I  was  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  as  you 
are  now,  there  was  a  tale  all  over  town  about  me.  It  was  just 
such  a  silly  tale  as  this  one  about  you  and  Harry.  He  was  a  sweet 
boy,  too— just  as  Harry  is.  He  and  I  were  such  friends. 

mary  horton's  voice  drops  and  she  spea\s  softly. 

mabel  clark  is  altogether  confused  now  and  sits 

on  the  edge  of  the  chair,  looking  frightened,  mary 

stands  before  her.  mary  spea\s 

You  see,  Mabel,  we— that  boy  and  me  ...  we  were  really  friends. 
He  was  such  a  sweet  boy,  a  dreamy  one,  just  like  my  Harry. 
Really  I  suppose  I  was  half  in  love  with  him.  I  wanted  to  have 
a  son  like  that  boy.  That  must  have  been  it.  It  touched  another 
side  of  me,  you  see,  Mabel.  I  knew,  oh,  I  knew  so  well,  that  it 
was  just  that  way  between  you  and  Harry.  Then  people  began 
gossiping  about  us,  just  as  they  are  now  doing  about  you  and 
Harry. 

She  shrugs  her  shoulders 

A  proud,  free,  independent  woman  like  you  and  a  boy  like 
Harry— how  absurd,  such  a  woman  as  you. 
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mabel  clark  cannot  stand  any  more  of  it.  She  gets 
up  determinedly  and  moves  toward  the  door 

MABEL 

I  must  go  now,  Mrs.  Horton,  I  must.  I  tell  you  I  don't  feel  well. 
mary  horton  follows  her  to  the  door,  again  taking 
hold  of  her  arm,  stopping  her  at  the  door 

MARY  HORTON 

No,  no,  don't  go.  Stay  a  while.  I  know  what  it  is.  It's  the  heat. 
Wait.  Stay  here.  It  will  get  cooler.  Let's  talk.  Let's  be  friends. 
I  so  need  a  woman  friend.  I'm  so  lonely  here.  You  see,  I  wanted 
to  ask  you  to  help  me  with  my  boy  Harry.  Mabel,  I  can't  depend 
on  his  father  and  I  know  that  you  and  Harry  are  real  friends. 
You  see  I'm  a  sick  woman  and  go  very  seldom  out  of  this  room. 
I  don't  know  people.  I  want  a  woman  like  you,  Mabel— free, 
proud— independent— intelligent— a  woman  not  afraid  of  the  gos- 
sip of  a  small  town— I  want  such  a  woman  to  be  my  friend  and 
my  boy  Harry's  friend. 

Her  voice  becomes  pleading 

That's  why  I  sent  for  you,  Mabel.  I  want  you  to  stick  to  Harry 
—take  my  place— be  his  real  friend.  Go  about  with  him,  tell  him 
things  a  mother  can't  tell  a  son. 
She  \eeps  smiling 

You   see,   some  really   designing   woman   might  .  .  .  well,   you 
know.  You  can  be  such  a  help  to  him. 

mabel  clark  forces  herself  past  mary  and  to  the 
door.  She  has  become  afraid  of  mary  horton 

MABEL 

Yes,  yes,  Mrs.  Horton,  I  will,  I  will.  I'll  do  anything  you  ask. 
Let  me  go  now.  I  must  go. 

mary    horton   still  clings   to    her,   her   hand   on 
mabel's  arm 
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MARY  HORTON 

But,  Mabel,  if  you  must  <ro.  But  I  won't  be  rude.  Come  again, 
when  you  can.  I  know  you'll  come  soon.  We  are  going  to  be 
friends.  I  need  you.  I  knew  you  would  help  me  with  Harry.  You 
promise  me,  don't  you?  You  are  so  good.  You'll  come  to  see  me 
often  after  this,  won't  you?  I  know  Harry  admires  you  so.  You'll 
be  his  friend  and  my  friend  and  you'll  help  us  both.  You  see 
I'm  so  helpless,  so  helpless.  You  will  help  me,  won't  you?  I 
know  you  will. 

mabel  At  the  door 

Yes,  yes,  I  promise.  I'll  do  anything.  I  promise.  I  must  go. 

mary  horton       Standing  in  the  doorway 

Oh,  Mabel,  I'm  so  sorry  you  must  go.  Now  remember  your 
promise.  You'll  come  again  soon,  won't  you? 

Spea\s  brightly 
If  you  don't,  Mabel,  I'll  come  to  you. 

mabel  In  the  hallway  outside  agitated 

Yes,  yes,  I  promise.  I  promise.  Good-by.  Good-by. 

mary  horton      In  the  doorway 

Good-by.  Good-by,  Mabel.  Oh,  you  darling!  You  have  made 
me  so  glad,  so  happy. 

She  calls 

And  you  will  stick  to  Harry,  won't  you? 

mabel  From  the  distance 

Yes,  Mrs.  Horton,  yes,  I  will. 

mary  horton  stands  a  moment  in  the  doorway 
looking  out  into   the  hall.  Her  figure  suddenly 
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changes.  It  slumps  and  she  turns  and  comes  bac\ 
into  the  room  and  closes  the  door.  She  stands  a 
moment  at  the  door,  clinging  to  the  doorknob  and 
then  half  staggers  across  the  room  to  the  rocking 
chair.  For  a  moment  she  sits  with  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  then  her  head  falls  against  the  bac\  of 
the  chair  and  she  lies  there  white  and  still.  She 
smiles.  There  is  a  time  of  silence  in  the  room  and 
then  a  mans  voice  is  heard  from  outside,  in  the 
hallway.  The  man  is  singing  a  popular  song  of 
the  period 

VOICE  FROM  OUTSIDE 

One  little  girl  in  blue,  lad, 

Won  your  father's  heart, 

Became  your  mother, 

I  married  another, 

But  now  we  have  drifted  apart. 

There  is  a  \noc\  on  the  door  and  when  mary 
horton  does  not  answer,  the  door  opens  and  yylzy 
appears  holding  a  large  shabby-loo\ing  tray.  On 
the  tray  are  some  thic\  slices  of  bread  and  two  cups, 
of  the  heavy  unbreakable  sort  found  in  cheap  res- 
taurants in  small  towns.  Standing  just  inside  the 
room  with  the  tray  in  his  hand,  he  loo\s  wonder- 
ingly  about 

FIZZY 

The  drug  store  was  closed  and  there  wasn't  any  ice  and  there 
isn't  any  cake.  I  got  some  bread  and  some  cold  cofifee,  left  from 
dinner. 

mary  horton  slowly  raises  her  head  and  stares  at 
him  as  though  not  understanding  him.  Suddenly 
she  spea\s  impatiently,  tensely 
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MARY  HORTON 


Yes,  yes,  all  right,  all  right!  That's  all!  Go  now!  Take  it  away. 
She  becomes  half  hysterical  and  shouts  at  him 
Go!  Go!  I  tell  you. 

fizzy  is  amazed  and  frightened  by  her  loo\  and 
her  tone.  He  turns  and  bolts  through  the  door  and 
as  he  does  so,  the  tray  hits  the  side  of  the  door 
and  the  heavy  cups  filled  with  cold  coffee  and  the 
thic\  slices  of  bread  fall  to  the  floor,  fizzy  is  heard 
hurrying  away  down  the  hallway  as  mary  horton's 
head  falls  bac\  over  the  chair  top.  She  is  laughing, 
half  hysterically,  as  the  curtain  falls 
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THEY  MARRIED  LATER 

A  ONE  ACT  PLAY 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

Robert  Forest,  an  Inventor 
John  L.  Grey,  a  Capitalist 
Henry  Eastman,  a  Manufacturer 
Laura  Grey,  John  Grey's  Wife 
Miriam  Grey,  John  Grey's  Daughter 


The  scene  to  be  played  in  an  upstairs  sitting  room 
in  john  l.  grey's  house  in  a  growing  industrial 
town  of  the  middlewest.  The  room  has,  in  its  fur- 
nishings, an  air  of  good  taste,  a  little  tarnished  by 
too  much  feeling  of  costliness.  There  are  two  or 
three  luxurious  and  expensive-looking  rugs,  a  polar- 
bear  s\in  on  the  floor,  a  woman's  des\  with  boo\s 
along  the  top— these  held  in  place  by  little  statu- 
ettes that  serve  as  boo\-ends—and  a  bed  with  an 
expensive-looking  coverlet.  The  bed  is  downstage, 
right.  There  are  also  some  delicate  looking  antique 
chairs  of  the  sort  always  in  danger  of  crumbling 
under  a  heavy  man  and  a  small  antique  table  on 
which  sits  a  shaded  lamp.  There  is  a  door  and  a  stair 
landing,  bac\stage,  center,  and  to  the  right  and  left 
of  this  are  windows,  the  one  to  the  left  leading  out 
onto  a  roof.  Through  the  window  to  the  right  can 
be  seen  in  the  distance  the  lights  of  a  large  factory. 
There  is  a  door,  left,  that  leads  into  a  bedroom.  It 
is  night  and  there  is  a  boisterous  wedding  feast 
going  on  downstairs,  the  sound  of  many  people 
talking,  dishes  rattling,  etc.,  come  plainly  up  into 
the  room.  Now  and  then  there  is  a  lull  and  a  sen- 
tence is  clearly  heard 

A  MAN'S  VOICE 

Yeah,  I  remember  my  own  wedding  night.  Hell,  yes.  I  got 
drunk,  soused.  It  turned  out  I  wasn't  any  good. 

Loud  laughter 
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MAN'S  VOICE 

She  made  me  sleep  on  the  floor. 

Another  outburst  of  loud  laughter 

a  woman's  voice 

Now  Jim— now  you  shut  up. 

a  man's  voice 

Well,  here's  to  you,  Robert  Forest.  You  better  be  careful  you 
don't  get  drunk. 

ANOTHER  MAN'S  VOICE 

Yeah!  The  floor's  no  place  for  you  to  be  sleeping  tonight. 

Again  there  is  an  outbreak  of  sound,  the  loud 
laughter  of  men  and  cries  of  protest  from  women 

a  woman's  voice 

Shrill 

Mrs.  Grey— Miriam— I  think  it  is  awful.  I  think  men  are  just 
horrid. 

The  laughter  dies  down 

a  man's  voice 

Well,  Forest,  there  couldn't  no  one  say  she  fell  for  you  because 
of  your  beauty.  Why  didn't  you  take  me,  Miriam?  I  am  single, 
ain't  I,  and  look  how  good  looking  I  am. 

More  laughter 

a  man's  voice 

Say,  that's  a  hot  one. 

Several  men's  voices  begin  a  song 
"There's  always  fair  weather 
When  good  fellows  get  together" 
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A  man's  voice      During  a  pause  in  singing 

Sing,  Forest!  Come  on!  Sing!  It's  your  night  for  song. 

There  is  the  quic\  sound  of  feminine  footsteps  on 
the  stair  as  the  song  comes  to  an  end  and  miriam 
grey,  who  has  just  become  Mrs.  Robert  Forest, 
appears  in  the  doorway,  bac\  center.  She  is  a  tall, 
handsome  woman  of  twenty-two  or  -three,  dressed 
in  a  wedding  gown  and  for  a  moment  she  stands 
looking  about  in  a  dazed  way.  Again  there  is  an 
outburst  of  laughter  from  below 

a  man's  voice 

Ha!  You  see,  Fred!   That's  what  you  get  trying  to  kiss  the 
bride.  Fred,  you're  drunk. 

There  is  a  crash,  as  though  some  one  had  fallen, 
and  miriam,  standing  at  the  door,  puts  her  hands 
over  her  ears 

a  man's  voice 

Let  me  go!  I'm  gonna  kiss  her.  I  gotta  have  a  kiss. 

The  voices  die  down  and  miriam  runs  across  the 
room  to  the  bed.  She  falls  to  her  \nees 

miriam  As  she  runs 

Oh!  Oh!  Oh!  I  can't  stand  any  more  of  it!  I  won't!  I  don't 
have  to!  I  won't! 

She  stays  on  her  \nees  by  the  bed  with  her  face 
in  the  croo\  of  her  arm,  her  shoulders  shaking,  and 
again  the  voices  from  below  fall  away  to  a  low 
murmur 

Some  one  comes  slowly  up  the  stairs  and  into  the 
room.  This  is  laura  grey,  john  grey's  wife,  a 
comely,  serious  and  white-faced  woman  of  perhaps 
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fifty-five.  She  hurries  over  to  the  door,  left,  and 
opening  it  enters,  but  immediately  comes  out.  She 
loo\s  about  the  room  and  seeing  her  daughter 
hjieeling  by  the  bed  goes  to  her.  She  sits  on  the 
bed  and  ta\es  her  daughter  s  head  in  her  lap.  She 
strokes  her  head.  The  sound  of  voices  from  below 
is  quieter  now 

LAURA  GREY 

Poor  Miriam!  You  mustn't,  dear.  You  mustn't.  It  will  soon  be 
over  now.  You  can't  run  away  like  this.  You  can't,  dear.  You 
can't  lose  your  nerve  now. 

miriam  straightens  stiffly  up.  She  stays  for  a  mo- 
ment on  her  \nees  and  loo\s  at  her  mother 

MIRIAM 

Mother,  I  won't  go  down  there  again.  I  won't. 

She  gets  suddenly  to  her  feet  and  stands  before  her 
mother.  A  mans  voice  is  heard  from  below 
man's  voice 

Now  you  just  let  me  alone.  I  ain't  done  nothing,  have  I?  I 
just  wanted  to  kiss  her.  A  kiss  don't  hurt  a  woman.  I'll  bet  Bob 
Forest  ain't  kissed  her  yet.  He  ain't  got  the  nerve.  I  tell  you 
women  like  men  that  have  the  nerve. 

a  man's  voice 

Oh,  cut  it  out,  Jed. 

FIRST  VOICE 

What  the  hell  she  get  married  for,  if  she  didn't  want  to 
be  kissed. 

There  is  a  murmur  of  protest 
a  woman's  voice 

You've  hurt  her  feelings,  that's  what;  you  should  be  spanked, 
Jed  Smith. 
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miriam  To  her  mother 

Mother!  Mother!  Why  did  you  have  these  people  here? 

laura  Taking  her  daughter  s  hand 

Why,  Miriam,  child.  They  are  your  father's  friends.  They  are 
people  who  have  put  money  into  the  factory.  Your  father  invited 
them.  I  had  them,  Miriam,  because  I  thought  it  would  help  your 
husband. 

mrs.  grey  arises  from  the  bed  and  stands  facing 
her  daughter.  She  speaks  again 

You  have  to  remember,  Miriam,  that  Robert  Forest  is  an 
inventor.  He  was  very  poor  when  he  came  here.  Your  father  and 
Henry  Eastman  gave  him  his  chance. 

miriam  turns  from  her  mother  and  wal\s  nerv- 
ously up  and  down  the  room  and  laura  again 
sits  on  the  bed 

miriam  Angrily 

His  chance.  His  chance.  What  do  I  care  for  his  chance? 

LAURA 

Why,  Miriam.  Now  you  get  yourself  in  hand.  We  must  go 
down  now,  Miriam.  We  must.  We  can't  be  discourteous  to  our 
guests. 

There  is  a  sound  of  a  struggle  going  on  below. 
Some  one  tries  to  mount  the  steps  but  is  apparently 
stopped.  There  is  a  sound  of  a  scuffle 

MIRIAM 

They're  not  my  guests.  I  didn't  invite  them  here.  I  didn't  want 
them  here. 

man's  voice         From  below 

I  tell  you  I  am  gonna  kiss  her.  I  won't  leave  this  house  till  I 
kiss  her. 
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woman's  VOICE 

Sharp  and  determined 

You're  going  home,  Jed  Smith;  that's  where  you're  going. 

miriam  and  her  mother  stand  silently,  listening 
intently  to  the  struggle  going  on  below 

woman's  voice 

I  don't  care,  I  feel  like  crying  for  Miriam.  I  think  you  men 
are  just  horrid. 

man's  voice 

Oh,  Jed  Smith's  all  right.  He's  only  stewed.  He  don't  mean 
nothing. 

miriam  suddenly  whirls  and  faces  her  mother 

MIRIAM 

So  you  want  me  to  go  down  there  again,  to  that?  You  are 
asking  me  to  face  some  more  of  that? 

LAURA 

I  am  afraid,  Miriam,  they  are  all  a  good  deal  like  that. 

Again  the  sounds  from  below  have  partly  died 
away.  Nothing  is  heard  but  a  low  murmur  of 
voices,  miriam  is  again  moving  restlessly  about 

MIRIAM 

Mother  .  .  .  tell   me  .  .  .  was   father  .  .  .  when   you   and   he 
were  married  .  .  .  did  he  get  drunk? 

LAURA 

Yes.  He  was  drunk.  They  went  away  and  left  him  with  me. 
He  was  sick. 

MIRIAM 

And  you  stayed  with  him  after  that?  You  took  care  of  him? 
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After  that  happened,  on  your  wedding  night,  you  could  go  on 
living  with  him? 

laura  laura  spea\s  in  a  steady,  even  voice 

Yes,  Miriam,  I  have  stayed  with  him.  I  did  my  woman's  duty. 
Come  here,  Miriam.  Sit  here. 

She  indicates  a  chair  near  the  bed  and  sits  on  the 
bed.  miriam  sits  and  loof^s  at  her  mother 

Miriam,  I  must  go  down  now.  If  you  won't,  I  must.  I  can't  be 
rude  to  your  father's  guests.  It's  time,  daughter,  that  you  grew 
up.  You  might  as  well  know  that  most  of  the  men  you  and  I 
are  likely  to  know  are  like  the  men  down  there.  We  women  have 
to  learn  that  most  men  are  just  children  and  that  they  are  often 
very  crude  and  even  nasty  children. 

miriam  She  spea\s  sharply 

But  why,  why?  Why  should  we  live  with  them?  I  don't  want 
a  child  for  a  husband. 

LAURA 

No  matter  what  you  want,  Miriam,  you  are  married  now. 

MIRIAM 

Not  yet.  There  has  been  a  ceremony  but  that  isn't  a  marriage. 

LAURA 

Miriam ! 

miriam  jumps  to  her  feet  and  stands.  She  speaks 
rapidly 

MIRIAM 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  something,  mother.  I  didn't  want  to 
marry  your  man,  Robert  Forest.  I  only  did  it  because  there  was 
no  one  else. 

She  laughs,  a  half  hysterical  little  laugh 
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LAURA 

Miriam! 

MIRIAM 

Well,  it's  true.  Oh,  mother,  he  has  been  so  funny,  so  frightened. 
What  that  drunken  man  said  is  true.  He  has  never  even  kissed 
me.  He  hasn't  dared  touch  me.  That  drunken  man  down  there 
wants  to  kiss  me  but,  although  I  am  Robert  Forest's  wife,  he 
hasn't  kissed  me.  I  suppose  I  made  him  feel  I  didn't  want  him  to. 

laura   turns   and  moves  toward  the  door,  rear 

center 

LAURA 

What  a  strange  child  you  are,  Miriam.  I  don't  understand  you. 
You  say  you  didn't  want  to  marry  Robert  and  you're  angry 
apparently  that  he  hasn't  made  love  to  you  before  marriage.  I 
don't  understand. 

MIRIAM 

No,  mother,  I  guess  you  don't  understand.  Mother,  when  I 
was  away,  at  school,  I  fell  in  love  with  a  man.  He  was  a  pro- 
fessor. He  was  married. 

She  laughs,  a  little  hysterically 

He  kissed  me  all  right.  He  made  love  to  me.  I'd  have  run  away 
with  him  only  he  didn't  have  the  nerve.  He  didn't  dare. 

laura  She  ta\es  a  step  bac\  toward  miriam.  She  is  shocked 

Miriam! 

MIRIAM 

Oh,  don't  be  upset,  mother.  Nothing  much  happened. 

LAURA 

But,  Miriam. 
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miriam  She  is  sitting  on  the  bed,  looking  defiant  and  ex- 

cited. There  is  still  the  murmur  of  voices  from 
below 
I  really  loved  him,  mother.  I'd  have  done  anything  he  said  but, 
it  turned  out,  he  was  afraid. 

LAURA 

Well,  Miriam,  you  are  married  now.   That's  settled. 

MIRIAM 

Not  yet.  Nothing  is  settled  yet.  Not  really.  I  only  told  Robert 
Forest  I'd  marry  him  because  there  was  no  one  else. 

laura  Severely 

Miriam,  Robert  Forest  is  your  husband.  When  I  consented  that 
these  people  come  here  tonight  I  was  thinking  only  of  your 
husband's  interest. 

miriam  Contemptuously 

And  father's,  eh,  mother?  You  were  thinking  of  father's  in- 
terest? Of  his  schemes,  of  his  money  grabbing.  Mother,  I  have 
never  spoken  of  it  but  I  will  now.  I  hate  father.  I  hate  all  these 
successful  men.  I  married  Robert  Forest  tonight  to  get  away 
from  father,  to  get  out  of  this  house.  Mother  .  .  .  tell  me  .  .  . 
be  honest  with  me  ...  do  you,  can  you,  love  father? 

laura  With  dignity 

Miriam,  I  am  a  woman  and  he  is  my  husband. 

She  turns  to  go  down  the  stairs  and  miriam  stands 
for  a  moment  uncertainly.  She  calls 


MIRIAM 

Mother ! 


laura  has  turned  to  descend  the  stairs  but  stops 
and  turns 
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LAURA 

Well? 

MIRIAM 

Tell  me,  mother,  is  he  drinking?  Is  Robert  drunk?  I  couldn't 
tell.  He  just  sat  down  there  looking  dumb  and  frightened. 

laura  again  takes  a  step  toward  her  daughter.  She 
spea\s 

LAURA 

No,  child,  Mr.  Forest  is  not  drunk. 

Her  tone  changes 

Child,  you  are  upset.  Miriam,  I  do  understand.  After  my  own 
wedding  I  cried  all  night.  Life  is  like  that  but  it  has  to  be  faced. 
Courage,  Miriam,  courage! 

laura  turns  again  and  again  is  about  to  descend 
the  stairs.  Both  women  stand  listening 

A  man's  voice 

From  below,  loudly 

Where's  Mrs.  Grey  ?  Where's  our  bride  ?  What  the  hell  ?  Is  our 
bride  scared  out? 

ANOTHER  MAN'S  VOICE 

You've  got  her  scared,  Forest. 

woman's  voice 

Now,  don't  you  listen  to  them,  Mr.  Forest.  I  think  they  are 
just  horrid. 

LAURA  To  MIRIAM 

Courage,  Miriam.  It  will  soon  be  over. 

There  is  a  sound  of  heavy  footsteps  on  the  stairs  and 
miriam  grasps  her  mother's  arm 
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MIRIAM 

Mother,  some  one's  coming  up.  It  may  be  that  drunken  man. 

She  pulls  her  mother  across  the  room  and  through 
the  door,  left 
As  they  cross 

You  can't  leave  me  alone  up  here  with  that  man,  mother,  you 

can't. 

She  half  pushes  her  mother  through  the  door  and 
turns  to  loo\  toward  the  stair  landing.  She  spea\s 

Courage— God— Courage  for  a  wedding  night. 

She  follows  her  mother  into  the  room  and  closes 
the  door  and  the  noise  of  heavy  feet  ascending  the 
stairs  continues 

Two  men  enter  the  room.  They  are  john  grey,  a 
big,  rather  handsome  man,  of  the  Warren  Hard- 
ing type,  and  henry  eastman.  henry  is  a  short,  fat 
man  with  a  fat,  puffy  face.  Both  are  a  little  drun\. 
john  grey  enters  the  room  first 

HENRY  EASTMAN 

From  the  door 

Well,  John,  we  got  these  rubes  good  and  high,  didn't  we  ?  That 
was  pretty  good  champagne  I  bought  for  Miriam's  party,  wasn't 
it,  John?  How'd  you  like  it?  It  cost  me  enough.  It  ought  to  be 
good. 

He  lowers  his  voice.  He  spea\s  again 

Say,  John,  where  is  she? 

henry  eastman  comes  into  the  room  and  the  two 
men  stand  talking,  henry  is  bracing  himself  with 
his  hand  on  the  bac\  of  a  chair,  john  grey  ma\es 
a  motion  with  his  hand  toward  the  door,  left 
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JOHN  GREY 

She's  in  there,  I  guess,  but  where  the  hell's  Laura  ?  God, 
Henry,  I  wanted  to  kick  that  damn  fool  Jed  Smith.  Now  he's 
got  me  in  bad.  I'll  get  it  hot  from  Laura. 

HENRY  EASTMAN 

Yeah!  I  know.  And  won't  my  wife  claw  into  me? 

JOHN  GREY 

Oh,  Laura  won't  claw.  She'll  just  be  silent.  She'll  just  go 
around  looking  hurt. 

HENRY  EASTMAN 

He  points 
So  Miriam's  in  there,  eh? 

He  laughs,  a  half  drunken  giggle 
Is  that  where  they  are  going  to  be?  Will  they  sleep  in  there? 

JOHN  GREY 

Sheeee!  Be  careful,  Henry.  She'll  hear  you. 

HENRY  EASTMAN 

Say,  John,  I'll  bet  she'll  turn  him  down  cold.  Nothing  doing, 
eh?  Hell,  we  both  know  Bob  Forest.  He'll  be  so  embarrassed, 
when  they  are  alone  together,  he  won't  be  able  to  speak.  Hell, 
John,  I  went  through  it.  D'ye  know  what,  John? 

Again  he  breads  into  a  foolish  little  giggle 

My  Sally.  .  .  .  You  know,  John,  the  first  night  .  .  .  she  got 
undressed  and  then  she  got  scared.  Lord,  John,  it  was  a  circus. 
We  were  alone  in  the  house  and  she  ran.  I  chased  her  upstairs 
and  down.  And  what  d'ye  think,  John?  I  caught  her  in  the 
cellar.  By  God,  I  was  pretty  drunk,  but  I  caught  her. 

The  two  men  stand,  henry  talking  and  giggling 
and  miriam  comes  through  the  door,  left,  followed 
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by  her  mother,  miriam  turns  and  silently  pushes  her 
mother  bac\  into  the  room  and  closes  the  door. 
Her  hands  at  her  bac\  are  holding  to  the  \nob. 
She  is  flushed  and  angry,  henry  eastman  suddenly 
stops  giggling.  He  grows  serious 
Look  here,  John.  I  followed  you  up  here.  We  got  to  have  a 
talk. 

JOHN  GREY 

About  what,  Henry? 

HENRY  EASTMAN 

Why  about  Bob  Forest,  our  inventor.  You  know,  John.  You 
know  I  found  him.  He  wasn't  nothing.  Just  a  little  telegraph 
operator.  Now  he's  married  your  daughter. 

JOHN  GREY 

Well,  what  if  he  has? 

HENRY  EASTMAN 

You  know  what  well  enough,  John. 

JOHN  GREY 

No,  I  don't,  Henry.  I  don't  know  what  you're  driving  at. 

HENRY  EASTMAN 

Yes,  you  do. 

JOHN  GREY 

Well,  we  can't  talk  here.  We  can't  talk  now. 

HENRY  EASTMAN 

Yes,  we  can.  Business  is  business,  John.  You  know  me.  You 
and  I  have  cleaned  up  in  this  town  and  we  both  know  Bob 
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Forest  is  at  work  on  new  inventions.  I  only  want  a  word  from 
you,  John.  Are  we  going  to  stick  together? 

john  grey  steps  over  to  henry  and  puts  an  arm 
about  his  shoulder 

JOHN  GREY 

Why  yes,  Henry.  Sure  we  are.  We'll  make  this  boy  we've  got 
make  money  for  both  of  us. 

HENRY  EASTMAN 

You  mean  that,  John? 

JOHN  GREY 

Sure.  His  being  married  to  Miriam  will  only  make  him  dead 
sure  for  both  of  us, 

HENRY  EASTMAN 

Well,  I  just  wanted  to  know.  You  got  to  remember  that  this 
Bob  Forest  had  nothing  when  I  found  him. 

JOHN  GREY 

Sure,  we'll  stick  together,  Henry.  Why  I  never  even  thought  of 
anything  else.  You're  always  ace  high  with  me,  old  man. 

The  two  men  go  into  a  half-embrace  and  then 
henry  turns  towards  the  stair  landing 

HENRY  EASTMAN 

Well,  that's  O.K.,  John.  Come  on  now.  I'm  going  to  get  these 
people  out  of  this  house.  You  come  on  down  with  me.  I'll  tell 
you  what,  John.  You  get  Laura  and  come  home  with  me  and 
Sally.  That'll  save  both  our  hides. 

They  go  off  down  the  stairs  in  a  half-embrace. 
john  grey  spea\ing  as  they  go 
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JOHN  GREY 

O.K.,  Steve.  That  will  be  O.K.  with  me  if  I  can  make  Laura 
see  it. 

The  two  men  go  on  down  the  stairs  and  miriam 
crosses  and  stands  near  the  stair  landing  looking 
down  as  laura  comes  through  the  door,  left 

HENRY  EASTMAN 

From  the  stairs 
Miriam's  scared,  but  she'll  be  O.K.  after  tonight. 

laura  Softly 

Miriam! 

miriam  Turning  to  face  her  mother 

Oh,  Mother! 

LAURA 

Don't  mind  anything  I  have  said,  Miriam, 

She  goes  to  her  daughter  and  puts  an  arm  about 
her.  She  spea\s  rapidly 

If  you  don't  want  this  man,  Miriam,  you  don't  have  to  have 
him.  I  may  always  have  been  wrong.  I  have  tried  to  keep  a  kind 
of  dignity.  I  have  always  submitted.  I  wanted  to  be  a  good  wife 
but  I  guess  I  have  failed. 

miriam  becomes  suddenly  tender 

MIRIAM 

Mother! 

LAURA 

If  you  are  afraid,  Miriam,  if  you  want  to  come  away  from  it, 
now,  tonight,  even  if  you  want  to  run  away,  I'll  understand. 
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MIRIAM 

Then  you  heard  what  father  and  Henry  Eastman  said? 

LAURA 

Yes,  I  heard. 

HENRY  EASTMAN 

From  below 
Come  on  now,  folks.  Time  to  go  now.  Come  on!  This  ain't 
your  wedding  night. 

There  is  the  sound  of  people  preparing  to  depart, 
the  scraping  of  chairs,  etc.,  as  the  two  women 
above  stand  near  the  stair  landing,  miriam  has  her 
arm  about  her  mother's  waist,  john  grey's  voice  is 
heard  from  below 

JOHN  GREY 

Laura.  Where  are  you,  Laura? 

miriam  To  her  mother 

No,  mother,  I'll  not  run  away.  I've  married  him.  I'm  not 
afraid.  I'll  handle  things. 

LAURA 

Your  father  will  be  wanting  me  to  go  .  .  .  you  heard  ...  to 
the  Eastmans'  house. 

JOHN  GREY  Below 

Laura!  Laura!  Where  are  you,  Laura! 

The  two  women  stand  listening 

man's  voice         Below 

Well,  good  night,  Forest.  Give  her  my  best. 
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ANOTHER  MAN'S  VOICE 

Your  bestl  Give  her  your  own  best,  Bob. 

There  is  a  loud  outburst  of  laughter  and  sounds 
of  departure 

woman's  voice    Below 

Charles  Fuller,  I  think  you  are  just  horrid. 

laura  Wearily 

I  suppose  I'll  have  to  go  down  now. 

She  goes  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  but  stops  to 
spea\ 

Miriam,  I  don't  know  what  to  say.  It's  too  bad  it  had  to  be 
like  this.  Are  you  afraid? 

She  is  a  little  hysterical 

Do  you  want  me  to  send  him  away? 

miriam  has  become  suddenly  cold  and  indifferent 

MIRIAM 

No.  I'm  not  afraid.  Don't  you  worry.  I'll  handle  things.  I'll 
manage. 

She  standi  listening  as  her  mother  goes  with 
weary,  dragging  steps  down  the  stairs 

The  sounds  of  the  departing  guests  grow  fainter 
and  miriam  laughs,  a  hard  little  laugh.  She  crosses 
and  goes  through  the  door,  left 

And  now  again  there  is  a  sound  of  footsteps  on 
the  stairs  and  robert  forest  comes  up  the  stairs 
and  into  the  room.  He  is  a  rather  tall,  awkward 
seeming  man  of  thirty,  dressed  for  a  wedding.  His 
wedding  clothes  do  not  seem  to  fit  him.  He  loo\s 
life  a  workman  or  a  farmer  uncomfortable  in  such 
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a  uniform.  He  is  wearing  a  long  blac\  coat  and 
striped  trousers  and  appears  half -frightened,  half- 
embarrassed.  He  comes  into  the  room  silently  and 
stands  for  a  moment.  He  starts  toward  the  door 
left  and  stops.  He  calls  in  a  low  frightened  voice 


ROBERT  FOREST 

Miriam. 


There  is  no  answer 
She  came  up  here.  Her  mother  said  she  was  up  here. 

He  crosses  and  sits  in  the  chair  by  the  bed.  He 
loo\s  worried.  He  spea\s  again 

Oh,  why  did  I  do  this?  Why  did  I?  Why  did  I  ever  think  I 
could  really  have  a  woman  like  her? 

He  gets  up  and  goes  to  the  stair  landing  and 
stands  hesitatingly 

I  ought  to  run  away.  I  shouldn't  stay  up  here,  but  if  I  ran 
away  she  wouldn't  understand. 

He  comes  hesitatingly  bac\  into  the  room 

Why  do  they  all  have  to  insult  you?  Why  do  they? 

He  moves  silently  and  easily  about,  goes  to  the 
window  that  loo\s  out  onto  a  roof  and  again 
crosses  to  the  chair  by  the  bed 

Any  way,  I  ought  to  speak  to  her.  I  ought  to  explain. 

He  ma\es  two  or  three  efforts  and  finally  calls 
softly 

Miriam!  Miriam! 

There  is  no  answer.  He  calls  louder 

Miriam! 

miriam  From  offstage,  left 

Well! 
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Robert  To  himself 

I  can't.  I  can't  go  to  her.  If  I  went  to  her  now  everything 
would  get  ugly.  I  can't. 

miriam  From  offstage,  left 

Well!  Are  they  gone? 

Robert  Softly 

Yes,  Miriam.  They're  gone. 

miriam  Offstage 

What? 

Robert  Louder 

They're  gone. 

In  a  low  voice  to  himself 
I  can't.  I  mustn't. 

miriam  Offstage 

Well,  you  may  undress  out  there.  I'm  undressed. 

She    laughs,    a    cold,    half-hysterical    laugh    and 
Robert  jumps  to  his  feet 

When  you're  ready,  come  on  in.  You  have  to  be  a  man  and  a 
husband  now.  Don't  be  afraid.  You've  got  you  a  wife  now. 

Again  she  laughs,  the  same  half -hysterical  laugh 

ROBERT 

I  can't.  I  can't.  I  won't. 

He  sits  and  quic\ly  ta\es  off  his  shoes  and  holding 
them  in  his  hand  runs  to  the  stair  landing 

woman's  voice 

From  below 
Look,  Mabel,  at  what  a  mess  they've  made. 
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ANOTHER  WOMAN'S  VOICE 

Maud. 


FIRST  WOMAN'S  VOICE 


Well. 


SECOND   WOMAN  S   VOICE 

Say,  let's  try  the  champagne.  Come  on.  They're  all  gone. 

FIRST  WOMAN'S  VOICE 

If  Mrs.  Grey  thinks,  just  because  I'm  a  servant,  I  am  gonna 
stay  up  all  night  cleaning  up  this  mess  she's  got  another  think 
coming. 

SECOND   WOMAN'S   VOICE 

Come  on,  Maud.  Here's  almost  a  full  bottle.  Let's  try  it. 

FIRST  WOMAN'S  VOICE 

All  right,  I  don't  care  if  I  do.  God,  Mabel,  don't  you  wish  you 
was  rich? 

There  is  the  sound  of  woman's  laughter  from 
below 

woman's  voice 

Gee!  This  is  funny  stuff.  It  tickles  your  nose. 

Robert  forest  runs  bac\  into  the  room.  He  seems 
half  distracted.  He  sits  again  in  the  chair,  but 
immediately  jumps  up  nervously.  He  runs  to  the 
center  of  the  stage.  He  puts  down  the  shoes.  He 
ta\es  off  his  coat  and  running  over  lays  it  on  the 
bed.  He  sits  again.  Again  he  jumps  up 

ROBERT 

She  won't  understand.  How  can  she  understand? 
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miriam  From  offstage 

Well,  are  you  coming? 

Again  there  is  the  same  J{ind  of  cold  laughter  and 
Robert  forest  runs  nervously  about  the  room 

ROBERT 

I  won't.  I  won't.  I  don't  care  if  she  never  understands.  I  won't. 
I  can't. 

He  pic\s  up  the  shoes  and  puts  them  down  again, 
runs  over  to  the  bed  and  pic\s  up  his  coat  but  puts 
it  down  again.  He  crosses  to  the  window  and, 
pulling  it  up,  crawls  out.  There  is  a  sound  as 
though  some  heavy  object  had  fallen  through 
bushes 

woman's  voice 

From  below 

What  was  that? 

ANOTHER  WOMAN'S  VOICE 

I'll  bet  it's  some  one  up  to  something.  It's  that  drunken  Jed 
Smith. 


ANOTHER  WOMAN'S  VOICE 


I  think  they  ought  to  be  let  alone. 

ANOTHER  WOMAN'S  VOICE 

Let's  go  see. 

miriam  opens  the  door,  left,  and  comes  into  the 
room.  She  is  in  her  nightgown.  She  lool^s  hur- 
riedly about  the  room 

MIRIAM 

Gone!  He's  gone! 

She  runs  to  the  open  window  and  then  comes 
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bac\.  She  sees  the  shoes  on  the  floor  in  the  center 
of  stage.  She  stands  looking  down  at  them.  She 
laughs,  but  now  her  laughter  is  joyous.  Again  she 
runs  and  drops  to  her  \nees  by  the  bed.  She  puts 
her  face  in  her  hands  and  her  shoulders  sha\e. 
She  is  a  little  hysterical.  She  jumps  up  and  runs 
again  to  the  window  and  then  to  the  shoes.  She 
loo\s  down  at  the  shoes  and  laughs  again 
He  couldn't.  After  all  that  vulgarity  down  there,  he  couldn't. 

He  isn't  as  they  are.  He  is  all  right.  I'll  get  him  back.  I'll  have  a 

real  marriage. 

She  runs  to  the  stairs  and  down,  calling  joyously 
as  she  runs,  the  voice  growing  fainter  as  she  runs 
through  the  house  calling.  There  is  no  response 
to  her  calls 

Mother!  Mother!  It's  all  right.  Mother!  It's  all  right. 

CURTAIN 
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